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LACKS IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

BY ROYAL MEEKER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
{Paper read before the American Association for Labor Legislation, Richmond, Va., Dec. 28, 1918.] 
The most evident lack in workmen’s compensation legislation is 
the absence of any compensation legislation in the District of 
Columbia and in 10 of the 48 States composing the Union. The 
{0 delinquent States are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
North Dakota. It would seem that the greatest improvement in 
compensation legislation that can be made is to induce the present 
Congress and the legislatures of these States, when they meet, to pass 
compensation acts, thus wiping the southern ‘‘black belt” off the 
compensation map and removing the one dark blot remaining north 
of the latitude of Mason and Dixon's line. If this desired result is 
to be accomplished, much hard work will need to be done very 
quickly, as the legislatures meet in all these States next month, and 
in only three of them is any interest being shown in the matter. 
Missouri will probably pass a compensation act next session, while 
there is a possibility that Tennessee and Georgia will also do so. 
It is especially desirable that Alabama be induced to act this winter, 
as the legislature of this State will not meet again until 1923. 

Iam unaware of any sentiment in the District of Columbia favoring 
the passage of a compensation law covering the workers of the Dis- 
trict outside of United States Government employ. Immediate 
steps should be taken to bring to the attention of the whole country, 
and especially of the workers residing in the District of Columbia, the 
utter failure of Congress to provide for the District of Columbia 
workers either publicly or privately employed. 

Quite as flagrant as the failures above alluded to is the failure to 
provide adequate compensation for all railroad employees either by 
the Federal Government or by the different States. This failure is 
due in part to the lack of any proper and intelligent organization of 
sovereignty and of governmental function under the Constitution, 
and in part to the opposition of the railroad brotherhoods to any leg- 
islation intended to take away their cherished right to bring lawsuits 
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against the employing railroads on the excecdingly slim chance | 


recovering large damazes under employer's liability. Various renio- 
dies have been suggested for this intolerable con: Rien. Mr. A. J. 


Pillsbury, chairman of the California Industrial Accident Conmissic 
has proposed that Congress pass an act putting all railway employers 
engaged in interstate commerce under the laws of each of the several 
State jurisdictions. Mr. Alfred Thom has proposed that Cong: 
pass a law putting all railroad employees employed in both interst 
and intrastate commerce under a compensation law uniform for 
whole United States. The railway brotherhoods say they wre sat 
fied with the present employ er’s liability law. The Federal Emp), 
ees’ Compe nsation Commission, by a vote of 2 to 1, voted that w' 
the railroads were taken over by the Government the employe 
became thereby Federal employees and consequently came under | 
‘Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The act providing for 
taking over of the railroads by the Federal Government original! 
contained wording that expressly made the Federal compensati 
act applicable to the railroad employees. These words were sirick 
out, but, unfortunately, the words left standing are capable of at le 
two meanings, probably more, and nobody Can say with assuran 
what our railroad employees are to-day. It is said that a case o!| 
injured railroad employee will soon be brought before the Fed: 
Employees’ Compensation Commission for decision. If comp. 
sation is granted in this case, we may expect manifestations 
vigorous dissent from the railroad brotherhoods. The Federal R: 
road Administration lias considered the question of issuing an a 
ministrative order granting compensation for industrial injuries 
the employees of the railroads under Federal control. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s plan would produce a greater lack of uniforn 
than now prevails. At present railroad employees engaged in i) 
state commerce have no rights under State compensation Jay 
Much of the time of the Compensation Commission is taken up wv 


attempts to determine when a railroad employee is engaged in in 
state commerce and when in intrastate commerce. The four 
of Minnesoia, Indiana, Texas, and Virginia heave dodecd this | 


problem by s; pecifically excluding from compensation ali steam 
road emy ployees. Interstate railroad employees are uniformly wit! 
out any remedy for disabilities suffered by them unless they « 
prove negligence or fault on the part of the employing railroad, whi: 
itis well-nigh impossible todo. If Mr. Pillsbury’s plan were adopted, 
it would put all railroad employees in the State of California unde 


the California compensation law and administration. An employe Ce 


of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad running from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, for instance, would start out under the Federal 
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employees’ liability law, as Missouri has no workmen's compensation 
law. He would pass successively through five diferent States having 
compensation laws differing very greatly both in their provisions and 
in their administration. Mr. Pillsbury argues that the enaciment of 
the measure he advocates would tend to bring all the States up to 


the level of the most liberal law. Undoubtedly the railway broth 
al etnies Didadeped to beck sue « bill at-0! | be abl 
hoods, 1 they Cahn ve dauced to ACK SUCD & DI at ail, WO ig VME Aine 


to exercise some influence on the several State legislatures with the 
purpose of improving the compensa tion laws and ma ing Luem more 
uniform. Anything that will tend to give us greater uniformity in 
compensation standards and administration is wort). of the most 
( areful consideration, CS} claily when it ony CS alls proiils ol leve ine 
all laws and administration practices Up LO itic bighest existing 
standard. It will be very difficult, however, to get ihe support of 
the railway brotherhoods to the proposed measure, sid wiiliout thei 


7 . 
| 


support it is very doubtful if it ean be passed if CO! Oress. mven if 
this measure were placed on the United States statute books, it would 
take many years to Dring the State laws inio soni thing like uni- 
formity, and it seems hopeless to dream of ever securing uniformity 
in judicial interpretation of and in administrative practices under 
the law. 
Mr. Thom’s solution is much more simple, direct, and satisfactor 

ii it Is constitutional to put all railway emplovees under KF ieral 
jurisdiction. The Railroad Administration evidently assun hat 
no constitutional amendment is needed to enable 3 to take ful] 


jurisdiction over compensation matters affecting railway emplov 
on the roads taken under Federal control. In all probabilit 

VW ruld be found tirat ahi =1i¢ railroads are envcact cL, Gi! ' 

darectly, in interstate commerce. In ar ease if the Railroad Ad 
ministration issued an adininistrative order or framed a i 
secured its passege by Coneress, the considersble be. of reid 
employees working on roads not under Federal control would 
excluded frem the order or act and we would not have ace lish 
the result so vreuthy to be desired.’ Hf the a api , 

by the Federal Employees’ Compensation { i i sl = 
sustained, the situation would be the sam Besides. when the 
railroads zo back to private management, as nov seeins inevitable, a 
compensation lay iramed by the iailroad Admin! Lravlon, or the 


extension of the Federa!} Employee ’ Compensation Act to apply to 
the roads new under Federal control, would be equaliy null and void. 

In view of the large “influence wielded by the railroad brother- 
hoods over legislation designed to affect their interests, it would seem 
to be highly desirable to bring every influence to bear upon public 
opinion in general, especially public opinion in the brotherhoods 
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themselves. Their national conventions meet in May and Juno, 
1919. It is highly desirable that all the brotherhoods take positive 
action favorable to the compensation principle as opposed to t: 
employer’s lability principle in dealing with injuries incurred | 
railroad employees. I think the American Association for La} 
Legislation should engage in an active campaign of education f 
the purpose of bringing the railroad brotherhoods to adopt 
principle of compensation. At the same time I think our associati: i 
should work to bring to the attention of Congress the unprotect«| 
state of the railroad workers, who are engaged in one of the mx 
hazardous of all industries. I think a bill should be framed an! 
introduced as soon as possible providing for the extension of ¢! 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to cover the railroads und: 
Federal control. This would bring the matter to the attention 
Congress. We could at the same time work for a bill along (! 
lines suggested by Mr. Thom. My own opinion is that such a ls 
would be held constitutional on the ground that all railroad tran-- 
portation is directly or indirectly interstate in character, all t' 
roads being engaged in handling freights and passengers that go b 
yond State boundaries and are therefore component parts of 
national transportation system. If, however, the constitution: 
lawyers of Congress think such a law would be unconstitutional, \ 
should begin at once to agitate for a constitutional amendme) 
which will make it possible to include all railroad employees unc: 
one law and one system of administration. The placing of the e: 
ployees under 48 distinct jurisdictions, some with no compensatioc: 
laws and others with laws specifically excluding all railroad em- 
ployees, does not appeal to me as being likely to produce harmon, 
efficiency, and good feeling. 

May 21, 1917, was a fateful day to workmen’s compensation. O 
that day the United States Supreme Court handed down four far 
reaching decisions which put a stop to the practice of those State: 
which had been granting compensation under their State laws to 
injured workers engaged in interstate commerce or in maritime 
pursuits. A maritime pursuit is any occupation which takes th: 
worker on board a vessel in navigable waters. Two of the cases 
were interstate commerce cases in which the court held that it was 
unconstitutional for a State to award compensation under its law 
to an employee engaged in interstate commerce. These decisions 
deprived interstate railroad employees of compensation awarded by 
New York, New Jersey, California, and perhaps some other States, 
and threw them back on the very doubtful protection of the Federal 
employer’s liability law. The other two cases were admiralty 
cases and took from longshoremen and maritime employees the com- 
pensation benefits granted them by the compensation administra- 
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tions and courts of New York, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia. The United States Supreme Court decided that the only 
-ecourse for these workers when injured was suit under the admi- 
-alty law of the United States. As a result of this backward looking 
decision, auch unrest was immediately manifested among the long- 
shoremen, especially in New York Harbor. To avert the possi- 
Wiliitv of a strike among longshoremen, the Federal Judicial Code 
was amended so as to give to those engaged in the loading, unloading, 
and repairing of vessels the right to accept compensation under 
‘ate law. The amendment is quite inadequate as it does not in- 
lude seamen, and makes no provision for employees under admi- 
ralty jurisdiction in the States without compensation laws. A 
'ederal law should be urged at once to extend the provisions of the 
ederal Employees’ Compensation Act to seamen and others coming 


ander admiralty jurisdiction. 

Even more important in point of numbers involved than the exclu- 
‘on of railroad and maritime employees from compensation benefits 
' the exclusions, explicit or implicit, of farm hands, casual laborers, 
‘omestie servants, and workers in so-called nonhazardous industries 

in establishments employing less than a minimum number of 
‘orkers. All these workers should, of course, be included under the 
workmen’s compensation laws. There still lingers in the minds of 
many the notion that workmen’s compensation laws create huge 
financial burdens, and that therefore compensation laws must be 
made niggardly as to benefits and limited to the limit as to coverage 
so as to save the States from bankrupicy. The casualty insurance 


‘ompanies are not without responsibility for the persistence of this 
hoary-headed fallacy. Of course the fact is that the economic bur- 
dens following-in the train of industrial accidents or illnesses fall 
with erushing force upon the workers, those least able to bear, shift, 
or evade them, where there is no provision for the distribution of 
these burdens over the industry or the whole community. ‘The only 
way &@ compensation law could possibly increase the burden of acci- 
dents is by increasing the number and severity of accidents. As a 
matter of fact our very inadequate and limited compensation laws 
have undoubtedly decreased accidents, both in frequency and severity, 
thereby justifying the compensation principle and pointing to the 
need for extending these laws to all employments and making their 
provisions really adequate. If only farmers and small employers 
understood the principles underlying the distribution of risks under 
an insurance plan, they would insist that their establishments come 
under the workmen’s compensation laws and that the State provide 
a State fund, preferably an exclusive, all-embracing State fund, for 
the cheaper and more secure insurance of their risks. I think this 
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association has no more important function to perform than 
enlightenment of the minds of the people generally as to the neces. 
for including all employees under compensation laws and the econ« 
and indispensability of an exclusive State fund. 

We are in danger of fooling ourselves by looking at Dr. Andrey : 
compensation map. The inclusion of a State in the white area «is i 
not necessarily mean that all is well in that State. Accordin, 
estimates made by Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the United States Bur. 
of Labor Statistics, out of the 40 jurisdictions now having com): 
tion laws in operation, 10, including Porto Rico and Alaska, ex 
more than half the workers within their borders, while 27 exclud 
least one-fourth of their workers. These estimates are based on 
assumption that all employers who may elect to come under the « 
pensation laws do so elect. This gives a greatly exaggerated tic 
in many instances. It is probable that nearly one-half of aii 
ployees in the States having compensation laws do not come ui: : 
these laws at all. It is highly desirable that all compensation | 
be made compulsory and that they be extended to inelude all | 
ployees. With a State fund it will be feasible to provide an 
guaranties for the payment of all compensation claims under 
all-inclusive laws. Insurance should be sold to small emplo» 
such as farmers, cobblers, small shopkeepers, and the like, so as ‘9 
entitle their employees to compensation benetits in case of disal 
due to industrial accident or illness. 

The only way compensation benefits can be extended to 
excluded classes is by means of exclusive public or so-called ‘‘S ‘, 


“ys Ral cacti s 
, “ 


insurance or by State-aided or monopolistic mutual associat 
We have no place in America for monopoly excep? a public mono; 
In justice to the workers, therefore, it becomes necessary to ady 
public or ‘State’ imsurance to the exclusion of all other king 
insurance. <A ‘competitive’ State fund which stands on the 
footing as private competing casualty imsurance companies seem: 
first glance to be the very quintessence of fairness and square: 
In reality it is never possible to put a State fund on an equal f 
with private casualty companies. The private companies will t 
only the cream of the business and leave to the State fund the tas! 
carrying all the more costly risks that are hardest to acquire and 
most subject to great catastrophies which wipe out reserves. J 
why should the community bind itself to refrain from giving the } 
guaranteed insurance to its workers at the lowest possible cost : 

is well known that the overwhelmingly greater part of the high co: 
of competitive insurance is due to the expenses of acquisition, renewa’ 
and collection of premium. The investment of reserve funds and t!ic 
computation of actuarial liabilities also constitute very heavy 
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charges. The costs of acquisition, renewal, collection of premiums, 
and investment of funds are almost eliminated under an exclusive 
State fund in which every employer would be obliged to insure his 
employees. ‘The premiums should be assessed and collected in the 
same way as taxes. In fact, there is no more reason for the inter- 
ference of private companies in the insurance of coimpensation risks 
than in the assessing and collecting of taxes. Ail these enormous 
advantages in economy and universality are lost if private competing 
methods are permitted to enter. A competitive State fund is but 
little better than a private profit-seeking stock casualty company. 

lt is frequently argued that the insurance companies should be 
maintained because of their great contributions to human welfare in 
times past, and because of the enormous store of experience and 
wisdom which they have acquired and the vast vested interest which 
they have built up by their industry and integrity. [ always go out 
of my way to call attention to the very great services perforined by 
the insurance companies in the past. It is urged that an isurance 
company 1s different from a brewery or distiliery in that it can ot, 
when there is no further need for it, be converted to anv useful pur- 
pose, such as the manufacture of artificial ive, denalured alcohol, or 
ginger pop. There is much force in this argument. but nothing like 
as much as in the case of the wagon toll roads of Vennsyivanie whieh 
brought suit to enjom the building and Oper: Otee ' the then pewly- 


conceived rauroads on the ground that the monopoiy charters of the 


toll roads were violated by the charters granted to the railroad come. 


ines. The eourts of Pennsylvania ar ar Teta Prwerypu Poains i H si 
roads, hoiding that the progress of the community could be neld 
up bv the monopolistic claims of an obsviete svsiem + Orie 
tion. The same principle holds true in the resiin of imsuranee, 
Community msurance 1s much cheaper and enches all, therefore 
it 2 ust and will supersede private Praise Ine COT 
ance. If exclusive state insurance can not bx btamed im any Lite, 
we should he ready to accept! teMporariis a COl peocpiye ij us 
one means of regulating and contro!!ine private es 

the provision for adequate medical, surgical, and s i treat- 
ment for injured workers is far more iniportant than the ellowance 
of money beneiits. Yet four States make no provision tever for 
such services. Twelve limit the cost to 3100 or less : G limit the 


period to 30 days or less. Pennsylvenia, which probabiv contributes 
more fatalities and seriously disabling injuries than any other Siate, 
generously allows a maximum of two weeks’ medicai attention if it 
doesn’t cost more than $25. Only four States permit of adequate 
medical and surgical treatment by placing no limits in ileir laws 
upon the time or cost of such services. Massachusetts, perliaps, de- 
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serves to be included with these four States because, although the jaw 
limits such services to two weeks, except in special cases, the Ma. 
chusetts Industrial Accident Board makes a special case of eye;y 
serious injury. Washington has no limitation either as to time «» 
amount, but requires the injured workman to pay one-half the ceo<;, 
which operates as a decided check on proper treatment. The {i+ 
that the law puts no limitation on medical services does not me:iy 
that all workmen receive all needed medical and surgical treatm) 
of the very best quality. In my judgment, it is quite as import:nt 
to make State compensation commissions, employers, insurance ¢01)- 
panies, and employees understand the economy of the best and nix; 
complete medical and surgical service as to get them to understand 
the justice of the compensation principle as over against the dama ».s- 
for-injury principle. We ought not to pause or let up in our eff ts 
to extend the compensation principle to the States of the ‘hls: 
belt’ and to apply this principle more intensively in the States (hat 
have adopted some part of the compensation principle, but ar 
yet unwilling to give all workers the benefit of compensation, 01 jo 
provide for their protection in the most effective and econom | 
way. But at the same time we should surely devote a large }:0- 
portion of our time, energy, and intelligence to teaching the ¢: 
truth that it is better and cheaper to pay competent doctors sy 
surgeons to save lives, limbs, and bodily functions than to pay co: 
pensation therefor. The plant manager, the company doctor, 
insurance companies, and the public are still living in the early 
Middle Ages, so far as the correct view of the medical question is 
concerned. Alas, few of the compensation commissions are muh 
more enlightened. The workman who suffers injury must be restoroid 
physically, mentally, and morally as quickly and as completely : 
possible. When he has been as completely rehabilitated as possi! 
he should be put back into industry. This may and generally » | 
involve his retraining either for his old job or a new job better adapiv 
to his particular disability. The industrial accident boards and con- 
missions must have a voice in this work of restoration, retrainiic, 
end reemployment of injured workers. The Smith-Bankhead /|)11! 
now before Congress provides for Federal aid on a fifty-fifty basis to 
the States which will undertake the rehabilitation and reemploymet 
of industrial cripples. The International Association of Industria! 
Accident Boards and Commissions at its annual meeting last September 
indorsed the principle of this bill which provides that the Federal! 
Board for Vocational Education shall have the administration of t/ic 
Federal funds to be allotted to the several State boards which have 
been designated or created to cooperate with the Vocational Educ: - 
tion Board in furthering vocational education in the several States. 


| 
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This may not be the best form of bill to take care of the rehabili- 
tation of those injured in industry, but the principle of Federal grants 
in aid to assist, stimulate, and direct the efforts of the States in dealing 
with important matters that involve large expenditures and affect 
the interests of the people generally has already been recognized 
hy the Federal Government in the Good Roads Act, the Vocational 
Kducation Act, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act applying to 
injured soldiers and sailors. The principle of Federal grants in aid 
promises to become one of the most useful means of bringing about 
much-needed uniformity and improvement in State legislation and 
administration in those fields where the principle is applicable. I 
think the American Association for Labor Legislation should appoint 
a committee to study the so-called Smith-Bankhead bill, suggest 
such changes as seem desirable, and work for its passage. Of course, 
(he compensation commissions, especially their medical departments, 
will play a large part in deciding what restorative treatment is to 
be given and for what industries and occupations the injured workers 
shall be trained. 

The money compensation provided in the laws of the different 
jurisdictions 1s altogether too small in amount. Twenty-one States 
allow but 50 per cent of wages. Porto Rico also allows only 50 per 
cont in case of temporary disabilities. Only three allow 65 per 
cent, and four allow a maximum of 663 per cent of wages. The max- 
imum allowance per week results in even greater hardship upon the 
workers since the period of high prices and high wages came in. 
Fourteen States have a maximum limitation on compensation of 
$10 per week or less. Porto Rico limits the weekly rate to $7, which 
may perhaps be justified on the basis of cost of living in that island, 
but Colorado has a limit of $8 per week, which certainly can not be 
justified on the ground of low cost of living there. Nine States allow 
a maximum of $12 per week, nine have a maximum of $13 to $15, 
and only two, New York and California, may grant as much as $20 
per week. At present prices it costs the typical worker’s family 
nearly $20 per week for food alone, so the utter inadequacy of these 
maximum limitations on compensation awards need not be further 
dwelt upon. 

In view of known facts, I am of the opinion that all maximum 
limitations on compensation should be immediately abolished. The 
percentage of wages allowed should certainly be not less than two- 
thirds. I am in favor of three-fourths, but will be greatly pleased 
if we can bring the 21 States which now allow only half pay up to the 
66% per cent level. 

The waiting period before compensation is allowed is much too 
long. Eighteen States, including Virginia, have a waiting period 
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of two weeks, while New Mexico has three weeks; 4 others have ten 
days, and 15 have one week. One week is a long time for a wor\- 
ingman’s family to be cut off from all or the principal part of |, 
means of living. The malingerer is held up as the reason for | 

50 per cent of wages and the two weeks’ waiting period which i, § 
found in most of our compensation laws. The malingerer is for | : 








most part a figment of an overheated imagination. He doesn’t es é 
in the swarms and hordes that have been described to us. Theo.) | 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act paid full wages and had 1 ie 
waiting period if the injured employee were disabled for 14 days | 

more. Yet I am convinced that there was very litle malinger; 

in order to secure full wages during disability. Jf we would spend = 
less time in speculating on the moral derelictions of the ‘labor: : 

classes”? and in trying to protect our pocketbooks from the more : 

less mythical malingerer and get down to hard work in behalf of — [| 

decently adequate compensation laws for the protection of the gi: 


mass of workers, we would be able to accomplish much more go: 

If we had a map showing by shadings from black toward wl 
the actual conditions with respect to workmen's compensation, thi 
would not be the striking contrast between the angelic snow-w) 
purity of the northern and western States and the deep sinist 
satanic black of the southeastern States. For example, Wvomi 


per REREAD oe 


on such a map, would not be more than one-third white, since 

protection of an elective compensation law is permitted to only 
per cent of her workers, no medical services are furnished, imo 
benefits are limited to from $15 to $35 per month in case of tempor: 
disability, and the waiting period is 10 days. New Jersey, w 
practically 100 per cent coverage in theory, would not appear b 

than a very dirty alluvial mud color, because the medical servic 

limited to 2 weeks and $50, the waiting period is 2 weeks, the | 
portion of wages allowed during disability ranges from 35 to 60 
cent, and the amount from $5 minimum to $10 maximum. © 
Massachusetts, so long the leader in iabor legislation, would 


| , 4 ee. 
ne abOWwWs Pracvicany 


ROR naa tee ne eee 


as a gloomy, slaty drab color, for, though s 
limited medical and surgical treatment and theoretically gives 
thirds of wages, the waiting period has only recently been redu 
to 10 days, the maximum benelit is limited to $14 per week wit! 
minimum of $5, and the scale of compensation for speciiic distin 
berments and disabilities is inadequate. ‘The maximum period di 
ing which compensation is payable is 500 weeks. Only New Yor 
which has the most liberal compensation law in the United Stat 
would look at all well on this map, appearing in a garb of beautifu!, 
though dark, pearl gray. The law, which is compulsory, wa: 
amended last winter so as to include all manufacturing establis!:- 
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ments employing 4 or more. The scale of money benefits is more 
liberal, all things considered, than in any other State, but medical 
services are limited to 60 days and the amount payable for partial 
disability is limited to $3,500, which pernuts of the maximum com- 
pensation at $15 per week for a period of 44 years. There is no 
reasonable reason why a one-legged or one-armed man should be 
compensated for two-thirds of his earning power for 44 
then be suddenly cut off from all further benefits. 

A great deal has been accomplished by winning recognition of the 
compensation principle in 38 States and 4 Territories and insular 
ossessions of the United States. But let us not think all is well] 
with the world and the millennium about to break upon us because 
a tardy, reluctant, and half-hearted acceptance has been accorded 
the principle that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Our workmen's 
compensation laws and administrations are still far from satisfactory, 


fan 


; 


The correction of these defects will require the best eYor(s of all 
interested in the welfare of those who do the hard and dangerous 
work of the world. 


| 
years and 
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THE NEW YORK HARBOR STRIKE, 


BY BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


An article entitled ‘‘The New York Harbor wage adjustmen: 
appearing in the September, 1918, Montnty LazBor Reviny,! 
forth the efforts of the Government in preventing industrial un) 
in New York Harbor and particularly the problems arising out 
arbitrary intervention on the part of the Government. The m 
perplexing problem grew out of conflicting jurisdiction of adjustin 
agencies. Finally on the morning of January 9, 1919, a gen 
strike was called, which by noon had completely paralyzed ha: 
traffic, including municipal ferries and boats operated by the Fed, 
Government. Practically all of the 16,000 men employed on har 
craft responded to the strike order and 50,000 or more longshoren 
were forced out of work. The strike threatened, moreover, to in) 
teamsters, drivers, and chauffeurs engaged in general truck: 
Transports loaded with returning soldiers were unable to bi 
Steamships scheduled to depart remained at their piers. 

The seriousness of the strike can hardly be overestimated. |. 
other large cities New York City lives virtually from hand to ino: 
3ut unlike any other city the insular location of New York m 
the city absolutely dependent upon harbor traffic for daily ne 
Its relation, moreover, to overseas traffic has given it such import: 
during the period of the war that any prolonged interruption to ha 
traffic would have been an international calamity. With the w > 
need of continuing the stream of supplies to European countries ; 
as well, bringing our troops back without delay, it is searcely 

important, now that hostilities have ceased, to keep the port of 
York open. The gravity of thesituation wasappreciated. Munici: 
State, and Federal authorities were appealed to but existing age) 
of adjustment were unable to promise an adjustment. Cable 
were sent to the President urging immediate intervention. The IP 
dent replied promptly, addressing the National War Labor Board 





I have been informed by the Secretary of Labor as to the serious situation w! 
has developed in the port of New York and the strike of marine workers \ e 


’ 


seriously crippled the movement of troops and supplies. I consider this a g 
emergency and understand that it has arisen because the parties to the contro, 
failed to make a joint submission to the National War Labor Board. 

I earnestly request that you take up this case again and proceed to make a finding 
appreciate the honesty and sincerity of the board announcingon W ednesday thatit co 
not promise a final decision in the controversy without a formal submission from 
parties, but | am sure that the War and Navy Departments, the Shipping Board, «: 
the Railroac Administration and any other governmental agencies interested in | 
controversy will use all the power they possess to make your findings effective. 

I also believe that private boat owners will feel constrained by every considerat i: 
of patriotism in the present emergency to accept any recommendation which y 
board may make, although the National War Labor Board, up to the signing of |! 
armistice, was concerned solely with the prevention of stoppage of war work and t! 
maintenance of production of materials essential to the conduct of the war. 


1 MONTHLY LABOR REVICW, Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1918, p. 1. 
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| take this opportunity also of saying that it is my earnest hone that in the present 
riod of industrial transition arising from the war the board should use all means 
within its power to stabilize conditions and to prevent industrial dislocation and 

rare. Wooprow WILSON, 

The several departments named by the President immediately 
oquested the National War Labor Board to act, agreed to accept its 
da jsion as applicable to their marme operations in the port and 
‘sined with the Secretary of Labor in requesting the men to resume 
«ork. The National War Labor Board notified employers and em- 
plovees that hearings would be held at once. Under these circum- 

‘ances the strike cémmittee voted, on the evening of January 11, 

order the men back to work. The strike thus came to an end 
pproximately three days after being called. 

“Quite apart from the details of the strike or its adjustment is tho 
fact that it is the first serious breakdown of the machinery set up by 
ihe Government for the adjudication of labor controversies ‘‘ during 
‘he period of the war,” and applies the acid test to its adaptability to 
readjustment problems. Viewed in this light, the circumstances 
which led to the inability of agencies of adjustment to prevent the 
‘ie-up of the harbor are significant. 

\s explained in the article previously mentioned, a threatened 
strike of New York Harbor employees in the latter part of 1917 led 
io intervention by the United States Shipping Board, and an agree- 

ut whereby during the period of the war all controversies affecting 

's and working conditions of New York Harbor employees would 
be 1 ir ass to a strictly Government board consisting of one repre- 
sentative each of the Shipping Board, the Department of Labor, and 
ihe Department of Commerce. This agreement was a substitute for 

« first proposed which provided for a representative of employers 
aud a representative of employees, with a chairman to be chosen by 

¢ Shipping Board. Employers refused the form of arbitration thus 
pl wai on the ground of unwillingness to deal with the Marine 
Workers’ Affiliation, then comprising four of the six harbor unions. 

An award was made establishing minimum wages and working 
conditions for all harbor boat employees in the port. Complaints of 
violation of the award on the part of employers, both private and 
public, multiplied rapidly, more than two hundred of the four hundred 
or more boat owners being complained against during the first three 
months of the award. To: check the rapidly growing unrest, adminis- 
trative machinery was set up and finally as a last resort a considerable 
number of recalcitrant owners were summoned to appear before the 
Shipping Board and were threatened with seizure of property. 

In the meantime the Government had assumed control of the 
ralroads together with the water ends of rail carriers which in the 
port of New York embraced approximately 40 per cent of the harbor 
marine equipment. ‘The establishment of a Railroad Wage Com- 
mission to make recommendations as to wages and working condi- 

100785°—19-——2 [331 
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tions raised at once the question of divided jurisdiction. The dar,» 
of two sets of wage rates and working conditions for identical ¢]a.cp. 
of labor in the port was pointed out to the commission with t! 
sult that its recommendations excluded those employees y 
wages and working conditions were the result of awards by goyor). 
mental agencies created subsequent to our entry into the war. ‘| 
recommendation was not approved by the Director General of 
roads and in his Order No. 27, issued in May, 1918, wage inc: 
were amnounced to railroad marine employees. a 
Prior to this, however, four of the harbor unions appealed 1 “ 
newly created National War Labor Board for a revision of i} 
award. Theresuit was a modification of the original agreeimeit so 
provide tor two additional members on the board of arbitration, om 
resenting evaployers and one representing employees, and for ar 
ing. ‘The rehearing before the enlarged board was held and an inc 
in wages agreed upon. Before the award could be issued, Order 
27 of the Director General was announced and the harbor board ) 
held the promulgation of its award in order that it might seek th tL 
ment with the Ratiroad Administration to avoid the confusiv: 
unrest which 1t was felt would arise from divided jurisdiction. 
ferences were held and an understanding reached whereby Orde: 
27 was withheld in its application to railroad marine employ: 
the port of New York and awards of the harbor board were 1 
made recommendatory to the Railroad Administration. ring ‘ 
ment creating the harbor ‘board was again modified to provide for | 
additional members, one representing the railroads and one repr 
ing employees. An award was issued July 12, 1918, effective 
Mavy31, 1919, unless in the judgment of the board conditions warre: 
a change prior to the date thus fixed for expiration. 
This award, like the one previously issued, provided only 
minimum wage rates and working conditions. Some of the w. 
rates thus established were lower than railroad marine emplo\ 
would have received under Order No. 27. The Director Geir 
accordingly ordered that wherever employees were entitled to n 
under Order No. 27 than under the harbor award, the railroad aw 
would prevail. This at once restored differentials as between id: bs 
tical classes of railroad marine labor. It was brought to the att: 7 
tion of the harbor board that the Railroad Administration was see‘: a. 
to do away with wage differentials within an occupation and that 
accordance with this policy the harbor board was requested 
recommend an upward standardization of wages to railroad mari: 
employees on the basis of the highest rate paid in each oceupation. ‘T! 
harbor board refused to make the recommendation on the ground thi: 











wages had once been standardized by an award to which the railroa te 
both under private and public management were parties, that tl: es 
standard had been upset by the Railroad Administration, and that “ 


further differential as between the wages ef employees on public an: 
[332] 
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privately operated boats would result in destructive competition for 
inbor. The harbor board and the Shipping Board c onferred with the 
Railroad Administration and it was agreed that no further change would 
bo made in the wages and working conditions of railroad marine em- 
ployees except on the recommendation of the harbor board. 

In order to avoid a repetition in other ports and other udustries 

the New York Harbor situation, a conference committee of national 
idjustment agencies was formed to which awards touching classes 
iabor over Which more than one adjustment agency had jurisdic- 


ion would be referred for review before being promulg ated. Notices 


_ 


core sent to the various local bo: ards and commissions, ine ‘luding thie 
tak Harbor board, instructing them not to issue awards until 

. conference committee had given its approval. 

— the time the conference committee was organized, the Rai- 


, a 


tilt 


road Administration began to put into effect a basic eight-hour day 
with wage increases to a large number of employees. The exelu- 

n of rallroad marine employees from these advantages, in thie face 
of the previous proposal of the Railroad Administration to standardize 
their wages upward, led to considerable dissatisfaction. The harbor 
unions and the board of arbitration were criticised by railroad eim- 
plovees and accused of seeking to withheld from them what the Rail- 
road Administration was — for the ‘mm to ehjoy. Committees of 

ployees appealed to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Co idiliens and were directed to apps to the harbor board. The 
liagbor board, in turn, requested the Railroad Administration to 
advise whether hearings should be held and recommendations made. 
Several weeks elapsed before a reply was received requesting the 
harbor board to hear the demands of the railroad marine workers 
and on the same day that this request was received the harbor 
board was notified by the marine director of the port for the Rail- 
road Administration that the Administration had authorized the 
upward standardization of wages previously proposed. The harbor 
board immediately placed the matter before the confereiuce committee 
to ascertain whether that committee had approved the increases 
ordered by the Railroad Administration and was advised that the 
action had not been approved by the conference committee and 
would be taken up with the Railroad Administration. 

This upward standardization of wages to railroad mariiie employees, 
together with the general trend of wage adjust ments in ot her industries 
and the announced policy of the Railroad Administration of granting 
the basie eight-hour day to all railroad employees, added fuel to the 
smoldering unrest in the harbor. On November 6, 1918, unlicensed 
men on railroad boats refused to work until they received the eight- 
hour day. Two days later the Marine Workers’ Affiliation, on behalf 
of all marine employees, presented demands for wage increases and 
for an eight-hour day. These demands in comparison with wages 
previously demanded and awarded are shown in the following table: 
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In the hope of averting what seemed to be a rapidly approac| 
crisis, the harbor board notified the Railroad Administration of 
situation and advised that hearings must be held at once, but 
unless the future policy of the Railroad Administration was kn 
the harbor board could not proceed safely or intelligently to 
recommendations in the case of railroad marine employees. {1 
graphic reply was received to the effect that the Railroad Adm: 
tration had decided to adjust the wages of its marine emplo. 
through its own agencies. In fact the case of the railroad mei 
strike was then being heard, and shortly thereafter 1t was annou: 
that a wage increase and the basic eight-hour day had been granu 

The harbor board was thus faced with the alternative of adop: 
the settlement made by the railroads or of adding to the confusic: 
proceeding to make an award applicable only to employees on oi 
than railroad-operated boats. The harbor board, however, announ: 

a hearing for Nevember 15,1918. Private boat owners now took | 
position that they would not consent to a reopening of the case uni! 
May 31, 1919, the date of expiration of the award, and refused 
appear. The railroad representative on the board advised that 
had been directed to withdraw from the board. In view of 1! 
attitude of private owners and the Railroad Administration 
harbor board met and in a lengthy resolution recited the conflic: 
jurisdiction concluding that— 

Whereas the board now has before it demands from harbor employees presc: 
through the Marine Workers’ Affiliation of the port of New York and asking that the d: 
sion of the board on these demands be made applicable to all harbor employees, : 

Whereas in view of the action taken by the Railroad Administration the boar 
without authority to act tor all harbor employees, yet with the interest of the ent 
port in mind can not take any action not applicable to the entire port, and 

Whereas the board feels that the situation has at no time justified a departure f 
the policy of standardizing wages and working conditions of all harbor mari 
employees and that such departure has not only created dissension within the ran! 
of labor and led to competition for labor contrary to governmental policy, but hu 
brought governmental agencies of adjudication into disrepute, destroying th 
effectiveness, and now bids fair to create an uncontrollable situation, and 

Whereas the problems of reconstruction make it immediately imperative t) 
action be taken to protect the marine interests of the port by making effectiv: 
policy comprehending all interests, and 

Whereas all efforts of the Board of Arbitration in this direction have been sct «' 
naught by the unwillingness of the railroads to concede an identity of interests or 1 
consider the general interests of the port, and 

Whereas the continuance of this board under the circumstances set forth apparent! 
will not lead to a reestablishment of the principles upon which the board feels the entin 
marine interests of the port depend, and may conceivably prevent the restoration « 
such principles by means of other agencies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board recommend its own dissolution and that concurrently wii! 
such dissolution an agency be set up vested with authority to review the entire 
situation and to make recommendations which when approved in the light of a national 
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labor policy shall be issued as an award applicable to all harbor marine employees and 
interests. 

In the meantime, however, dissatisfaction on the part of some of 
the railroad employees with the proposed settlement made for a 
delav in the issuance of the formal order annowneing the terms of 
the settlement and suggested the possibility of some arrangement 
whereby further conflict of jurisdiction might be avoided. ‘To this 
end the Shipping Board called a conference at Washington, November 
29, 1918, of representatives of employers and emplovees and of all 


Government departments interested in the operation of harbor 


craft in the port of New York. At this conference boat owners 
repeated their objection to a reopening of the case but did not refuse 
oheolaiale to arbitrate. The sie" Administration signilied its 
willingness to cooperate, agreed to withhold its decision in their 
proposed adjustment until the harbor board could make recom- 
Hie sndations, and offered to detail a representative to sit with the harbor 
board in an advisory capacity. 

As a result of the conference with the Ship ping Board and other 
interests, the harbor board called a he aring for December 6, 1918. 
Boat owners appeared by counsel aad gave notice that they con- 
sidered the board no longer existent, it having been created for the 
period of the war which had terminated with the signing of the 
armustice; dented the jurisdiction of the board and refused to be 
bound by any decision it might make. They signified their wiiling- 
ness, however, to permit the board to determine whether there had 
been an increase in the cost of living and to grant wage increases in 
accordance therewith. The board refused to be restricted in its 
determination and proceeded to hold a conference with the Shipping 
Board and the Railroad Administration for the purpose either of 
making an award on ex parte testimony or of deciding upon some other 
course of action. A new agreement was proposed as a compromise, 
providing for the establishment of a new board of arbitration made up 
of two representatives each of harbor boat owners and employees 
and an umpire to be chosen by these four or, in case of failure, to be 
selected by the National Adjustment Commission of the Shipping 
Board. It was further provided that if the board thus created did 
not effect a settlement, the National Adjustment Commission would 
hear and determine the case. This proposition was accepted by 
employees but refused by employers who based their refusal on an 
unwillingness to arbitrate the question of the eight-hour day. 

This refusal of employers to accept a new agency of arbitration was 
followed by the withdrawal of the employer member of the harbor 
board, so that the board was left in the position that if an award was 
made it would be without evidence from employers and without 
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employer representation on the board. In view of this, and fa. .| 
with the knowledge of an impending strike, the harbor board appear! 
before the National War Labor Board, stating its inability to . 
under the circumstances and requesting that body to assume juy 
diction. The War Labor Board called a hearing, citing employ. 
and employees to appear and show cause why they should not proc: | 
under the arbitration agreement. The boat owners stated (| 
position practically as before. The Railroad Administration signi! 
its willingness to cooperate but would not agree in advance to 
bound by the decision. The War Labor Board ruled, howev 
that the agreement was binding on all parties, upheld the jurisdicti: 
of the harbor board, directed that any vacancies on the board shou}! 
be immediately filled by the appointing powers and that if eit! 
employers or employees wished a revision of the award they shou! |! 
seek such revision in accordance with the provisions of the award 

In accordance with this ruling of the War Labor Board the sic: 
tories to the agreement or modifications thereof creating the har! 
board were requested to fill vacancies on the board. <A hearing \ 
announced for December 27, 1918. Neither the Railroad Admin 
tration nor boat owners had named representatives on the board | 
place of those withdrawn, and boat owners now took the positi: 
that they would follow the lead of the Railroad Administration a) 
reserve the right to accept or reject any finding that might be mad 
This position was modified the following day so as to constitute 
refusal to arbitrate the eight-hour day or to name an employ 
member on the board, regardless of what action the Railroad Admin. 
tration might take. 

Under these circumstances the remaining members of the harh 
board met and adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, certain signatory parties have refused or failed to reappoint members 1 
fill vacancies on this board in accordance with their agreement and its modification: 
constituting this board, and it is therefore impossible to reconstitute this board i: 
accordance with the rulings of the National War Labor Board and to properly arbitra: 
the present demands of the signatory employees; it is 

Resolved, That this board declines to act in this case and that the demands present 
to it by the employees be referred to the National War Labor Board and recommend: 
that that board hear these demands. 

Representatives of employees sent a telegraphic appeal to the 
National War Labor Board stating that the harbor board had 
refused to act and requesting that the War Labor Board assume 
jurisdiction. The Secretary of Labor and the Shipping Board joined 
in the requests thus submitted and declared a grave emergency to 
exist. A hearing was called by the War Labor Board, January 7, 
1919. Boat owners and the Railroad Administration refused to 
accept the jurisdiction of the board or to agree in advance to be bound 
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ty its findings. Boat owners, however, proposed a new board of 
»bitration made up of three representatives each of employers and 
employees and an impartial chairman. This board should have 
nower to arbitrate wages. In the matter of hours and conditions of 
omployment they proposed a committee of 24 members; each side 
tO choose six representatives of employees and six representatives of 
employers. This committee should make a thorough investigation 
for a period of not less than 30 days and recommend by majority 
-ote to the arbitration board, which board had the power to accept 
or to reject. After a brief public hearing, the board went into 
utive session with representatives of employers and employees. 
The sessions were continued the following day but no agreement was 
reached. Employees refused the kind of arbitration proposed by 
employers, objecting particularly to the stipulation that the investi- 
cation into hours and conditions of employment should extend over 

period of 30 days or more. When it became apparent that the 
deadlock could not be broken either by creating a local agency or by 
securing a submission from employers, the War Labor Board an- 
nounced its inability to act in the following decision: 

The National War Labor Board finds itself unable to secure a settlement of the 

itroversy with reference to the New York Harbor situation, for the following reasons: 

|. Private boat owners and the Railroad Administration failed to comply with the 
order of the board of December 21, 1918, to fill the vacancies existing on the New York 
Harvor Wage Adjustment Board. 

». The private boat owners and the Railroad Administration refused to submit 
the case to the National War Labor Board and to agree to be bound by its decision. 

;. The private boat owners refused to submit the question of an eight-hour day to 
any other proposed form of arbitration, except after an investigation for a period of not 
less than 30 days by a specially created conference committee supplementary to the 
\rbitration Board. 

Under the principles and policies of the National War Labor Board, we can not 
proceed further and give assurance of rendering a definite and binding decision, 
except in face of joint submission. 

This case, which was instituted on November §, 1918, by the employees, has already 
heen subjected to long delay, and we feel that it would not be just to the parties to the 
controversy further to prolong consideration by this board. 

We further take this means of notifying the parties to the controversy—the employ- 
ces, the private boat owners, and the Railroad Administration—and the various 
governmental departments at whose instance we took up this case, viz, the Department 
oi Labor, the Shipping Board, and the War and Navy Departments, that we have 
been unable to effect a settlement of the case, either by mediation or conciliation. 

in making this declaration, the National War Labor Board earnestly appeals to the 
parties to this controversy, the employers aud employees in New York Harbor, to 
immediately organize a local board of arbitration and conciliation for the adjustment 
of all controversies. 


This decision was followed by a public statement issued -by the 
labor section of the War Labor Board exonerating employees if a 
strike should occur and placing the onus on employers, public and pri- 
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vate, for violating their agreement and refusing to submit to + |\, - 
War Labor Board. Representatives of employees arranged ii)... G 
diately for a meeting of the strike committee and announced a 

for the morning of January 9. The strike was called with the re); ‘1 


as stated previously, that the port was completely tied uj) 
President was appealed to and only upon his request that t 
‘Labor Board proceed to make a finding, with the intimation the rv 
finding would be backed up by all the power of the Govern: 4 
were the employees persuaded to return to work. 3 

Although not specifically directing governmental agenci 
accept the jurisdiction of the National War Labor Board, the re 
of the President could not be interpreted in any other way and 
resentatives of the Railroad Administration, the Shipping Boara, " 
the Departments of War and Navy immediately requested the 
Labor Board to act and agreed to accept its findings. The | 
announced hearings beginning January 13, 1919. Boat owne: 
fused again to submit to the War Labor Board, and took exce; 
to the personnel of the labor section of the board, declaring th 
scurrilous attack had been made upon owners in the public s: 
ment issued by the labor section. The objection to the personn: 
the board was overruied and, after an executive session, the | 
announced that it would hear the case on the joint submissio; 
public owners and their employees, making a decision with res) 
to the wages and hours of such employees and that in the case 
private boat owners and their employees which did not come to 
board on joint submission, a recommendation would be made. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to predict what action | 
be necessary to prevent interruption of harbor traflic. It Js scare 
conceivable that private employers will continue to refuse to acc 
the instrumentality set up by the President or to ignore its findin 
Certainly the Government can not permit its interests to be je 
ardized or the safety and well-being of millions of people to be thres'- 
ened by the recurrence of astrikein the port. Whether or not the e: 
ployees are justified in their demands, they have for the time bei 
placed themselves in an impregnable position by agreeing to acce 
the decision of the War Labor Board and in agreeing previously 10 
continue under the harbor board or to submit all issues to any oth 
impartial board. 

Quite apart from the interest of the public in the present emerge: 
is the effect of the settlement upon the future relations of harbor bo: 
owners and employees. Apparently Government intervention in thc 
port, although preventing any cessation of work during actual hos- 
tilities, has not done away with prewar methods of settling labor 
controversies. The nearest approach to peaceful self-adjustment 
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were the several proposals to create a local ageney upon which the 
Government was not represented. Had the preposais as finally 
«hnutted to this effect been made when the question of reopening 
‘he award first ‘ame up, they would doubtless have been accepted 
1 repeated jurisdictional “squabbles” gave rise to unrest and lent 
lt.e encouragement to eliplovers and emplovees to eet together. 
The attitude of employers in refusing to arbitrate and the tardiness 
of their proposal to create a local board strenethened the conviction 
of employees that any settlement suggested by empiovers must be 
jewed with suspicion. This feeling was aggravated in large tieasure 


PW weeks before the strike by employers advertisi r jor strike- 


} - et: . . ° 1: 
aicers and offering POSLLIONS to returning SOLG1rsS 3 (j i is, 
if feeling Was turchel intensified during tne strike througvis circulars 
hy ray} c ghorraditi i —- f } cone : 
DV enmipiovers aiscregciting the leaders o1 The Union Lf) pro- 


nosing a form of welfare association. 
A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDE 


ve. the undersigned, nereby constitute ourseives aud ou cessors w luntary 


iation to be known as 
NEW YORK HARBOR CONCILIATI 


First. The purposes of The association are 10 aqdisuUst wo Sand working ¢ mwions in 


. port of New York, to hear and redress grievances ot all kinds between craplover 


| employee, to recoguize and reward acis ol heroi ahd Sei-sacriuce Dv marlne 
kers, to restore and maintain the tormer autii ity and picestage of tie Captains ol 
ting equipment, to encourage employers and em ] yees t lav isy into 
effect suitable systems for the payment of sick benefits, old-age pensir as well as 


for the sharing of profits and for the promotion of thrift, to provide an open forum for 


the discussion of ail questions relating to the commerce and weliare of the port of New 
York, and generally to create and uphold a spirit of understanding and cooperation 
between the members. 

Second. The duration of the association shall be perpetual 

fhird. The association shall be governed in ail things by a board of 2° me:bers, io 


be elected annually, 10 of whom shall be chosen by employers and 10 by eimployees, 

and like equal representation shal) be had upon every committee elected or a;pointed. 

fhe undersigned shai! constitute the board until the selection of their successors. 
Fourth. All owners and Operators of boats and ali einploy ees thereon, and all other 


persons interested in the commerce of the port of New York. shall be eligible to meta. 
bership 
Fifth. An employee member shail pay dues of $1 per annuin, and an employer 


member shall pay annual dues equal to $1! for cach person in his employ; provided, 


that employer members who do not own or operate marine harbor equipment shall 
pay but one fee of $5 per annum. 

Sixth. The board shall have full power to adopt, enforce, and modily wage scales 
and working conditions and to penalize any failure to observe the same, and to provide 
ior the arbitration of differences between members. 

Seventh. The board shall have power to elect and remove a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. It is also empowered to adopt and amend. by-laws 
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and to amend this constitution by the affirmative votes of seven board members 
senting employers and seven representing employees. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands this 9th day of Januar 
Employ: 
(10 signatn 
EMpPLoy) 
(10 signatu 


The letter accompanying the above plan stated in part that 


We suggest this agency for the adjustment of all present and future diffe: 
We shall be glad to have you join and to cooperate with us in an effort to ma} 
port of New York a model ior other ports to follow. We do not ask you to quil 
unions. Under the plan we now propose you will be free, as you always hay 
to carry a union card or to remain outside. 

For your information we want to tell you that this ‘‘fifty-fifty”’ proposition 
fairest one that we ever can or ever will make. You should know also that 1 
called leaders of your unions have refused to consider it. We want you to kno 
that they have refused to arbitrate our differences before any Federal judge « 
person appointed by such judge, or before any military officer who has fought 
in the war with Germany. We are done with those leaders for good. We sh 
glad to negotiate again with your unions as soon as they select new represent 
who really speak for the enlightened sentiment of the members, but not befor 

Thus in respect to the willingness of employers and employe: 
compose their own differences through collective bargaining, 
situation in the port is very nearly the same as when the Ship; 
Board first intervened and secured an agreement to submit | 
board of arbitration. That board, for all practical purposes, is 
out of existence. Employees are more thoroughly organi, 
however, than when the case first went to arbitration and 
realize their strength. If the strength is used wisely it will 
directed toward providing adequate means of  self-adjustm 
Until this can be accomplished there seems to be no other way 
for the Government to continue to intervene. 

The foregoing brief history of the labor situation in New Y 
Harbor is a forcible illustration of the lack of a uniform policy 
dealing with the question of wages and working conditions. ‘7 
absence of a definite labor program stands out most conspicuou 
in a retrospective view of our efforts to secure maximum product: 
of war materials. It still gravely confronts us in our readjustm: 
problems. At the outset of our entry into the war we had ty» 
Federal agencies of adjustment: The railroad board of mediat 
and the Division of Conciliation of the Department of Labor. Rea! 
izing the imperative need of uninterrupted production, numero: 
boards and commissions were set up. Each proceeded in its ow 
way and according to its own notions. Most of these agencies wi 
created, in effect at least, for the period of the war. Had the w: 
continued another six months or a year it is possible that a sysic: 
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of coordination could have been worked out. An indication of this 

‘ound in the conference committee of national adjustment agencies 
«hich theoretically was constituted to review wage awards but which 
»pparently did not have the authority to prevent divided jurisdiction 
nd confusion of wage rates in the port of New York. 

The most widely heralded of adjustment agencies was the National 
\Var Labor Board, proposed by a joint conference of leading repre- 

ntatives of capital and labor and created by proclamation of the 
President. Its jurisdiction, as the name implies, was limited to war 
industries, though in practice jurisdiction over other industries was 
tuken by joint consent of employers and employees. An award 
could be made only by-unanimous vote. Failing in this, the points 
at issue went to an umpire. No provision was made for the enforee- 
ment of awards of the board, though the manner in which the board 
was constituted as well as its representative character placed squarely 
behind the board the force of public opinion. Moreover, the large 
war powers of the President gave whatever of force was necessary 
apart from moral suasion or public opinion. 

With the cessation of hostilities came a sudden relief from the 
tension of the preceding months. Although technically the war 
had net come to an end, no one expected that hostilities would be 
esumed. The compelling realization of a war emergency that had 
previously forced all other considerations into the background was 
now lacking. Thus before employees and employers fully appre- 
ciated the stabilizing influence of an adjustment tribunal like the 
War Labor Board, they were faced with the knowledge that its 
continuation was but a matter of a few months. The beard un- 
doubtedly considered this and that from thenceforth its usefulness 
would be predicated in even larger measure upon the willingness of 
employers and employees to accept its jurisdiction. The joint 
chairmen recommended to the President the dissolution of the board, 
stating that since it had been created to secure maximum produc- 
tion of war materials, and that need having been met, the board 
should not be continued. The Secretary of Labor, however, 
requested that the board continue to function in order to assist in the 
problem of readjustment. The board acceded to this request, but 
adopted as a rule of procedure that it would act only in cases where 
joint consent was secured and referred several hundred pending cases 
to the Department of Labor to be handled by the Division of Con- 
ciliation. All rules of procedure, however, were to be set aside upon 
the direct appeal of the Secretary of Labor or the heads of other gov- 
ernmental departments. 

When the War Labor Board stepped into the New York. Harbor 
situation just prior to the strike, it did so by the direct request of the 
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Secretary of Labor and the Shipping Board. The board was theyre. 
fore not estopped from action by the technicality of failing to secir, 
joint consent. That technicality had been set aside by the de: |,- 
ration of the Secretary of Labor that an emergency had arisen \ \ |) 
which existing agencies were unable to cope. The board did 
act, because it felt that a final decision could not be promised 
that any prolonged delay would simply precipitate a strike. A {))\4\ 
decision was deemed doubtful for two reasons: One of the prince). 
governing the action of the board provides that decisions ot 
board must be unanimous. Failing in this, the case goes to an um; 
The main issue in the New York Harbor case was the reductio: 
hours from twelve to eight. The question of. the eight-hour da: 
made for a difference of opinion in previous cases and had mac 
necessary to refer the case to an umpire. In order to refer the 
to an umpire, however, the board must sit as an arbitration bo 
and not as a board of finding. Without joint submission the bo 
regarded itself as simply a board of finding unable to make a fin’ 
except by unanimous vote and unable to call in an umpire bec 
it was not an arbitration board. The request of the Presi: 
virtually directs the board to make a finding in the New 
Hzarbor case and presumably might set aside any rules of proce 
that stood in the way of such finding. As stated previously, |x 
ever, the board will arbitrate the question as submitted by jo 
consent of publie owners and their employees and thus if a um 
mous decision is not reached can refer the case to an umpire. 

The President further requests that the board ‘‘use all me: 
within its power to stabilize conditions and to prevent indust) 
dislocation and wariare”’ during “the present period of industry 
transition arising from the war.’ This would seem to indicate t! 
the period during which the board may conceivably continue 
function does not necessarily end with the declaration of pea 
There should be no further delay, however, in determining how l!o: 
the board is to continue to function and in establishing by legislatiy: 
action an agency to replace it at the proper time. There are man 
features in the constitution and procedure of the National W, 
Labor Board that may well be incorporated in a permanent Nationa! 
Adjustment Board. Such a board should be made up of say three 
representatives each of employers and employees. The members 
should be selected, as the need arises, from a larger number chosen to 
represent the different industries, so that it will be possible to have 
on the board at least one representative each of employers and 
employees with a practical knowledge of the particular industry in 
question. The board should have full power to investigate and to 
make findings. It does not appear from the experience of other 
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countries that it is feasible to atlempt Lo deny the right to strike or 
lock out or to impose penalties for such action. 
Such a plan does not contemplate a less ning of the meditation and 


e nelliation activities ol governn ental azencies or a substitution of 
jitrary authority for the trade agreement. On the contrary, 


ful self-adjustment showd receive first consideration. Failing 


: i ah 7° ’ , . . j . . 
in this, adjustment should be sought by mediation and conethation. 


ji seems desirable, however, thet the work of mediating and con- 
lating should be done by an agency other than the one with 
thority to make an arbitrary investigation and to hand down 


findings. Representatives should be stationed at least in the large 


es Me : — char 7143 Te thy) ' j , 

mdustriat Centers and charged with the responsiblity of keep ne in 

. é: close touch with the situation that si¢ns of Industrial unrest 
. ’ 7 ’ , 

ean be detected and the cause sought before the danger of a strike or 
; <p ry. 4 ‘ ? 

joc KOUL BUISes. These representatives may quite properiv act as 
L 4 > ‘ | ’ miliag ’ if ‘ iy ty Sabi | 17 + | " ) 7 ATyye 

medalators aud Concillabtors ] adjustment »y LCS ( Means Cills 


mmpossible, the National Adjustment Board will he r adly available 


ne Me per ages 
as a tribunal in which both sides have equal representation and 


< 


. a. pe ! j i i ? ‘#7 +}, ~ wh, , ] vad 1 ? ea “ 
heiore which both may come i they choose, bul which in any event 
-- ae : < = + ‘ 
has the power on its own inittative to determine the facts, to Dring 
A 

7 4 4 £ 1 Be } ee ; oe ’ 

tnem to tne attention or tne publi . and to make tind: IFS, Dbclore 
; , 2 em» . . tea i ' } er NS { . 

1c pressure O1 puHoiue Op nhion, enlightened yV LHe Thin ol sucn a 


. . ’ ° ? ' ' ' ] t 
tribunal, neither side would be able jong to stand opposer 
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NEXT STEPS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY SAMUEL M’CUNE LINDSAY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR | 
LEGISLATION; PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
YORK CITY. 





{\ddress delivered before the American Association for Labor Legislation, Richmond, Va., Dec. : ‘ 
This is not a bad time but indeed a very good time for mem! i 

of the American Association for Labor Legislation and their fri 

who have been interested during the past 12 years in maintain» } 

the American branch or section of the International Association | {| 

Labor Legislation, to reexamine and restate their aims. These y 


emerge re 


stated briefly in the constitution adopted February 15, 1906, at 

time the association was organized, to be: (1) To promote uniforiy 
of labor legislation in the United States, and (2) to encourage 
study of labor conditions in the United States with a view to pron 
ing desirable labor legislation. 

It would be interesting also to review the various activities of 
association during the past 12 years, which have been fruitful 
important legislative results in many directions. I shall, howe, 
address myself to neither of these attractive and desirable tasks 
this occasion, though perhaps, by implication, to both of them, 
a brief consideration of some of the problems of social insurance 
the United States. 

Social insurance is fundamental and vital to the aims and e\ 





to the very existence of this association and ef the larger body 
which it is a part—the International Association for Labor Legis! 
tion. Social insurance also seems to me to le at the heart of t) 
most promising solution of the great task of social and industri 
reorganization and reconstruction which the marvelous chane 
throughout the world during the recent months and years of un- 
precedented upheaval, destruction, and ravages of war have fore: 
upon us. If the fruits of victory are to be worth what they ha: 
cost, they will constitute, as the thinking men of the entire civiliz 
world believe and hope to make them, a new basis of internation: 
or world security for the democratic and self-governing institution- 
of all peoples. Within national and local units of government t 
what chapter of experience in social organization shall we turn if 
not to social insurance to bring about a corresponding sense 0! 
security for the individual in his economic and industrial life? 

It may be well at the outset to make it clear that in speaking of 
social insurance we are not dealing with a new or untried or vague 
and visionary scheme of social reform but rather with a very simple, 
practical, definite, and well-understood principle of business and social 
organization capable of varied application and experimental only to 
the extent and degree of variation in its application. 
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Americans have had an extensive and varied experience with 
private insurance of all kinds, and the business and national instinets 
the American people have accustomed them to make the widest 
sible use of the principle of insurance in all sorts of business 
‘rs, Social insurance simply means the application of the same 
uciples to matters in which there is an insurable interest on the 
part of the community or society or the State. The essence of the 
principle of insurance consists in the pooling of the risks and the 
resources of a group of persons, whether that group be large or small, 
and the spreading of the costs of carrying the risks over a certain 
period of time and over as Many persons as may be properly called 
upon to bear a share of the cost. That is another way of stating 
the general principle of mutuality. In social insurance the applica- 
tion of this principle of mutuality to matters in which the public 
has an insurable interest means that the direct or incidental benefits 
to the public are such as to justify the Government: (1) In making 
use of its power to compel persons to insure against specific risks, 
and (2) in paying, when necessary, part of the cost of such insurance 
or its expenses of administration and assessing through taxation 
part of the cost on all of the people. Dr. Gurdon R. Miller, in a 
very excellent, brief, and cogent treatise on social insurance in the 
United States, recently published, estimates the benefits to society 
from social insurance largely in terms of its incidental or inherent 
preventive value, such as the reduction in the number of industrial 
accidents through greater precautions for ‘‘safety first’’ being taken 
by employers when compelled to compensate for such accidents and 
to insure such compensation, or the better use and development of 
public health agencies both by employers and workers if they should 
be compelled to pay the costs of insurance benefits, which would vary 
with the amount of sickness or lack of attention to health on the 
part of individual workers. Other writers have usually followed the 
same course. It is natural that those who argue for health or sick- 
ness insurance, old-age and invalidity insurance, accident insurance, 
or unemployment insurance should think of society’s insurable 
interest chiefly in terms that would secure the use of governmental 
compulsion in order to get maximum results in dealing with each 
specific problem and to put the cost upon the industry or group of 
persons concerned. I have no fault to find theoretically with this 
attitude by which social insurance has been developed to a very 
considerable extent in the leading countries of Europe. Since 1881, 
when Germany did the pioneer work, and since 1911, when Great 
Britain took the leadership through its old-age pension and _ health 
and unemployment insurance legislation, it is questionable whether 
that view of social insurance goes far enough or coincides sufficieutly 
with the facts in the United States at the present time. 
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A little over a year ago we should have said that social insure. 
was one of the bulwarks of the industrial security and prosperity of 
the peoples of Europe which had been fostered by their Governny)}; 
through a feeble but growing appreciation of a general public insyp- 
able interest, and something that had been systematically negleoo 
by the Governments of the great American industrial States and })y 
the Federal Government of the United States. Indeed, Mr. Willis: 
F. Willoughby, in his analysis of the problem of social insuranc, 
the First American Conference on Social Insurance, held in Chie.¢5 
June 6 and 7, 1913, spoke of the First International Congres. 
Accidents to Labor and Workmen’s Insurance, held in Paris in 
‘and said: “We in the United States now stand practically wher: 
States of Europe stood 25 years ago when that congress was organ 
ized.’’ It is true that in the 5 years since 1913 great progress | 
been made in the development of workmen’s compensation ley 
tion, and now such laws are in force in 38 States in addition to Po 
Rico and the two Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and there 
Federal law applicable to over a million civil employees of the Fed 
Government. This progress was the result of investigation 
study on the part of 27 State commissions appointed during t)), 
years preceding 1913. Probably two-thirds of the industrial work. 
of the Nation are now protected by this legislation and exactly | 
of the States that have adopted it have also adopted the commis- 
form of administration, which is essential in securing the ful) 
benefits to the workers and to society. 

It is also true that during these years very considerable progr 
has been made along the same lines through the appointment 
State commissions to study ways and means of establishing healii 


, 


insurance. When two States, as widely separated geographically is | 


well as in the character of their problems as Massachusetts and (: 
fornia, have State commissions reporting favorably upon the 
auguration of health insurance and when other State legislatu: 
are considering well-formulated plans for legislation on this subjc 
it will not be long before health insurance will be an established f: 
and its benefits made applicable to the great body of American wo) 
men. This will come about as the direct result of a new concept | 
Governmental duty and opportunity growing out of our recent 
periences in preparing the Nation for the part which it took in {| 
war and as a result of the great military and industrial victory whic! 
has been won. A generation of ordinary industrial experience cou: 
not have brought home to the American people any realization of the 
insurable interest which the people of any State or of the Nation have 
in the security of their industrial workers, in their health and thic 
prolongation of their lives, in the regularization of industry and pro- 
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vision for old age, invalidity, and unemployment, comparable to the 
lessons taught by the War Risk Insurance Act under which 4,000,000 
American soldiers and sailors were insured in an amount aggregating 
over $38,000,000,000, averaging approximately $9,000 per indi- 
idual, against death and total and permanent disability. It is true 
.t this insurance is not compulsory and that all the insured pay the 
psc cost, which is from two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
‘rage commercial rate for similar term insurance, the Government 
sh aving no overhead loading of its rate for snaiiiineiinain on getting the 
business, advertising, etc. The Government contributes the cost of 
administration, and the insurance on these attractive terms and under 
the extraordinary need for protection in military service has sold 
itself. This insurance has valuable conversion rights, which means 
that the Government will restore a man’s insurability if that should 
be lost by reason of his military service. He may carry the term 
war risk insurance at the present rate for a period of five years after 
the termination of the war and may then convert his insurance with- 
out medical examination into any of the ordinary forms of insurance, 
which will be Government insurance at established Government rates, 
which again should be much lower than the corresponding commer- 
cial rates. The Government carries the full burden of the excessive 
mortality due to the war service to which it has called these men. 
lt is a remarkable fact that through the operation of this law the 
Government In a single year added to the outstanding life insurance 
of the world more life insurance than was written by all the private 
life insurance companies of the United States in that year, and 
thereby the Government of the United States has become the largest 
single life-insurance organization, as well as the safest and cheapest, 
in the world. The insurable interest of the Nation, for which the 
Nation pays the cost of the war risk and which constitutes the 
largest and most notable application of the principles of social insur- 
ance in the history of the world, consists in the protection, additional 
to be sure to that of compensation for injury or death incurred in 
the line of duty, which has been given to the families and dependents 
of its armed forces. This single experiment, successful beyond the 
fondest hopes of its proponents, constitutes so striking a forward step 
in social insurance that it may almost be said to atone for our previous 
backwardness and to place the United States abreast of European 
countries in the development and use of this modern method of social 
organization. Those who believe in social insurance will do well to 
see that our next step shall be to hold this gain. We should see to 
it that every legitimate pressure is brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment to make it easy and possible for every discharged and demobi- 
lized soldier and sailor to hold every dollar of this insurance until it 
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must be converted and then to convert it on the most liberal j¢ pr, 
possible into permanent protection for themselves and their fai jos. 
The value of this protection to the community ought to be w Joly 
appreciated from the recent experience of the families and depey:' ts 
of the 18,000 insured soldiers and sailors who lost their lives j) {}), 
recent influenza epidemic alone, and for whom the Governme:): \\;\| 
now distribute in monthly payments extending over the nev: 2% 
years the enormous sum of $175,000,000. 

The stabilization of industry and the development of an ef!) joy; 
public health service in every State and nation are problems joy 
confronting practically every country in the world. They cor roy 
us here in America as they never have before. Every ageney ay 
instrumentality of government from the Peace Conference at \ ¢y- 
sailles to the local councils of national defense are wrestling with 
some phase of the question of how to define and express comm):)\ity 
concern and responsibility for the unavoidable risks of siekn> | «1\( 
disability through accident, invalidity, old age, or unemployiieut, 
This may be summed up in the age-old question of how we ar to 
bear one another’s burdens. There is only one simple, direct. sid 
practical way in which these problems can be met. Some reeeit 
silly twaddle about the failure of social insurance in Germany 0):) {he 
part of those whose patriotism needed advertising during the \ ur, 
and on the part of misguided defenders and apologists for the crimes, 
errors, and mistakes of private insurance companies, has serve! to 
confuse the public mind. 


The average level-headed American business man, when he reco ers 
his mental equilibrium after the startling experiences of recent 
months and becomes somewhat adjusted to the new conditions wider 


which we must now work, will have no doubts that the sort of s:fe 
democracy he wants in the Government under which he lives iiust 
consist in the full exercise of governmental powers of compulsion 
and the resources of Government to assure that every contract of 
employment, whether under the Government itself in its military or 
civil service or under private employment, shall contain ample 
insured provision against loss through sickness, invalidity, old ave, 
and industrial displacement or fluctuation in employment. Whetlier 
this is done through a rapid development of Government operaicd 
and controlled insurance or through better supervised, less extrava- 
gant, and safer private insurance, or through a combination of bot) 
will make little difference. The experience of the first year of war 
risk insurance or Government insurance for soldiers and sailors |\:s 
demonstrated that the legitimate int>rests of private life insurance 
companies have been strengthened and fostered by this experiment 
in Government insurance. Some of the insurance companies doubi- 
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jocs feared that the contrary would be the case and many of them 
were prepared from patriotic motives to sacrifice their own business 
sterests, just as other lines of business did, to help win the war. 
The leaders of private life insurance business throughout the country 
cooperated very generally with the Government in encouraging the 
military and naval forces to take this war risk insurance to the fullest 
extent. But it is significant that most of them were apprehensive 
of expected resultant losses to private insurance business and fearful 
of any extension of such Government insurance beyond the limits 
set in the original War Risk Insurance Act. There is now every 
~oason to believe that the 4,000,000 men insured under this act have 
civen an enormous impetus to life insurance throughout the country, 
‘he incidental effect of which will more than offset any loss which 
the private companies may have suffered by reason of the operation 
of this act. 

| have no doubt that if the Government were to enter upon the 
larger field of social insurance along the lines that I have just indi- 
eated, and make provision for the extension of something similar to 
the war risk insurance to all civilian employees of the Government, 
and also make provision for sickness, old-age, and possibly unem- 
ployment insurance for industrial workers, there would still be room 
for further development of private insurance either in competition 
with the Government or along lines that would supplement the limited 
‘field which the Government would occupy for a long time to come. 
The insurance companies might be admitted to a participation with 
the Government in the new forms of social insurance, but judging 
from the general experience of the past and the attitude of some 
private insurance companies and their authorized spokesmen such 
participation or partnership in Government social insurance would 
have to be granted in somewhat the same way that the German 
Empire may or may not be admitted to a place in the family of 
nutions; that is, when and only when they give evidence that they 
realize the wastefulness and social iniquity of the methods that they 
have hitherto pursued, not in all cases, to be sure, but in the majority 
of cases having to do with this type of insurance, in getting their 
business and in political and legislative activities contrary to public 
interests, and when they are willing to abandon those methods and 
give evidence that they have abandoned them finally and without 
reservation. 

It will be anything but satisfactory evidence of such change of 
heart if they covertly, as some of them are now doing, oppose the 
next practical steps in social insurance, which are: (1) The provision 
for the most liberal conversion of war risk insurance for soldiers and 
sailors on terms equitable to the public interest and their ability to 
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carry the maximum of such insurance as permanent prote 
against death and total and permanent disability; (2) the exter, 


ernment; (3) the development of health insurance for all go, 
mental employees and its extension as rapidly as possible to 
citizens as an essential element in the development of a public | 
service; (4) the establishment of State-administered mutual hv: 
insurance and insurance against accident, invalidity, and old ag. 
well as death, for all industrial workers, compulsory for those w’' 
incomes will not permit of their being relied upon to make equiv» 
provision for themselves and their families on a voluntary basis. 
These steps must be taken regardless of whether they favo: 
retard the private fortunes of any single industry in the land, bec: 
they concern too vitally the private fortune, be it large or sma! 
every citizen, and the general welfare of the body politic. | 
eratulate the members of the American Association for Labor L: 
lation and those who have cooperated with it and have been interes: 
in its work in recent years upon the new tasks that confront you 
the new opportunities that await you in the new political and in, 
trial era upon which we are just entering. 

In the effort to interpret the significance of some of the rec: 
experience of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in its administra‘ 
of the War Risk Insurance Act I have ventured to suggest s\ 
necessary implications in matters of public policy which seem to | 
to follow logically from the various acts of Congress and adminis! 
tive decisions under those acts which have a bearing upon unset‘ 
questions of public policy. Of course, any opinion so expresse:! 
purely personal and has no official significance whatever. It is int 


the significance of social insurance in the possibilities of its appli 
tion to our military problem in safeguarding the morale of the Ar 
and Navy and their dependents at home, is quoted as saying to | 
California Social Insurance Commission on July 17, 1918: 


shall undoubtedly come to a consideration of the whole field of social problems 
which the principle of insurance can be applied. Insurance against sickness, 


may be the next social step for the United States. 
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of similar insurance protection to all civilian employees of the (..\ 


In my opinion there is no doubt about the principle of social insurance. We ha 
substituted the justice of insurance for the charity of pensions in the Army and \ 


age, and unemployment, as they have it in England and other European countri: 
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esting, however, to note that the late Secretary of the Treasury, \|: 
William G. McAdoo, who was the first statesman in America to gra: 
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NEED FOR SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL STATISTICS. 
BY WESLEY C. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
\ddress delivered before the American Statistical Association, Richmond, Va., Dec. 2%, 191%.] 


The war revealed with startling suddenness the defects of the 
federal machinery for collecting statistics; for war imposes a strain 
upon statistical offices quite as much as upon steel mills, or ship- 
yards. As Prof. Young said in his presidential address last year, 
“War has come to be a conflict of directed masses—of aggregates. 
Men, money, munitions, food, railways, shipping, raw materials, 
and manufactured products in great variety are impressed into the 
service of the Nation. The problems of the effective control and 
use for war purposes of these varied national resources is intimately 
dependent upon a knowledge of their quantities; that is, upon sta- 
tistics. * * * Just as this war is our largest national under- 
taking, so its statistical demands constitute, in the aggregate, the 
largest statistical problem with which we have had to deal.”’ 

We were not prepared to cope with this problem. It is not to be 
expected, of course, that the statistical output of peaceful years will 
include all the data required for waging war. But it is to be expected 
that a governmental organization for gathering statistics will grasp 
a new statistical problem promptly and prepare plans for treating 
that problem with vigor. This test our Federal bureaus failed to 
meet. 

The fault was emphatically a fault of organization rather than of 
individual officials. Whatever charges of incapacity are made 
against the officials themselves properly should be made against the 
system under which Federal statisticians are chosen and rewarded. 
For they are not chosen with an eye single to technical skill and 
administrative capacity; they are not paid salaries sufficient to 
attract and retain men of uncommon ability and ambition; the inade- 
quate salaries are not compensated by public recognition of efficient 
service. We had indeed many Federal statisticians better than our 
treatment deserved—men who served the country with zeal and 
intelligence. But, scattered through numerous small bureaus, 
prescribed a set routine of departmental duties, granted scanty 
appropriations, these men had little chance to consider the vast new 
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problems of the war. They certainly did not, perhaps they ¢)\), 
not, come forward with an efficient war program. 

For this shortcoming of our statistical organization we )» 
heavy penalty. The time we spent in framing our war orga: 
tion and getting it started might have been substantially short, 
had anybody in Washington been able to put before the respon-~\)\; 
authorities promptly the data they needed concerning men »)\ 
commodities, ships, and factories. 

What did happen made an admirable exhibition of nati 
energy and patriotism, but not a good exhibition of national in) 
gence. The war boards which the Government set up to su 
ment the regular departments faced stupendous tasks. The, 
led and manned for the most part by men inexperienced in pu 
administration, and unacquainted with the duties and resource 
the Federal departments. While these men were in the thro 
laying their plans and forming their staffs they had also to find 
that they needed statistics, what statistics they needed, and 
to get them. Although the Federal Government entered the 
with 20 or more statistical agencies, the Council of National Defe 
the Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, the Ship; 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Railway Administration, and 
War Industries Board, sooner or later set up each a new and inc 
pendent statistical agency to meet its special needs. The \\« 
Department and the Navy Department followed suit. And thes 
agencies, like the war boards which created them, had to be manic 
with people inexperienced in Government work and unfamiliar \ 
Washington. 

Although I was one of the raw recruits pressed into emerge! 
work for the Government, I can not forbear speaking of the {ic 
qualities which the new statistical staffs showed. Each group 
studied the particular needs of the board which it served, and thro. 
itself ardently into the task of collecting data. 

Yet the statistical work of the war boards as a whole showed prec 
cisely the same defect in organization as the work of the old statistic! 
bureaus, and showed that fault in an aggravated degree. Each 10 
agency worked by itself for a separate board. Hence there wa- 
much duplication of effort, and at the same time many importa: 
fields remained unworked; the results reached by different agenci 
could not be readily compared or combined; and the cost was nee: 
lessly great. Further, the energy of the new statistical agenci 
and the haste in which they worked magnified a minor fault of t!ic 
old system to large proportions. These new agencies wanted to 
get their fundamental data from the original sources; so they sel! 
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out questionnaires to business men in a veritable flood. Many 
manufacturing plants got elaborate papers which they were asked 
., fill out and return by the next mail in tens and in dozens. Fre- 
.voently, different questionnaires covered nearly the same ground, 
nid usually they required not a little investigation within the plant 
.) collect the data asked for. Considerable expense was incurred 
and serious irritation was caused throughout the country by this 
obvious failure of organization in Washington. 

This questionnaire evil brought back a flood of complaints, echoes 
of which reached the responsible heads of the war boards. The 
efficiency of economic mobilization seemed threatened; that was a 
more serious matter than the waste of public funds. The men who 
were most keenly aware of the lack of coordination in statistica 
work now had a strong talking point. Steps were presently taken 
io remedy a fault which had been patent for a generation or more 
on a peace basis. The head of the Division of Planning and Sta- 
tistics of the Shipping Board was put in charge of the Bureau of 
Research of the War Trade Board and then of the Division of Planning 
and Statistics of the War Industries Board. Thus three of the new 
statistical agencies were brought under a single direction. Later 
the same man became chairman of the statistical committee of the 
Department of Labor, and finally he was authorized to form a Cen- 
tral Bureau of Planning and Statistics. The Central Bureau set up 
» clearing house of statistical activities, appointed contact men to 
keep in touch with the statistical work of all the war boards and cer- 
tain of the old departments, and began to supervise the issuing of 
questionnaires. When the armistice was signed we were in a fair 
way to develop for the first time a systematic organization of Federal 
statistics. 

For the first few weeks after the fighting stopped it seemed as if 
what had been gained in statistieal organization might be lost almost 
at once. The rapid demobilization of the war boards threatened to 
sweep with it their statistical bureaus, or to scatter the new statis- 
tical bureaus among the old departments and leave us again in 
statistical confusion—making figures in abundance but having no 
general statistical plan. But at a critical moment President Wilson 
approved a plan by which the Central Bureau of Planning and Statis- 
tics was made the single statistical agency to serve the American 
conferees at the peace table. Thus, the Central Bureau was granted 
a reprieve of some months. It still remains to be seen whether this 
bureau or some successor serving the same centralizing functions 
will be made permanent. 

In speaking next of our hopes for the future, [ am speaking merely 
as one member of the American Statistical Association. Yet I 
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believe that most members of our association believe that the sovj,| 
sciences in general and social statistics in particular have a gr. 
service to render to government and through government to mankii\(| 

The episode in statistical organization which I have sketched, {|\¢ 
effect of the war upon our attitude toward the use of facts for {\), 
guidance of policy, links the present stage of civilization with maj’ 
savage past. Anthropologists have come to recognize that cai 
trophes have played a leading réle in advancing culture. The sav: 
and the barbarian are such conservative creatures that nothing sho 
of a catastrophe can shake them out of their settled habits, make th 
critical of old taboos, drive them to use their intelligence freely. — [)) 
physical science and in industrial technique, it is true, we ha 
emancipated ourselves largely from the savage dependence u) 
catastrophes for progress. For in these fields of activity we ha 
developed a habit of criticizing old formulations, of testing what our 
fathers accepted, of experimenting. We keep discarding the gov! 
for the better, even when not under pressure. The result is a fairly 
steady rate of advance—advance so regular that we count upon it 
laying plans for the future. To-day we are sure that 10 years hen 
our present scientific ideas and our present industrial machinery wil 
be antiquated in great part. In science and in industry we 
radicals—radicals relying on a tested method. But in matters «' 
social organization we retain a large part of the conservatism charac- 
teristic of the savage mind. A great catastrophe may force us for » 
little while to take the problems of social mobilization seriously. 
While under stress we make rapid progress. But when the stress | 
past we relapse gratefully into our comfortable faith in the thinking 
that has been done for us by our fathers. 

I know that there are ardent folk who will challenge these cou- 
tentions, at least for the present. They trust that the outburst o' 
patriotic fervor brought by the war will carry us triumphantly for- 
ward for a generation. They count on the generous self-sacrifice 
which all classes have shown, the fine discipline that our soldiers ani 
war workers have maintained, to solve the problems of peace as they 
solved the problem of war. Certainly we shall never be again pre- 
cisely what we were before the war. But just as certainly we shal! 
not remain what we have been during the war. We are all subject 
to emotional reactions, and, as John Dewey has pointed out, the state 
of mind produced by the return of peace differs from that produced 
by the outbreak of war just as widely as peace itself differs from war. 
No; we can not depend on any carry-over of ‘‘war psychology”’ to 
organize democracy in peace. 

The ‘‘social reformer’? we have always with us, it is true. Or 
rather most of us are ‘‘social reformers” of some kind. And we all 
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admire the qualities that go to make the leaders in social reform— 
warm sympathy for the oppressed, courage to face ridicule, flaming 
zeal in the face of indifference, tact and energy in conducting crusades. 
>t an indefinite succession of campaigns to secure this, that, and the 
other specific reform is what we have been having for a long, long time. 
Many of thereformson which the hearts of our grandfathers, our fathers, 
and our youthfulselves have been set have beenachieved. Yetthestory 
of the past in matters of social organization is not a story that we 
should like to have continued for a thousand and one years. Reform 
by agitation or class struggle is a jerky way of moving forward, 
uncomfortable, and wasteful of energy. Are we not intelligent 
enough to devise a steadier and more certain method of progress ? 

Most certainly we could not keep social organization what it is 
even if we wanted to. We are not emerging from the hazards of 
war into a safe world. On the contrary, the world is a very danger- 
ous place for a society framed as ours is, and I for one am glad of it. 
The dangers are increased by our very progress in industry and in 
democracy. Not long ago an English physicist reemphasized the 
the fact that modern Christendom is using up at an ever-increasing 
pace the energy stored during long ages in the coal fields, and pic- 
tured the doubtful fate of human kind as hanging on the race between 
science and the atom. Has not the time come to apply our intelli- 
gence to taking stock of the resources that the earth still holds and to 
developing methods of utilization that will protect our future? As 
for democratic progress, we know that men who can read and vote 
make restless citizens if their work is not interesting to them and 
their rewards do not satisfy their sense of justice. And such is the 
present state of affairs with millions of aggressive Ameri@ans. They 
can be counted upon to change things by turmoil if things are not 
changed by method. 

Taking us all together as one people in a group of mighty peoples, 
our first and foremost concern is to develop some way of carrying 
on the infinitely complicated processes of modern industry and 
interchange day by day, despite all tedium and fatigue, and yet 
keeping ourselves interested in our work and contented with the 
division of the product. That is a task of supreme difliculty—a 
task that calls for intelligent experimenting and detailed planning 
rather than for agitation or class struggle. What is lacking to 
achieve that end, indeed, is not so much good will as it is knowl- 
edge—above all, knowledge of human behavior. 

Our best hope for the future lies in the extension to social organiza- 
tion of the methods which we already employ in our most progressive 
fields of effort. In science and in industry, I have said, we do not 
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Wait for catastrophes to force new ways upon us. We do not rely 
upon the propelling power of great emotion. We rely, and wish 
success, upon quantitative analysis to point the way; and we advaive 
because we are constantly improving and applying such analysis. 

While I think that the development of social sciences offers 1y0/¢ 
hope for solving our social problems than any other line of «»- 
deavor, Ido not claim that these sciences in their present st:\, 
are very serviceable. They are immature, speculative, filled wis) 
controversies. 

The social sciences, however, cover an immense field, and it is 
probable that we shall encounter failure or success in all its pars. 
The parts where effort seems most promising just now are the paris 
in which this associaiion is particularly interested. Measurem, 
is one of the outstanding characteristics of science at large, whet) or 
in the field of inorganic matter or ‘‘fe processes. Social statisti s, 
which is concerned with the measurement of social phenomena, | :\s 
many of the progressive features of the physical sciences. It shows 
forthright progress in knowledge of fact, in technique of anal\~\s 
and refinement of results. It is amenable to mathematical form, 
lation. It is capable of forecasting group phenomena. It is obj. 
tive. A statistician is usually either right or wrong, and his s\v- 
cessors can demonstrate which. Statisticians are not continua! 
beginning their science over again by developing new viewpoin' 
Where one investigator stops, the next investigator begins wit) 
larger collections of data, with extensions into fresh fields, or wi) 
more powerful methods of analysis. In all these respects, the positi: 
and prospects of social statistics are more like the position a: 
prospects of the natural sciences than like those of the social sciencc-. 

Above all, social statistics even in its present state is direct|\ 
applicable over a wide range in the management of practical affairs, 
particularly the affairs of government. And this practical value of 
statistics is readily demonstrable even to a busy executive. Once 
secure a quantitative statement of the crucial elements in an official s 
problem, draw it up in concise form, illuminate the tables with 
chart or two, bind the memorandum in an attractive cover tic 
with a neat bowknot, and it is the exceptional man who will rejcc 
your aid. Thereafter your trouble will be not to get your statistics 
used, but to meet the continual calls for more figures, and to preven 
your convert from taking your estimates more literally than you 
take them yourself. 

We may well cherish high hopes for the immediate future of socia! 
statistics. In contributing toward a quantitative knowledge of socia! 


i 


i 


facts, in putting this knowledge at the disposal of responsible officials, 
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are contributing a crucially important part toward achieving the 


we 
cravest task that confronts mankind to-day—the task of developing 


method by which we may make cumulative progress in social 


organization. 

What can the American Statistical Association do toward realizing 

‘hese hopes @ Of course that is for the association to decide: but I 
venture to submit certain recommendations to the association’s 
judgement. 
My plea is that the association seek to play a more active réle in 
public affairs than it has played in the past. We are holding our 
»johtieth annual meeting; few learned societies in this country are so 
old. Through all these years we have been mainly a learned society, 
cherishing our particular subject, criticising those who neglect or 
misuse it, occasionally proffering advice, summing up experience, but 
not participating aggressively in the rough and tumble of statistical 
practice. All this kind of work has been serviceable. Certainly 
conditions in Washington and the State capitals have made partici- 
pation by outsiders in official statistics exceedingly difficult. But 
conditions have changed somewhat, and if we do our part with vigor 
they may change more. 

Two changes seem to me especially promising. One is the active 
share that many members of the association have taken in war work. 
These men will not entirely lose their interest in Federal statistics 
when they leave Washington. For the next few years at least we 
shall have a corps of workers who know a good deal about conditions 
under which Government figures are compiled and used. These men 
will help to make the association practical in any advice it may 
tender. Because of them we have greater capacity to do serviceable 
work now than we ever had before. The association can be more 
helpful because it knows more and cares more about what the Gov- 
ernment bureaus do. 

The second change is in the attitude of Washington officials toward 
the work of outsiders. Just as those of us who have been in Govern- 
ment service temporarily have gained a sympathetic insight into the 
difficulties faced by the permanent statistical bureaus, so the mem- 
bers of the permanent bureaus have become better acquainted with 
the viewpoint of outside statisticians. They have listened to our 
criticisms; in turn, they have criticised many of our suggestions for 
improving their organizations and practices. As a result, they know 
how to utilize our services better than they did before the war. And 
they are, I think, not unwilling to annul the divorce between working 
statistician and academic critic and enter into a new relationship of 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 
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One symptom of this new attitude is so gratifying that I can not 
forbear calling especial attention to it. The Secretary of Commerce 
has asked the president of the American Economic Association and 
the president of the Statistical Association to appoint each a com. 
mittee of three to advise with the Director of the Census on matters 
of statistical principle and on the selection of statistical experts, 
This arrangement, it is hoped, will be no formal affair, but a working 
plan by which the producers and the consumers of statistics cay 
cooperate effectively to improve the products in which both partios 
are interested. To provide the two committees with working fac ji- 
ties, an office and a secretary have been furnished them by 
Director of the Census. 

If we do our part toward making this arrangement a success, it 1 
perhaps lead to the establishment of other bonds between the as-0- 
ciations which represent the statistical public and the offices in whi«|; 
statistics are prepared. 

There are several practical measures toward which we may cor- 
tribute if we like. For example, we may use our influence whene\ 
opportunity arises to secure more adequate salaries for Governm: 
statisticians. The scale of pay was too low before the war; the in 
creased cost of living has made it shockingly inadequate. Unlo-s 
increases are granted, many experienced men who would be glai ¢ 
continue in public service will be compelled in justice to their familics 
to look for openings elsewhere. Now that the war is over, we can 
not justly ask these men to stint their children for the rest of us. 
The profession of the statistician demands ability and training not 
less than those needed by accountancy; yet from what I can lea: 
the average remuneration of statisticians is decidedly lower than thi‘ 
of accountants. As representing the statistical profession, it 
certainly the right of this association to urge vigorously a higher sci! 
of salaries. 

We may also take a definite stand upon the continuation of t!: 
new statistical activities begun during the war. The war boar 
found it necessary to obtain monthly figures of stocks of certain con- 
modities on hand, and monthly figures of the production of other 
commodities. These figures were collected in a variety of ways, !)\ 
the Census Office, by trade organizations like the Tanners’ Counci! 
or by sections of the war boards themselves. The results are 0! 
interest not only to the industries concerned, but also to the Govern- 
ment and to the general public. The permanent maintenance of this 
service, perhaps in a modified form, is a measure that promises to 
command increasing support from business men. If systematically 
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extended this work might well develop into a continuing census of 
,roduction, simple in form, inexpensive, but of great value in fore- 
casting business conditions and directing public policy. : 

In addition, there is the question which I mentioned in the first 
section of this address—whether the Central Bureau of Planning and 
Statistics is to be continued or disbanded when the Peace Conference 
has finished its work. Some centralizing agency to consider the 
statistical needs of the Government as a whole, and to lay systematic 
plans for meeting these needs, is our greatest statistical lack. On a 
question of this character, is it not the duty of the American Statis- 
tical Association to speak its mind ? 

In any action we take we shall do well to distinguish clearly 
between two types of statistics—the statistics that are used as a 
record of what has been and the statistics that are used as a basis for 
planning what shall be. Of these two types record statistics are the 
morefamiliar. They constitute the figures that go into annual reports) 
that are analyzed minutely by the student, that are quoted long after 
hy the historian. Such figures have an influence in shaping public 
policies, but that influence is vague and intermittent. The average 
administrative official cares little about what happened day before 
yesterday; his thoughts are obsessed by what is happening to-day 
and what should happen to-morrow. Any one of us in his position 
would develop that frame of mind if he were to succeed at all. What 
the administrator needs to guide public policy, what he will quickly 
learn to use if he gets them, is well-organized planning statistics. 
Planning statistics, to be of service, must be strictly up to date. 
They must show the vital factors in the situation. They must be 
presented concisely, in standardized form, both in charts and in 
tables. The data must be simple enough to be sent by telegraph and 
compiled overnight. Rough approximations will serve the purpose. 
Our practical need at present is to develop statistical agencies for 
obtaining such planning statistics and putting them before the men 
whose decisions are important to the country, whether these men be 
administrators, legislators, or voters. As students our concern will 
continue to be chiefly with record statistics—-they must not be 
neglected, indeed they must be extended and improved. But as men 
interested in affairs, our emphasis must be put upon the development 
and the use of planning statistics. 

The policy of active participation in shaping statistical work which 
[ am urging seems to me justified by the circumstances of the day. 
During the war we learned that many things which seemed impossible 
were easy of accomplishment if attacked with vigor. Doubtless, 
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governmental policy are still in a fluid state. Some changes 
have to take place; the question is, what shall these changes he ’ 
we put our technical knowledge and our practical experience a‘ 
disposal of the Nation, we may increase our influence for year 
come, and, what is vastly more important, we may help to 1 
quantitative knowledge of facts a potent factor in Government. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION. 
BY PAUL F. BRISSENDEN. 


Very few employers have any accurate information regarding the 
colume of their labor turnover and its cost in time, money, industrial 
»-cidents, mess, and unrest. Even where something definite is 
<nown as to its volume for the shop as a whole there is little exact 
‘formation as to the distribution of the turnover within the estab- 
iiciiment. What kinds of jobs are most frequently abandoned ? 
\Vhat kinds of employees most frequently abandon them? Obviously 
is the unskilled job. And just as obviously it is the newly hired 
ployee rather than the veteran in the shop. Heavy labor turnover 
. fact because the 10-day man is a fact—and the l-day man. But 
what are the exact proportions of a shop’s aggregate turnover charge- 
able to the 10-day men and the 1-day men, respectively? And 

iat proportion of the standard number of positions in any estab- 
lishment are infested by 10-day men and what proportion by 1-day 

in, and so on? Employment managers report that the 1-day 
en are more responsible than the 10-day men but they do not 
know how much more. They have no more than a guess as to the 
respective proportions of the shop’s positions subject to daily, 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and yearly separations. 

Some light is thrown on these questions by studies of labor turn- 
over made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the 
following pages there is given a summary analysis of the results of 

statistical study of the pay roll and ‘“‘hiring and firing”’ records of 
|2 California companies for the year ending June 1, 1918. Included 
in this analysis is an attempt to give some definite idea of the relative 
responsibility for turnover of the men leaving before the end of the first 
week, of the men leaving before the end of the second week, ete., and to 
indicate how many jobs, on the average, are continuously subject to 
changes of job holders once a week or oftener, how many are subject 
to changes ranging in frequency from one to two weeks, and so on. 

The establishments covered in this article were selected primarily 
because they had fairly complete labor turnover records dating at 
least as far back as June 1, 1917. Preference was given to concerns 
which had employment bureaus or at least some considerable degree 
of centralization of the machinery of employment and to those which 
had been somewhat successful in keeping down turnover. Only a 
small percentage of California mercantile and industrial establish- 
ments have centralized their employment machinery in the form of 


' In collecting the material on which this article is based Mr. Brissenden was assisted by Miss Dorothy 
Hull. 
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employment bureaus or departments. Moreover, only a few o/ 
establishment bureaus which were found had the records need 
this inquiry. 

All but three of the concerns dealt with in this preliminary 
are located in the San Francisco Bay region—one is in Los Ay 
one in central and one in northern California. It may be 
said that in 6 of the 12 establishments the authority to hir 
discharge and the employment machinery generally are ~ 
completely centralized. In 4 establishments the personnel fun. 
and employment authority are partially centralized. Two 
companies still operate what may be called decentralized em 
ment systems—that is to say, systems in which the authority to 
“lay-off,” and discharge is in the traditional way vested in th 
men. With two exceptions the centralized concerns are those \ 
maintain employment bureaus. Two small mercantile establishi, 
are listed as centralized concerns although they have no real em))! 
ment bureaus. Moreover, in two of the six establishments oper: 
such bureaus the employment functions, despite the bureaus 
only partially centralized. The following table indicates the ge: 
size and character of the 12 establishments here reported: 

TABLE 1.—SIZE AND CHARACTER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTED. 
































Es- | Num- 
a Sie eng Authority Authority Charactet 
coed Description. | 4:3 to hire to discharge emplo 
ment | ume vested in— | vested in— machin 
num-| | em- s Thi I y 
ber. | |ployees. i 
a} Public utility corporation (main office). - .| 308 | Department | Department | Semicen ig 
heads. heads. ¥ 
>) Public utility corporation (metropolitan | 1,173 |..... ee ae,” SOemep D - 
| _ district), | | ¥! 
lc Publie utility corporation (country dis- | 3,424 |..... | ae Eee Sarena D 
| tricts). 
2 Mercantile establishment (wholesale and | 85 | General of- | General of- | Centraliz 
| retail). fice man-} fice man- 
ager. | ager. 
3 | Mercantile establishment (wholesale and 244 | Assistant | ‘The man- Do 
retail). | general agement.” 
| manager. | 
4) tron end steel plant .............5......... 500 | Superin- | Foremen!...) Semicentra 
tendent | 
and fore- | 
men. | | 
ee err e reer yy Creer eee. 173 | Shop super- |..... do.......| Decentratiz 
intendent. | 
ee as oo curs ans pun cn aos ok 59.4954 0508's 421 | Employ-|..... ee Bureau; cel 
ment man- | ized. 
ager. | 
TP CONNIE oo cone ccaws ad woewee ukgewers a eee es, eo. Ye Do. 
8 ; Agricultural implement plant.............) 2,224 |..... Rare Foremen Do. 
and dle- 
yartment 
Coode, 
Oe eee een 965 | Foreman or | Foremen or | Decentralized 
depart-| depart-| 
ment head.| _ ment heads| 
10 | Copper mine and smelter. ................ 843 | Employ- |} Foremen....| Bureau; semic 
ment man- | |  tralized. 
ager 
ee 2 Pe 669 |..... ee kere eee Do. 
12 | Explosives plant..........-...-.---------- EPP tes ee Se. Pe ere | Bureau; central 
ized. 
Total number of full-time positions.’ 14, 083 | | 
1 Subject to superintendent’s O. Kk. 2 Subject to plant manager’s 0. K. 
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The volume of the turnover is measured by comparing the average 
sumber of one-man days worked; that is, the normal number of full- 
‘ime employees (or jobs), with the total number of separations during 
the period covered.' The former, which is essentially the standard 


y number of jobs in the establishinent, is found by dividing the total 
number of days (or hours) worked by all employees during the year 
by the number of days (or hours) worked during the year by a 
% (normally) full-time employee. The number of days worked by such 


a fully employed person is obtained by subtracting from the number 
of days the establishment was actually in operation during the year, 
(1) the estimated percentage of absenteeism for that establishment, 
and (2) the number of Sundays and legal holidays, if the plant was 
customarily in operation on those days. 


EXTENT OF TURNOVER IN ESTABLISHMENT STUDIED. 


The turnover for the 12-month period ending in the middle of the 
year 1918 is indicated in Table 2, which shows for each establishment 
ihe number of full-time workers (standard number of jobs), the 
number hired, the number ‘separating’? (including the number and 
per cent of the different types of separations) and the per cent of 
turnover for the year. 


The method here used is that adopted and recommended by the Conference of Employment Managers, 
held at Rochester, N. Y., May 9 to 11, 1918. The gist of its ‘standard definition of labor turnover and 
method of computing the percentage of labor turnover’’ is contained in the following excerpts: 

lhe percentage of labor turnover for any period considered is the ratio of the total number of separations 

g the period to the average number of employees on the force report during that period. The force 
report gives the number of men actually working each day as shown by attendance records. jie. 

fo compute the percentage of labor turnover for any period, find the total separations for the period 

dered and divide by the average of the number actually working each day throughout the period 


SDR eet 


E {see MONTHLY REVIEW of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, vol. vi, p. 1535 (June, 1918).] 
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TABLE 2.--LABOR TURNOVER IN TWELVE CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS | 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918, OR NEAR THAT DATE. 











= | Number Number of separations from 
ab- | 
lish- Deseription « tablishmient Ee oO Ge ears ME Sots 
mer t ; ie a aie yc oma d ull- Hired | Si. Laid IE ntered| . ‘ r 
niim- time em-' during ine |milit: ary) Quit he 
charged off, 
ber. ployees. year. sg | service. 
la | Public utility corporation (main 
IND Rina Wie sik ner eu s-0 be a eae nies 308.0 174 28 52 | a7 
ib  Publie utility corporation (met- | | * 
| ‘popolitan Gistrict)?............ 1,173.0 1, 254 26 1,350 | 128 152 
2 | Mercantile establishment (whole- 
See eee 85. 1 138 24 14 20 
3 | Mercantile establishment (whole-! 
i. Omen eae Peta) ®, . <2... ..- 255. j 244.4 135 {2 SO | 18 
$ | Iron and steel plant! . i She S: | 500.0 S60 100 50 | 71 rr 
5 | Machine shop *. RPO Le RE 173.1 201 42 57 (4 2 : 
6 | Oil refinery. SpE $20.7 1,141 (8) 6) | : 
ri Sugar refinery. ..| 1,259.2 13 see (6 f 6) 
s AS ericultural implement plant § 8 2, 224.0 2,456 Bs sleeaies Ist 2 3 
ie | Public utility corporation (rural | 
eo Lee | 3,424.0 8, 205 14 3 S04 24 ss 
Oe Soe 5.0 3,076 69 70 | 306 2 399 : 
10 | Copper mine and smelter... ..-.-.. 843.0 2,610 (§) (6) (8) 
il ; Iron and steel plant............. 668. 7 2,904 | 351 4 32; 92,492 
12 | Explosives plant !0........... =o} oy eee 5, 409 | i 159 3,335 
foo, Mapai 2 hae Cee vecejeeseeeeees M1820 | 5,743 111,361 | 115,702 
| Length of service not reported..|..........).......... 
Total, all estaLblishments........ 14,083. 3 Sh eee 
Total (excluding establishments 
RI ns Cie slimbawkaness sie 8, 678.3 2 Se eee 
mS- Per cent of separations from service 
tab- J 
= Description of establishment. ae Entered ' 
pnum- sas and | Laid off. | mihtary Quit. Total. 
ber ( larged. servi ‘e. 
. | N Ce. 
la Publie utility corporation (main | 
i UR od Ua enna ele en's bwin 4s « | 14 | 26 13 | {7 100 
ib Public utility corporation (metro- 
Be eee 2 | 82 8 9 100 
2 | Mercantile establishment (whole- 
| _ sale and retail)?..........-...... 20 | 12 16 52 100 
3 | Mercantile establishment (whole- 
| sale and retail)?.............. : 10 | 21 { 64 100 
4 | Iron and steel plant!.............. 10 | 25 7 59 100 
5 ae 12 Be tact 73 100 
BES rere corre , Ree SSeS EAT 100 
eR Ee oe ee ee ee Nes ihe atst eee 100 
8 | Agriculturalimplement plant .... oh Brey ; 7 S5 100 
le Public utility corporation (rural | 
Yo ae a eye ee 6 | 45 4 45 100 | 
9 oR SS ae See 2 | 2 14 «] LOO 
10 | Copper mine and sine ster. Te) Ear a at RRO ee ne ee ae ae 100 
11 Iron and steel plant............ ; - Bp ee <al 1 87 100 
12 | Explosives plant !°................. YO PRS ie { St) 100 - 
- —__—_—_|.— aot 
7 23 | F 64 100 » 
EEE EID REET he Kener ter Mane ene Speer ae 
Total (excluding establishments 1 | | 
RR Mee ry er a che aw Seas eanl ans oon < +s tte seiuweds vtoackwilewnlenaevadne 








1 Data for year ending May 15, 1918. 
2 Data for year ending May I, 1918. 
3 Data for year ending May 2, 191s. 
4 Included in quit. 
6 Including those who entered milit: ary service. 
6 Nature of separations not specified. 
7 Not ine luding the employees hired in one department in which about one-tenth of the workir 
isemployed. 
8 Data for 6 months ending July 1, 1918. 
9 Including those laid off. 
20 Data for 6 months ending June 26, 1915. 
i Three establishments not reported as to character of separations. 
12 Not including 7,021 persons (in 3 establishments) the nature of whose separations was not reporied. 
13 See note 16 to Table 3. 
14 On the basis of a percentage of 120 for 6 months. 
16 On the basis of a percentage of 217 for 6 months. 
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It appears that to keep continuously filled the 14,083 full-time 
Ls provided by this group of establishments it was necessary to 
. 32,489 persons, most of whom were needed to replace the 31,647 

lovees who were, in one way or another separated from service 


 ¥ 


‘ng the year. This means an annual turnover percentage of 
for the aggregate labor forces of all the establishments reported. 
‘urnover rate ranges from 65 per cent in the main office of a 


ic utility corporation to 434 per cent in a plant engaged in the 


, 


facture of explosiyes. The nature of the separations is shown 

626 of the 31,647 cases. Sixty-four per cent of them are 

is:'’ 23 per cent lay-offs; 7 per cent discharges, and 6 per cent 

‘military service.”’ The establishment variations are wide, 

vith three exceptions, the majority of the separations are vol- 

ir\ resignations. It will be observed also that. although the 

ion is not close, there is a tendency to heavier turnover in 

ver plants. There is no conclusive evidence of any definite 

n between the volume of turnover and the degree of centrali- 

n of employment machinery. It is true that the firms which 

ntain employment bureaus are all establishments having a turn- 

percentage as high as or higher than the average for the twelve 

blishments reported.!. This does not necessarily indicate that 

plovment bureaus have an unfavorable effect upon Jabor stability. 

‘obvious reasons employment bureaus are much more likely to be 

md among large joan among small establishments. As already 

ted, it is evident from Table 2 that there is a tendeney for the 

ry turnover to appear in the large establishments, regardless of 

existence of employment bureaus. It would seem probable that 

relatively high turnover in these large establishments is attribu- 

Je in great measure to their size. Size, however, is certainly not 

only factor. It may reasonably be expected that the large estab- 

lishment without a centralized employment system will be burdened 

with a heavier volume of turnover than a concern of equal size and 

similarly cireumstanced which does have such a system. Most of 

ie concerns here investigated had a year of exceedingly heavy turn- 
over—a volume reported in each case to be quite unprecedented. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TURNOVER WITHIN THE WORKING FORCE. 

When a group of companies, which provide 14,083 positions, is 

‘deserted’? by 31,647 employees during one year, it is evident that 

on the average each position has had more than two incumbents 





during that year. As a matter of fact, there may be no changes 
whatever in a large proportion of the jobs. The turnover falls very 
unequally upon different sections of the working force and it is of 
primary importance to know what parts of the force are most un- 
stable—how the volume of turnover is distributed within the work- 





1See Table 6. 
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ing force. Length-of-service distribution figures throw light 

problem. In Table 3 which follows, are shown, for the 12 plan: 

number and per cent of employees in active service (at the « 

the year) who had served continuously for specified time p 

and in comparison with these active employees are shown the nv ; 
and per cent of those who “‘separated’’ during the year, w! 

served corresponding time periods.'. The table gives the lene 

service distribution of 11,561 of the 11,948 employees on th . 
rolis of 10 of the 12 establishments at the end of the year : 

similar distribution of 18,286 of the 20,212 who left the san 
establishments during the year. With the other figures for le: 
of-service of employees on the pay rolls are also included 
employees of establishments 1 (a, b, ¢) and 4, which did not r 

the service records of their separated employees. 


Pt 





! Omitting establishments 1 (a, b, c) and 4, which did not report length-of-service distributiv: 
“Separated”? employees. 
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a b- 
1) scription of estab- One 

i! ishment. week } 
and 
un- 

der. 

Publie utility corpora- 2 
tion (matt 1 office ).! 

Public utility corpora- 23 
tion (metropolitan dis- 
trict).' 

Mercantile establish- 2 
ment (wholesale and 
ret ail ),3 

ears DORs cn nnnnes +s ae 12 

[ron and steel plant!. 3 

Machine shop eee 4 

JO eee 25 

Sugar rehnery .........- 137 

Agriculturalimplement 4s 


plant.’ 
Public utility corpora- 128 
tion (rural distri 


establishment s 
Land 4).16 


Machine shop ?......... 3 
PE PORMEY 6.5 ca ncewce os | 6 
Sugar refinery .......... 9 
Agriculturalimplement | 2 

plant.® | 
Public utility corpora- | 4 

tion (rural districts).! | 
Ou reainery....<..... 2 
Copper mine and smelter} 9 
Jron : and steel plant..... 7 
Explosives plant '4,..... ae 
Average (omit- | 6 

ting establish- | 

ments land 4),!6 

1 Data for the year ending May 15 


2Notreported. — 
’ Data for vear ending May 1, 1918 


TABLE 3.—NUMEERAND PERCEN 


CE on. ko ees ss 67 
Copper mineand smelter 58 
Iron and steel plant..... 70 | 
Explosives plant !'.....- 27 
Total (omitting 692 


Public utility corpora- l 
ation (main office ).! 

Publie utility corpora- 2 
tion (metropolitan dis- | 
trict).! 

Mercantile — establish- | Z 1 
ment (wholesale and | 
retail). 

Raita 2 NN tr 5 


Iron and steel plant !...)...... 


ver, Over i r 


| W eek wichdl ah mo. 
| to 2 to l to 3 


wks. , mo. | mos. 








3 6 13 
| Sil svi se 
| 

1 > ae 

8 11 | 15 

5 33 48 

4} 33) 31] 

23 27 | 74] 
61 | 173 | 299 
5S 130 | 341 
119} 258! 372 / 
| 
55 95 301 
37 i 39 SS 
41} 136] 362 
ISS | 325 | 794 


476 | 950 '2,324 


l 2 5 
5 6 ) 
1 2 22 
3 4 6 
l 5 7 
3 S 19 
a) 7 ls 
4 11 19 
2 6 15 
4 S 12 
2 3 1] 
6 7 15 
i 14 | 38 
s 13 $3 
{ ; ™ : x) 
1918. 


Not including 8 persons whose periods of service were 1 
Data for the year ending May 2, 1918. 

6 Not including 31 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
7 Notincluding 52 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
8 Not including 33 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
9 Data for 6 months ending July 1, 1918. 
10 Not including 25 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
11 Not inc luding 247 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
12 Not including 225 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 
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<TICAL LENGTH-OF-SERVICE GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
\R THAT DATE. 


NUMBER. 


Employees separated from service during the vear who had served continuously 
Es- 


- -— 1 
" TabD- 
™ “ 9 hesaw . 2 ‘ , . ) Over 3 lish- 
Over 1! Over2 | Over1l Over3); Over6 Overl1 Over 2 and ‘ ment 
CK week weeks | month mos. |Months year ye - d ? : is pan 
nd to 2 toi i to3 to6& | tol to 2 to AGC! _— ne a” 
; weeks. month. | months. months.) year. ! years. y¢ aici = 
A aaiaatine 
: (*) *) * v0 
14 10 | 19 | 12 11 2 2] 
| 
| 
$6) 85 j - SS 43 | ] 1] | | | "4 
i-) (7) (=) -) ' {- ) 1. 029 
13 15 34 100 76 | 44 27 } 3 i] 2 
222 172 1S} 206 x3 44 24 26 1] i “0 
355 40) 644 247 155 i2 lt 0) 2 8 2, i 
) 223 425 711 4s0 | BHO 136 2i Li Ls 2. O00 
( ~ 56 
620 256 313 582 * 443 257 143 4 38 120 2.855 
42 314 173 601 422 216 70 28 10 ‘s 12 783 
HOG 292 “07 252 sO 3S ee eee saa 1,579 
Ki SO4 a5 ADU 203 Lis 2% LS 6 j 3. 900 
$5 2, 481 3,177 4,165 2, 06 1, 280 525 211 140 265 18 18, 286 


PER CENT. 





2) (*) : i) i es eee: 3 oe | nn ne ¢.) a eee 
(4) (2) {- { 
12 12 S 26 16 10 9 2 2 100 
18 9 21 22 11 8 { (M4) 
(*) (2) (2) { (*) 
2 4 9 28 2! 12 7 2 l 10) 
23 18 1s 21 s $ 2 ) l | 100 
22 14 19 25 9 6 | ] l * 10 
10 Ss 16 27 Is 14 i | | LUO 
) (7) (7) 
22 9 ll 20 16 9 l i 100 
1S 11 17 25 15 S I I ( 
3s 18 iv Ith 5 2 LOt 
26 21 22 22 a) } | . 100 
22 14 li 2:3 il 7 l LOO 
Not including 1,296 persons whose periods of service were not reported 
‘ Data for 6 months ending June 26, 191s. 

Not including 46 persons whose periods of service were not reported. 

"he 2 firms mentioned are excinded from the totals because they have not reported figures showing 
he length-of-service distribution of those employees who left their employ during the year; the primary 
‘bject of these totals being to show (in Tables 4, 5, and 6) the lengih of service of separated, as compared 
ith active, employees. 

Not including 387 persons whose periods of service were not reporte!; also, of course, exclusive of the 


),035 employees on the pay rolls of establishments 1 and 
'* Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
’ Not including 1,926 persons whose periods of service were not repor 
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In this table there is again in evidence a very considerable ranyy. of 
establishment variation. But there is also apparent a very ma 
similarity of distribution as between the different establishi, 
each of which shows a common difference in distribution be: 
active and separated employees. This is brought out more clos:|, } 
in summary Table 4, which is based upon the ten establishmen| ‘y 
which length of service figures for both ‘‘active’’ and separ 
employees are available. 





TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PROPORTION EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR AND 
RATED DURING THE YEAR CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF CONTIN 
SERVICE.! 





Inservice at end of year. Separated durit 


Employees who had served continuously each 

















classified period. Per cent | Per 
Number. | distribu- Number. | dist: 
tion. tir 
CE TIO nin sos occ ceccccwesccewnss 692 | 6 3, 946 
SE E'S Ce eee 476 | } 2,481 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month............ AS ge OREN SE 950 8 | 3,177 
yee ¢ Gromen CO's months... . eee aeee 2, 324 20 4,165 
Cover o momcns COU MONS... 2... 2. cece eee 1,145 10 | 2, 096 
a er 1, 174 15 1, 280 
SN I sg occ wi cee cn cea seeswctanee seeds 1, 481 13 | 525 
RU er IE ES og ba cs icc cece ec tcdaccccceccu 627 | 5 | 211 
MINE a UE TOP PONED ccs ooo ince cece ccc eescwcese’ 633 | 5 | 140 | 
EE ae cis ais wwlnlee bwignwcies iaadaecaaemny awe 1,459 | 13 265 | 
Na Ae sia nS Scie Ge Sas aielg hb as ucpmanne deateies 11, 561 | 100 | 18, 286 
Length of service not reported.......................... re 1,926 |.. 
EEE ESE, eae |S is 320,212 |.. 
I Sk ee oo es leew da ov lecemaw oan eae. wt oe 21, 996 | 
Number of full-time ME ud ek eats s ced wae er ee Ere 
1 Establishments 1 and 4 are omitted. 2. On pay rolls. > Separations. 


The figures in the first two columns of Table 4 show the lengtli- 
service distribution at the end of the year of the employees on 
pay rolls at that time and may be assumed to indicate, approximat, 
at least, the normal length-of-service distribution of the active wo: 
ing force during the whole 12-month period ending about June 1, 1°! 
It is realized, in making this assumption, that the length-of-servi 
distribution of the active working force (as well as of those leavin 
might have been quite different if it had been tabulated as of anoth 
date a few months earlier or later. This would be particularly tru 
of seasonal trades. It would be true to a certain extent if, and when 
employees were being taken on or laid off in unusually large numbers 
For example the length-of-service cross section of the active force 0: 
a department store made as of July 1 would probably show a higher 
than normal proportion with service records of less than one month), 
due to the large number of persons beginning work after the close 0! 
school. Indeed, one of the establishments reported in this article 
furnishes an example. It is establishment number 11, an iron and 
steel plant. The length-of-service distribution of its active force was 
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ulated as of June 1, 1918. Service records were available for 
“6 of the 1,181 persons on the pay roll on that date. Their per- 


tage service distribution was as follows: 


One week and under........ 7 
Over one to two Weeks. ..........-. a ee 4 
Over two weeks to one month............ ee eee a 
ee ices eee sb ssmdscac se vic es aeuend » 
Se sy sw epelkwe Shae Wdsleg wand Whewrs 19 
SE ee ee 14 
| SP TO POET TCE PES PEL OCTET ET ETT 3 


[t will be observed that the proportion of employees in the over- 
one-to-three months group is abnormally high—higher even than the 
one-to-three-months proportion of the separated employees, which 
was only 16 per cent. The percentages for this service period for 
the 10 establishments shown in Table 3 are, for active employees, 20 
per cent, and for separated employees, 23 per cent. The abnormal 
showing in the steel plant referred to is explained by the fact that 
unusually large numbers of men had been hired during the months 
of March and April, 1918. 

The effect of war conditions on labor stability may be seen in the 
fact brought out by the figures of Table 4 that out of more than 11,000 
employees one-half had been in service less than six months, more than 
one-third of them having seen less than three months’ service. The 
length-of-service record of employees who left during the year (shown 
in the last two columns) indicates from another angle the unprece- 
dented labor instability which has been a feature of the war period. 
[t shows that only 2,421, or 13 per cent, of the 18,286 who left during 
the year (and whose service records were available) had served more 
than six months and that over three-fourths had been in service less 
than three months. 

Of course, labor turnover is greater by far among newly-hired 
employees. The parallel proportions shown in the percentage col- 
umns of Table 4 emphasize this fact: that it is the short-time em- 
ployee who contributes the overwhelmingly greater proportion of 
labor turnover. Of the number in service at the end of the year only 
6 per cent had service records of one week or less. On the other 
hand, 22 per cent of those who left during the year had been employed 
one week or less. At the other end of the scale it appears that 36 
per cent of the active working forces had service records of more than 
one year, whereas only 6 per cent of those who left during the year 
had served more than a year. The one-to-two and the two-to-three 
year groups indicate separation proportions of one-fourth and one- 
fifth their respective strengths in the active working force, while the 
under-one-week group, as already indicated, contributes a proportion 


“rre> 
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of separations nearly four times as great as its relative strength in 
working force.| Among both new and old employees there i- 
doubt that the turnover is heavier in the unskilled than in 
skilled groups--but apparently the most important factor is len 


of service. 

[It will be observed from the percentage figures of Table 4 1 
the highest proportion of both ‘‘live”’ and ‘‘dead”’ employees is 
the one-to-three-months group. This does not mean that the fr 
quency of replacement (which is the real index of turnover) \ 
ereatest in that group. It means only that the aggregate num 
of turnover cases was greatest in that particular period. It m 
be remembered that the extent of time involved in each gro 
varies widely. The range of the one-to-three-months group, e. 
is about 9 times the range of either of the first two groups. ‘I 
figures indicate that the separated employees who had served © 
week or less were nearly as numerous as those whose employm: 
terminated in the period which includes not only the fifth week |) 
also the eight following weeks. If the length-of-service classifica t) 
were based upon equal increments of service time, the number 
separations falling within these uniformly lengthening groups wo 
show a very different trend from that indicated by the figures 
Table 4. It would seem that, on the average, half of those who |. 
during their third or fourth week of service must have left dur 
the third week and half during the fourth week. Therefore, on t!: 
basis, 1,588, or 9 per cent of all separated employees, must have |. 
their jobs during each of the third and fourth weeks. 

On this equated time basis, then- 

Twenty-two per cent of the separations must be assigned to tli 
under-one-week group ; 

Fourteen per cent of the separations must be assigned to the ove: 
one-to-two-weeks group; 

Nine per cent of the separations, on the average, must be assigned 
to each of the 2 weeks in the over-two-weeks-to-one-montii group ; 

Three per cent of the separations, on the average, must be assigned 
to each of the 9 weeks in the over-one-to-three-months group; 

One per cent of the separations, on the average, must be assigned 
to each of the 13 weeks in the over-three-to-six-months group; and 

One-fourth of 1 per cent of the separations, on the average, mus 
be assigned to each of the 26 weeks in the over-six-months-to-one- 


7 


year group. 
This decreasing percentage scale indicates more truly than do th 
figures of Table 4 the distribution of the whole volume of turnover 





1 As already stated, it is assumed that the length-of-service distribution of the active working force 
throughout the year studied does not vary to any great extent from the distribution found for the end of 
the year. 
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noe new and old employees. In Table 5 the variation in range 
netween the classified service periods is equated by dividing the 
number of separated employees whose service periods ended wit! 
several assigned limits by the number of weeks in the range of 
espective periods. The result is a scale of service periods vary- 
» by equal weekly increments of time from one week to one vear. 
i) one group are classified all separated employees whose length of 
ice falls within its particular seven-day range: in the next Froup 
‘hose whose service periods had been not more than one week 
yver than the preceding, and so on. The wide range of the longer- 
vice groups makes it necessary (except for the two shortest periods 
use the average number for each week in the group. The figures 
he last two columns show that during the year 3,946 persons left 
»loyment who had served one week or less and that this group 
‘ual to 45 per cent of the standard working force. Similarly, 
persons left, on the average, in each of the 13 weeks of the over- 
ee-to-six-months period, and each of those weekly) groups of sepa- 


| employees is equal to 2 per cent of the standard working force 


Mn 


5.——NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SEPARATED EMPLOYEES ASSIGNABLE TO 
UNSUBDIVIDED SERVICE GROUPS AND, AS A WEEKLY AVERAGE, TO THE 








‘Ee GROUPS SUBDIVIDED ACCORDING TO SERVICE INCREMENTS OF ONE \V Ix. 
—————— : 
Separated empioyes \ bo 
who had served each ‘ie ; 
- ; classified period ©u h n 
A pproxi- iSSL1 perl . 
mate num- 
Length-of-service period. ber of as 
weeks in Por 
| eT PY ) 
} period. standard a ; 
Number. a i Num ari . 
foree. force, 
I I is ahs did wip diceann MN 1 3 O4 1 ; 
go) dl we ibs eae l 2,481 24 ) ” 
eo ee 2 3,177 37 | is 
PRINS oS ka wale cs aucveccsanee 9 4,165 1s 
OE EE ne eee 13 2, O96 24 9 
EL a eee 2b 1, 280 15 ‘ | 
NEES a a ia aod wile eee eR hain ee 6 68 1,141 13 
NETS ECT Seeman 18, 28% : 
f " > ‘ . y ; » > » » ryCr ] . “171 . 
f the 10 companies for which complete length-of-service data are 


available are divided into two groups—the four which have a lower- 
than-average turnover and the six with a higher-than-average turn- 
over—we get the figures shown in Table 6. It appears that in the 
lower-than-average-turnover companies the over-one-vear group of 
employees, 44 per cent of the active working force had service 
records of more than one year, whereas only 11 per cent of those 
who left during the year had served more than a year. On the 
other hand, in the higher-than-average-turnover companies 35 per 
cent of the active working force and 6 per cent of those who left had 
served more than a year. 
[375] 
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TABLE 6.—TURNOVER AND LENGTH OF SERVICE RECORDS OF 4 ESTABLISH 
HAVING A LOWER-THAN-AVERAGE TURNOVER COMPARED WITH 6 EST 
MENTS HAVING A HIGHER-THAN-AVERAGE TURNOVER. 


> 


Employees who have served continuously each specified 








| Turnover 142 to 233 percent. | Turnover 239 to 434 pe . 
Acti Acti | 
. . RK? re ‘ > ra } 
Period of service. tae Separated nn a 
| employces at esaplovess employees at | ems 
} end of year. isis teas end of year. | 'P 
i Num-| Per | Num- Per Num- Per | Num be. 
| ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. ber. cent. | ber * 
Poni et aaaae a 
Cr eS nc cceces 43 5 355 19 649 6} 3,591 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks. ............. 36) { 237 13 $41) 4) 2,244 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month............. 52 | 6 310 17 | 88 8 | 2,867 
Over 1 month to3 months........... 139 | 15 $25 23} 2,185 | 21 3, 740 
Over 3 months to6 months........... 81 9 | 221 | 12} 1,064 | 10 | 1,875 
Over 6 months to 1 year..............) 176 19 131 71 1,598 | 15 | 1, 149 
Over 1 year to 2 years..... serine 97 1) | 73 | $ 1, 384 13 | 452 
Over 2 years tod years............... 62 | 7 | 51 3 565 3D | Li) 
Over 3 years to 5 years............... 70 | 9 | 32 2 563 | 5 | 108 
wh sbi sd ashes awagsensess 161 | LS | 37 2| 1,298 | I2; 228 
: ee er a ee 
es nos cbedannes wakernss's 917 | 100 1, 872 100 | 10, 644 100 | 16,414 
Up a ae 91 |.. ecte wee ee en ak eee | 1,926 
pateere Member... .............. 1,008 | - 2 10, 940 eee fl 
| 


The proportions of the different kinds of separations in the 
groups compared in Table 6 are presented in Table 7. From the fig 
of the latter table it appears that the proportion of discharge and |a\ 








separations is 30 per cent in the lower-than-average-turnover gro 
but only 12 per cent in the higher-than-average-turnover gro 
while the proportion of voluntary separations (quits) is 64 
cent and 83 per cent in the “low” and “high” turnover gro 
respectively. The inference would seem to be that not only is 
greater part of the turnover due to quits, but that it is more 
more predominantly due to quits as its volume increases. 
charges and lay-offs, on the contrary, tend to become of less and 
importance as the turnover increases. It is also to be noted | 
military service appears to be a fairly constant element accoun' 
for only about 5 or 6 per cent of the turnover. 


’ 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SEPARATION 
THE “LOW” TURNOVER COMPARED WITH THE “HIGH” TURNOVER ESTAB 
MENTS. 


| Turnover 142 to 233 | Turnover 23% 1 
P ’ | per cent. per cent 
Type of separation. SRB RH 
Number. |Percent.!|) Number. Pet 








|. 
| 











NE NN so snes a on ssbb was vevedecewccass 265 30 | 2, 076 
a a a a TS aR A SR UP 5y 7 | 915 
calls ui bicbcaceeudersonsaantees 568 | 64 | 14, 784 
Subtotal....... Seamed atin faa hea k Sodas gies 48<en's « | 892 | 100 | 17, 7% | 
Nature of separation not reported........... dkbastigiy ake a 900 ........-. ft ae 
ESSE St OS ORT gh een an ee ee : SMe, 18, 340 
Number hired........ gs Seay ae Ticiccdbue wna de caw ahehuasus a on ee has 20,021 | 
a a eee ee | 3 Se ee 7,755 |---- 


1 Computed by dividing the numbers discharged and laid off, etc., by 892. 
2 Computed by dividing the numbers discharged and laid off, etc., by 17,775. 
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[t has already been pointed out that, as is quite obvious, there is 
‘ormous variation in the turnover distribution in relation directly 
, length of service—that the Jobs held by the newly hired employees 
-hether they are skilled mechanics’ jobs or unskilled laborers’ jobs) 





Z e responsible for a preponderating share of the separations. 

‘or some jobs there is evidently a very high ‘‘rotation in office’’; 
| ‘or others the frequency of shift is much lower. It is very important 
4. know what proportion of the jobs in a plant is subject to high, 
> 


and what proportion to low, rotation frequencies. An attempt to 
ndieate this is made in Table 8, which presents a further analysis of 
the length-of-service distribution of 18,286 persons who left the 
service of the 10 companies reported. 

The principal object of this table is to show (1) in what length-of 
service sections of the working force the turnover is most heavy 
and how heavy it is in those sections, and (2) how many full-time 
iobs are directly affected by these respective intensities of turnover 
in these different parts of the working force. To throw light on 
these two points it is first of all necessary to hit upon an averago 
length of service for each of the original service groups. For this 
average the arithmetic mean has been taken—the mean length of 
time between the minimum and maximum time in each group. 
The assumption here—and upon this assumption the whole of the 
following analysis rests—is that the sum of the individual service 
deviations (plus and minus) from the mean is zero or very close to zero.! 
lt would seem probable from what slight information is available that 
considerably more individual service records fall below the mean time 
than above it—that is to say,so many “ floaters’’ work only a day or two 
that the time average for tlte first group is possibly two days rather 
than four. This probable lag of the true average of individual cases 
behind the mean length of service which has been used is undoubtedly 
vreatest in the one-week-and-under group and certainly can not be 








This assumption is confirmed by information which came to hand after this article was put in type. 


n two Cincinnati shops the length-of-service distribution of 1,990 employees (in all occupations) leaving 
n 1918, the aggregate number of days worked by them, and the average length of service in each time group 


re as follows: 





Separated 
| employees 
iwhoserved 








: ‘ Tot: - (\verage 
Length of service period. continu- pe when | days of 
ously each ’ service. 
classified 
period. 
| 
ee pds obs acs annedubiseccnsevcunees 139 1,561 | 3. 56 
a hob sawpewabsoecenmne ial 275 2, 934 | 10. 67 
Over 2 weexs to 1 Month.................. SR ane a aaah be ad gh Bie 348 7,495 |} 21. 54 
ii Se case beac avawe den poise duce -| 527 29, 184 55. 38 
Over 3 months to 6 months................... 5 Rae inie Sarno wane ae 244 31,488]. 129. 05 
ee ds wc aniwnn sagas cwbebicesesieess5eseseaes 157 39, 663 252. 63 
ee Lal kasi wipe candvimaanienes 1, 990 > 1 | Sore 
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of any serious consequence in the longer groups. 





In any ¢as 


effect of this probable lag or negative deviation is to produce a 
what lower turnover sea Thus, if two days 


average for the first ¢rou 


be taken as the 


, there would appear in this rapidly c| 
ing part of the working ‘el e a group of 22 jobs suffering a tur 
of 18,050 per cent a year, whereas, on the 4 days basis it 1s a gro: 

3 jobs with a turnover of 9,025 per cent a year. 
length of service is, especially for the very short periods, more 1: 
an outside figure for, rather than an average of, the individual « 


In short, the 1 


It should be noted also that the calculation is based upon the ¢a! 


year of 365 days and not upon the number of days worked by a * 
employed person,” which latter basis 1s used in the first part of 
article in computing the number of full-time jobs or standard wor! 


force. 


TABLE © —SEPARATION FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


AFF&rCTED BY TURNOVER. 


{Bas sed upon lengt h-of-service records of 18,286 persons separated during 


the year in thé 


3,871 JOBS 


DIREC! 


10 €s 


reported and calculated on the basis of the mean length-of-service in each group.] 


narated Conse- | 


employ “ees | quent 








who serve : } pee “ag _ - Number 
cont inuously | . | > pi per-| 
ch ek | lens th rations | centage of ng 
Length of service period. | period. from jof turn- | worked | 
£ each fover per . 
- ice | full. | fuil- during 
| (days). , time | time | Bewe 
| Num- | Per job dur-| jon per) -" 
| her eent | ‘ing the} year. | 
tie : | yezr, 
I 2 3 oF ae 6 
' } | 
Peer i ud > oe 
| ee | 3.946) 22) $/ 90.25] 9,025! 15,784 
Oe DR WEEDS do cnss eons ode nccans 2,481 | 14 11 | 32.18] 3,218] 27,291 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month............. : eeee te 22} 15.59] 1,559 69, SO4 
Over 1 to 3 months..................- 4,165 | 23 | 60} 5.08 508 | 249, 900 
Overs to 6 motins.............2..... | 2,096) 11 135 1. 70 170 | 282, 960 | 
Over 6 months to 1 ye: TARTS | 1, 280 7 | 274 33} 33 350, 720 
COVER T FORE 5 ccc ccccescscccccccccnces | 1,141 3 Sy Be os ie ae 
Total affected by turnover..... 18, 286 | Ee SPS ae 473 11,413,014 
Jobs not affected by turnover..}......../...... PERE OTE ARE Et praia 
Total full-time jobs............. oad hen aes ane Wekeys ote: Gee ~ ay ace Se 


! No means of estimating. 


The method of working out the results in Table 8 may be illustre 
by the figures for the first group. On the basis of the assumpt! 
explained above each of 3,946 persons worked an average of 4 da. 
Assuming that all jobs were continuously occupied, it follows 
the number of successive incumbents of each job subject to 1! 
must have been 
Similarly there must have been 33.18 
n successive occupancy of each of the jobs held by the one-to-t 
weeks group, and so on. The number of separations, however, mu 
be-one less than the total number of job holders, and therefore 1! 


maximum frequency of ‘rotation in office 
divided by 4, or 91.25 


[378] 
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2 inten. 1,141 multiplied ly 365 


Conse- 
quent 
number 
ol tuil- 
time 
jo} Sin 
each 
group. 
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number of separations from each job is 90.25 in the one-week-and- 
jpder, and 32.18 in the one-to-two weeks group, and so on. This 
titutes a series of constants supplementing the mean-length-of- 
ice constants in column 3 and indicating the average number of 
required during the year to hold down each job in each of the 
‘fied time groups. The next step is to ascertain the number of 
‘obs each of which is successively occupied by 90 employees, 32 em- 
nlovees, ete., during the year. This is done by dividing the number 
of man-days worked in each group (the product of the mean length 
of service by the number of employees in the group) by 365. This 
indicates that in the O6ne-week-and-under group there are 43 jobs 
to each of which an average frequency rate of 90 incumbents per 
vear or an annual turnover of 9,025 per cent applies. Similarly in 
the over-one-to-two-weeks group there are 75 jobs (1 per cent of all 
the full-time jobs) having a turnover of 3,218 per cent a year, and at 
the other end of the scale, in the 6-months-to-one-year group, 961 
or 11 per cent of all full-time jobs having a turnover of 33 per cent. 
The figures indicate, in other words, the numbers of full-time jobs 
from which took place the classified numbers of separations per 
year. They mean, e. g., that on the average each of the 43 positions 
in the first and shortest group suffered 90 separations during the year, 
or had a turnover of 9,025 per cent. 

Some further interpretation is necessary for the figures of Table 8. 
In the 10 establishments reporting length-of-service data for both 
active and separating employees there were 8,678 full-time jobs. It 
would appear from the figures of Table 8 (whose accuracy, of course, 
depends upon the validity of the ‘‘mean-length-of-service’’ method) 
that 4,807 or 55 per cent of these 8,678 jobs suffered no replacements 
during the year. More than half of all the jobs, in other words, would 
appear to have been free from turnover. It follows, then, that if 
the 4,807 stable jobs are left out of account and the 3,871 unstable 
ones used as a basis for computation, the turnover for this unstable 
part of the working force would be 473 per cent as compared with 
233 per cent for the whole working force. 

At the relatively stable end of the length-of-service scale it appears 
that the six-months-to-one-year group, numbering 1,280 employees, 
who had occupied 961, or 11 per cent, of the full-time jobs, contributed 7 
per cent of the separations and suffered a turnover of 33 per cent per 
job per year. At the unstable end of the scale it is evident that the 
under-one-week group, numbering 3,946 employees, who had occupied 
43, or less than one-half of 1 per cent, of the full-time jobs and made 
90 replacements necessary in each, contributed 22 per cent of the 
separations and had a turnover of 9,025 per cent per job per year. 
In this most unstable group, where the jobs naturally suffer the 
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highest replacement frequency, it would appear that in each «©! 4» 


tr) 


full-time jobs there were, on the average, 90 new men hired .) 


( 


that this little group of jobs was occupied at one time or ano) |, 
during the year by 3,946 persons, who made up 22 per cent of | |\. 


separations and, consequently, contributed that proportion of 


turnover. Of the total of 3,871 jobs which were responsible for " 


whole volume of turnover, 1,141 had suffered but one replacei)::;; 
during the year. These incumbents, moreover, had all served | 
tinuously for at least a year and made up only 6 per cent of 
separations, that is to say, contributed only 6 per cent of the ti 
over. The remaining jobs subject to turnover, 2,730 in num 
and constituting 31.5 per cent of the total number of full-time j 
had from 1 to 90 replacements each per year and contributed 94 
cent of the turnover. It is realized that these conclusions are }: 
upon the estimated figures for the mean-length-of-service in each {i 
period. This makes it impossible in every case to check the deriv 
figures of Table 8 with the direct figures reported from the est.) 
lishments, but does not appear to invalidate the general conclusi:),. 

The matter of the causes of the turnover in the establishme:\- 
studied is scarcely within the scope of the present article. It 1iay 
be stated, however, that by far the most important cause—the one w)- 
doubtedly responsible for more separations during the period cove: 
than all other causes combined—was the pull of the war waves 
offered to all comers in the shipyards, not only of San Francis: 
Bay, but also of Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and Los Angeles. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 





MEETING OF RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CIVIC 
FEDERATION. 


[1 the January issue of the Monraiy LaBor Review (pp. 4s, 49), 

» occurrence of a number of conferences dealing with reconstruc- 
‘ion problems was noted, and it was stated that reports of these 
conferences would be given in this periodical so far as they could be 
obtained. The following report of the procedure of the meeting of 
the reconstruction committee, National Civic Federation, held in 
New York City on December 2, 1918, is summarized from an account 
in the National Civic Federation Review for December 20. 

The president of the National Civic Federation, V. Everit Macy, 
spoke on industrial relations, calling attention to the need for cen- 
tralization of control of Federal agencies during the war and the 
danger of allowing ‘‘this highly concentrated machine” to ‘‘disin- 
tegrate now without any definite plans for a transitional period.” 
ile commended the Government method of dealing with problems 
of employers and employed during the war, stating that it ‘‘has been 
most successful, as practically no interruption of industry of any 
magnitude has occurred during the past year and a half.’ In this 
connection reference was made to the formation of the various Jabor 
adjustment boards composed of employers and employees and 
representatives of the Government or of the public to consider all 
disputes. 

[t is safe to say that if these various boards had not been established, there would 
have been constant interruption of production, an immensely increased labor turn- 
over, much higher wages and a tremendously reduced output. 

The keynote of President Macy’s address is to be found in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

ii voluntary agreements to submit all questions in dispute to labor adjustment 
boards have proved of value in time of war, why should not similar boards be useful 
to industry in times of peace? We must not lose the benefit of the splendid spirit of 
cooperation to work for a common end that has been shown by both employer and . 
employee during the war and which has produced such fine results. 

The only way, however, that this cooperative spirit can find effective expression in 
normal times is by better organization of employers and better organization of em- 
ployees, * * * 

The National Civic Federation in the past has advocated trade agreements. As 
the result of our war experience, can we not in the future develop voluntary labor 
adjustment boards to which all disputes will be submitted without the interruption 
of industry or inconvenience to the public? These boards could be composed of 
representatives of the employers’ organizations and the unions involved, with perhaps 
one or more representatives of the public. One of the difficulties that the labor adjust- 
ment boards had to meet during the war was the lack of any tradition or prevailing 
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practice within any given industry, craft, or even single plant. Such boards «jy, 
been suggested would, by their successive decisions, tend gradually to develo} | covjo 
of minimum good practice in an industry and thus help to systematize the i, ies 
* * * Such a plan can not be successful without well disciplined organizat 
both sides. This brings us to another point that we are destined to hear mu 
cussed—that of raising or lowering of wages. The real question that should de: 
the wage scale is that of the cost of production per ton or per unit. It is 1 
assumed that high wages mean high cost and that low wages mean low cos 
manufacturer must reaiize that no industry should survive that can not pay . 
wage. The employees must realize that no industry can survive where there 
living profit. Cost can not be reduced except through good management n 
honest day’s labor, nor can high wages and reasonable profits be obtained, ex. 
thesame means. Competition and equipment are other factors that can nei |) 
if an industry is to be successful and most important of all is a cooperative s)) 
tween the management and the men employed. 

In the past, little thought seems to have been given to the human equation i: 
try. Employers have paid large salaries to general managers and various exp 
they have left all contact with their employees in the hands of foremen and s: 
men, men often of limited opportunity, experience, and understanding. the 
other hand, the unions have placed too much power in the hands of local officia|s wh) | 
are frequently also men of equally limited capacity. Some way should be 
whereby the many causes of irritation could be handled by well paid represent. ives 
of the employer and by responsible representatives of the national unions. 
foremen and small minded local representatives of unions are the greatest soi 
discord. 


wet 


IMMIGRATION IN THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of La or, 
suggested steps that should be taken to prevent the immigratio: of 
undesirable aliens. In his opinion immigration should be sto) od 
entirely during the period of adjustment, ‘‘until the workers w/o 
have been working in munitions factories have secured employ 
and until every soldier has been returned and has secured employ. 
After that readjustment we can open our doors to our brothers across 
the seas.’ He concluded his remarks by presenting the following 
resolutions which were referred to the executive committee of ‘he 
National Civic Federation: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged immediately to a) 
priate a sufficient sum to be used by the Department of Labor to transport al! 

. workers thrown out of employment to points where they can secure sustaining «1- 
ployment, and to pay each worker a stipulated amount per week during the perio 
of enforced idleness. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to enact legislation 
stopping all immigration to this country for a period of five years, or until such ti: 
as all our soldiers and war workers have secured employment that will sustain th: 
and their families in reasonable comfort. 


NNR UNREST 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. : 


This general subject was the basis of remarks by Henry A. Wi: 
Wood, president of the Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporatio, 
who spoke emphatically against public ownership. He maintaine« 
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ve ‘hat public ownership means the surrender of economic freedom, 
le ‘ho individual not only losing thereby the right of possession, but 
‘ ising danger to the foundations of representative government by 

.; consenting to “‘the erection of the enormous bureaucracy which 

yart of the plan of public ownership.”’ 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, who next spoke, said in reference to Govern- 
ment ownership that he did not expect ‘‘to see us get back on the 
-ame basis we were before,’’ and admitted that “‘there are great 
: advantages in many cases from centralized control, centralized man- 
avement, pooling on a universal scale, but there are also certain 
jisadvantages that come from Government ownership and manage- 
ment.” He suggested that such a body as the National Civie Fed- 
oration should ‘‘have the facts collected impartially to show us how 
far we should retain this Government control and management 
along various lines that could be suggested, and how far we should 


vo back to the system of private control] and ownership and manage- 
ment that we had before.”’ 
LABOR’S PART IN SOLVING THE WAR PROBLEMS. 

Labor’s part in solving war problems was suggested by Wheeler 

?. Bloodgood, of the League for National Unity, who emphasized 

ithe importance of all classes of society working together in com- 

munities throughout the country in solving the labor problems that 

| are low presented. The vital questions upon which all should agree, 

: was stated, are what changes should be made in the immigration 
laws, whether Government ownership is wise or unwise, whether we 


should attempt the British plan of demobilizing the Army by 
trades rather than by military units, and whether we should carry 
out some phases of the British labor program. He condemned the 
attitude of some who talk about the surplus of labor and who say 
that now is the opportunity for capital to reassert itself because 
labor has prospered way beyond its share as a result of the war. 

Samuel Gompers, vice president of the National Civic Federation, 
told of the grave problems now confronting the American people 
problems much more difficult of solution than those immediately 
connected with the winning of the war. He cautioned the American 
people to be on guard ‘‘to see to it, to supervise, to be vigilant, lest 
around the peace table there are purloined from us, right under our 
very noses, many of the liberties and the freedom of our people.” 

| am impressed particularly with the appeal to the conscience, to the judgment, 
io the ideals, to the Americanism of our people for united action. You can not get 
ireedom, nor practice freedom, on empty stomachs. The hungry men may engage 
in a riot, may engage in a revolt, but their course is never of a constructive character. 


llungry stomachs do not make reasoning brains. It is necessary to maintain the 
standards of life of the American working people that they may have sound bodies, 
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and the opportunity for reasonable thinking; with aspirations of such a chars 
they will build up the institutions of this Republic. Enlightened discontent. 
higher and better aspirations of the masses of the people furnish the greatest im)... 
to progress and civilization. The discontent of hungry people leads to now) -ro : 
except chaos, confusion, and reaction. 


THE PASSING OF INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM. - 


The solution of the problems of reconstruction depends a ¢ 
deal upon the attitude of mind with which they are approached. 
the opinion of A. Parker Nevin, formerly counsel for the Nati: 
Association of Manufacturers. He expressed the hope that the \ 
would teach certain employers that ‘‘feudalism and democracy | 
not obtain in the same Commonwealth, and unless we get into | : 
consciousness of certain individuals and certain groups that 
won't tolerate feudal acts or feudal thoughts we shall have seri 
times in this country.” The reason we won the war was beca: 
‘fall the people subordinated their group consciousness and cor: 
trated on one single objective.”’ This principle, it was stated, m 
be applied in meeting reconstruction problems. 


"et 


WORK AND POLICY OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


The work and policy of the National War Labor Board in assist: 
to adjust labor disputes was reviewed briefly by Matthew Woll 
the Committee on Labor, Council of National Defense. 


The War Labor Board has accomplished a wonderful task. It has proven om 
the most helpful agencies, not only in stimulating production during the period o| 
war but it has also made for a better understanding between the employers and 
employees. As to the future work, that depends largely upon the attitude of 1 
that is going to be taken by the employing interest of this country. If it is going 
be one of cooperation, one of helpfulness, and one of seeking to approach the prob! 
in the spirit of solving them to do justice to all concerned, then I think the board \ 
prove of great value in composing the differences of opinion, and in reaching « 
clusions that will make for harmony and for protection in the future. If, howe 
the attitude of mind is going to be one of seeking to retard rather than to advan: 
human happiness, then, under our system of government, I feel sure the board \ 
fail; because the decisions of the War Labor Board depend entirely upon volunt:: 
acquiescence and not upon governmental decree. Its future depends upon the fa! 
ness of the decisions and awards and, as I stated before, the attitude of mind wit! 
which we approach the problems submitted to it. 


The fact that compliances with the decisions of the National War 
Labor Board have been purely voluntary on the part of the employers 
and workers, afeature which characterized all the various labor ac 
justment boards established during the war, was brought out }) 
President. Macy in emphasizing some of the statements in the addres 
by the preceding speaker. Notwithstanding the fact that there was 
no legislative compulsion, the violations of the agreements on either 
side have been few in number and were of short duration. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


SUNY i 


The committee adopted the following resolutions: 


- = resolved, That the president of the National Civic Federation be empowered 
7 ' 4, name a commission of suitable size and representative character, of which he shall 


-hairman, to visit England, France, and Italy, for the purpose of reporting: 


4 ') On the methods employed in those countries with regard to the relations of 


~ employers and employees, especial inquiry to be made into the subjects of collective 

arvaining, mediation and arbitration, the shop steward system, the Whitley commit- 

tee program, profit sharing, bonus and copartnership, social insurance, and ermployment 
exchanges ; ; 

, 2) On the after-the-war policy of the Governments of those countries with respect 


‘o continuing, amending or abolishing Government ownership and operation of public 
atilities and basic industries, as well as regulating price fixing affecting the essentials 
in production; and 
3) On the methods in operation or under consideration for providing homes or 
uitivable lands either for the men released from war service or for citizens in general. 
Resolved, That the president of the National Civic Federation name a committee 
of suitable size and representative character to inquire into and report upon the 
operation of the various war emergency measures adopted to secure cooperative rela- 
tions between employers and employees, and likewise to report upon the effective- 
ness of the Government operation of public utilities and basic industries, as well as 
f the regulations fixing the prices of essentials in the United States. 


tra 





RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE, NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, JANUARY 9-11, 1919. 


Reconstruction was the theme of the fifth annual meeting of the 
National Popular Government League which was held in the city of 
Washington January 9, 10, and 11, 1919. Sessions were devoted 
to such subjects as Demobilization—Land; The food supply —The 
packers; Railroads; The farmer; Labor; Education; and Women. In 
the absence of official printed proceedings a full account of the meet- 
ing can not be given at this time. At the opening session, which 
dealt with demobilization, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Hon. William Kent, of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and chairman of the conference committee, were among 
those who spoke. 

The question of the food supply was discussed by Hon. M. Clyde 
Kelly, Member of Congress from Pennsylvania; W. Gwynn Gardiner, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia; Judson C. Welliver, journalist; 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander, president of the Farmers’ Union of South Caro- 
lina; and Hon. William B. Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The latter speaker confined his remarks to the pend- 
ing legislation affecting the packing industry. As a result of the 
investigation of the meat-packing industry, Mr. Colver said, the com- 
mission found two main subjects for legislation. In the first place, 
he said, the highway of commerce is not a free road. It is blocked 
by toll gates, which are not operated by the public, for the public, or 
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in the public interest. A study of the history of the packing indus; ;y 
showed that a free highway would prevent unfair competition. jy. 
second subject needing legislative action is the integration of 0; 
businesses with the meat-packing industry. If the present tend. 
of integration is continued, said Mr. Colver, in 10 years as few ». 5 
men or concerns will dominate and dictate in practically every |i. + 
what the American people shall buy, where they shall buy it, \ 
they shall buy it, and what they shall pay for it. 

Four remedial measures were recommended: (1) Federal licens > 
of all meat-packing establishments engaged in interstate comme } 
no license to be granted until the business plays fair; (2) Fed 
licensing of instruments used, i. e., cars, storage houses, and sto. \.- 
yards, so that they will be used fairly; (3) if any instrument eva: |. 
the regulations, the Government to have authority to buy it with 
privilege of turning it over to someone else who can operate it fai 
(4) the Government should take over any or all of these instrum:) \s 
except the packing industry, and operate them fairly. 

At the morning session on January 10, devoted to the farmer, \| 
Arthur Le Sueur, of the National Nonpartisan League, spoke on | 
‘‘Unclogged channels of trade,’ emphasizing the necessity for rem: 
ing all artificial barriers between the producer and consumer | 
order that the greatest benefit might accrue to both. The spreai 
democratic ideas from the time when the Magna Charta was wiv 
from an unwilling King John down to the present universal acce 
ance of the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number \ 
traced by him. Three basic evils exist, he contended, in our ind); 
trial system and must be remedied: (1) Influences tending to dest, 
the will to produce, (2) the denial of the right to the resources | 
nature, and (3) the clogs placed in trade channels by persons belo 
ing to neither the producer nor the consumer class, but who pr 
upon both. Transportation, he stated, is by no means the on!) 
trade channel. Banks fall within the meaning of the term. The~ 
must be freed from private control. Commission houses, etc., als» 
are channels of trade and must be publicly owned. What is neede:! 
is control not of the products themselves, but of the operation | 
their passage from producer to consumer. Industrial democracy, «- 
well as political democracy, must be achieved before we become ; 
free people. All waste must be eliminated from our industrial li: 
and to do this the channels of trade must be kept clear. 

Mr. C. H. Gustafson, president of the Nebraska Farmers’ Unio) 
told what had been accomplished in his State in cooperative market - 
ing. He stated that over 150 grain elevators are now conducted 0: 
the cooperative plan. These cleared last year $20,000 above thei 
operating expenses. A small dividend is paid to stockholders ani 
the balance is returned to patrons. Some cooperative creameric= 
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.| four mills are in operation. A large farmers’ exchange has been 
»ducted at Omaha since April, 1914. In 1918 this exchange did 
iysiness amounting to $2,760,000. It is not capitalized, but is 
ducted by means of service fees and dues. The membership fee 
per year. Cooperative live-stock and grain exchanges are now 
-uecessful operation at three points. All cooperative institutions 
did a business of about $100,000,000 last year. 

The principal speaker at the session on labor was Hon. L. F. Post, 
\ssistant Secretary of Labor, who appeared in the stead of the 
secretary, Hon. W. B. Wilson. Mr. Post’s subject was Democracy 
») industry, although he explained that he would consider the subject 
negatively rather than affirmatively and tell what democracy in 

dustry does not mean. He pointed out that it does not mean 
‘he refusal of either side to a controversy to face the other across 

table and discuss the matters in dispute, emphasizing the fact that 
where such frank discussion can be secured an amicable settlement 
is almost always arrived at. Democracy in industry does not mean 
the denial of the right of collective bargaining. It does not mean 
the monopolization of the natural resources to wnich industry must 


1! 


resort. 
Mr. William Johnston, president, International Association of 


Machinists, in speaking on How labor defines democracy, said that 
if democracy means anything it means the right to work: “Tf Con- 
gress can spend millions for destructive war machines, it can spend 
» few millions for constructive work that will benefit the children 
of men.” Bolshevism, he declared, is not entirely confined to the 
working class. He deprecated the tendency to return to the 10-hour 
working day, and said that the more humane thing to do is to shorten 
the hours and so distribute the work as to inconvenience as few 
workers as possible. ‘‘The men who put labor into industry have a 
right to a voice in the management as much as the men who put 
the cold dollars into industry, and laber is going to demand a larger 
share in the democratic control of all the interests of life.”’ 

Prof. Charles Zueblin, formerly of the University of Chicago, 
spoke briefly, arguing for a system by which many of the statistics, 
such as mortality and industrial statistics, etc., now collected dach 
\0 years by the Census Bureau, should be collected much more fre- 
quently through the machinery of the selective draft so thoroughly 
organized throughout the country and adequately equipped to do 
the work under the general supervision of the Census Bureau. He 
feels that in this manner there could be made available daily records 
of industrial fluctuations that would be invaluable in handling the 
problems of labor and be of more importance and be more desirable 
than the daily record we now have of stock fluctuations. 
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At the session on education, among other speakers, Dr. (. \. 
Prosser, director, told of the work of the Federal Board for Vocati«),) 
Education, and Herbert Quick delivered an address on Eduea)\\) 
as related to reconstruction. 

Melinda Scott, of the United States Employment Service, spea! 





at the session devoted to women, pointed out that as far as worn, | | 
* are concerned the labor situation could not be accurately gauo) = 


by the number of applications for workers which the service 
unable to fill. In a very large number of cases the position off.) 
paid such small wages that women who had been earning li\)); ; ) 
wages refused to consider them; the immediate and pressing pro! 
for women was not to secure work, but to secure work at fair wa: 
Mrs. Kelley, of the National Consumers’ League, pointed out as 
hopeful feature the combination in New York of organized |:' 
the Woman Suffrage Association, the Young Woman’s Christ 
Association, and the Consumers’ League in a campaign to sc 
protective legislation for woman workers. 

The conference was concluded by a battleship dinner, cooked : 
served by sailormen as on board a battleship at sea. 
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RESEARCH AS APPLIED TO INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY MRS. V. B. TURNER. 


The term research has come to include many phases of investiga- 
‘ion hitherte not considered in its province. From being confined 
merely to the laboratory or the library research work it has expanded 
along sociological and industrial lines and has achieved results of 
far-reaching importance. 

Reports made, especially during the war period, upon the relation of 
hours of labor and fatigue to industrial efficiency, have by a reduction 
‘1 the hours of labor had a marked effect upon the conservation of 
man power, and thereby upon the productive capacity of the com- 
munity. Wage investigations in relation to the high cost of living, 
the study of measures to promote public health, the Taylor 
researches into the conserving of human effort, the effect of welfare 
upon the general well-being of the workers, the deficiencies in 
educational systems are all matters of research in its broadest 
sense —the acquisition and application of knowledge. A satisfactory 
solution of the problem of dealing with differences between labor and 
capital is a subject of research worthy of the best ability and effort, 
and any research along industrial lines which results in greater 
cooperation between employer and empl»yed should be of distinct 
interest and value to each. 

One of the striking lessons of the war has been the necessity of the 
application of science to the production of all war material. Ger- 
many’s enormous advantages derived from the utilization of science 
have been apparent from the first. When her supply of nitrates from 
Chile was cut off her scientists discovered a method of converting 
the nitrogen of the air into nitrates. An adequate supply of cellulose 
necessary in the manufacture of guncotton was secured by a chemical 
treatment of wood; while cattle food was obtained from the chemical 
treatment of the waste refuse liquor of pulp mills. Scientific research 
replaced the required copper and nickel by other metal substitutes. 

Now that the war is over, the national debts must be paid. This 
means not only increased production but the keenest trade competi. 
tion the world has ever experienced. ‘To secure this production and 
to meet this competition, the nations must utilize the most advanced 
scientific knowledge and the latent energy —mental and physical— 
of every worker of every kind. 

Many of the nations alive to this situation have already taken steps 
to promote industrial research. An institute of science and industry 
has been established in Australia to study and develop the natural 
resources and industries of that Commonwealth. During the past 
year Japan appropriated a large sum for like purposes; Canada has 
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appointed a research committee of the Privy Council, with an hws.) 
ary advisory council for scientific and industrial research: ( «.; 
Pritain, the United States, France, New Zealand, and even Fin) 
have taken action in this direction. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





The British Government, in 1915, appointed a committee « 
Privy Council for scientific and industrial research to further indu- | 4 
research in Great Britain, with an advisory council of leading scic:, ~;, 
and business men. This council was made a regular departme: of 
of the Government during 1917. In its third annual report the | - 
mittee discusses among other subjects that of industrial res. 
associations,' the organization of whicn ‘s the main work «| 
advisory council. 

The committee feels that the exigencies of the war have dei. )- 
strated the necessity of all possible assistance being given to 1acreise 
output and to improve its quality if the demands of peace are |. \e 
successfully met. To this end Parliament, in 1917, placed ai 
disposition of the research department £1,000,000 sterling ($4,866 .. 


to enable it to encourage industries to undertake research dui iy 
the following five years. At the end of that time it is expected |). 
the larger industries will have so thoroughly developed the wor) «s 


to be able to carry it on without Government assistance. | je 
scheme which has been effected by the committee with the assist: j1:¢ 
and advice of leading manufacturers and business men, has }).\ 
made sufficiently elastic to suit the widely differing condition- 
numerous industries and to conform to a reasonably simple syste: 
Government aid. 

Some 30 industries are now actively engaged in establishing inv \\s- 
trial associations by means of which the systematic developmen: «i 
research and the cooperation of progressive industry with science \ |! 
be carried out under the direct control of the industries themse|\ 
These associations include as many firms in each industry as possi!) | 
but where there is a variety of applications, as in the woolen indus! 
the engineering firms, and others, aseries of distinct associations wil! !\v 
forméd. Large firms having various activities may belong to sev«!i/ 
associations, thus benefiting from the advantages of each. | 
operation among the firms concerned in one industry will be encw 
aged in the hope that in this way research work may be undert:' 
which could not be done by individual firms. 

Each firm subscribing to a research organization will, in gener 
have the following privileges:* (1) It will receive a regular service 

1 Great Britain. Privy Council. Committee for Scientific and Industrial Research. Report, 1:17 
London, 1918. (Cd. 9141.) 

2Great Britain. Privy Council. Summarized from the report of the Committee for Scientifi: 
Industrial Research, 1916-17, p. 50. 
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.ymmarized up-to-date technical information, both foreign and 

domestic; (2) it will be able to obtain a translated copy of any 

‘opoign article of special interest mentioned in the periodical bulletin; 
‘+ will have the right to have technical questions answered 

as is possible by the research association; (4) it may recom- 

| specifie subjects for research, which, if considered of sufficient 

»portance, will be investigated without cost to the firm, and will be 

vailable to all firms in the organization; (5) it practically will have 

» pght to a free use of any patents or secret processes resulting from 

researches Made; (6) it may request that a specific piece of research 

work be undertaken for its own benefit at cost price. 

Each of the industries forming research associations presents a 
different problem in the establishment of such organizations and also 
furnishes an illustration of the elasticity of the Government scheme, 
In the cotton industry, which is in reality a vast group of related 
industries, the articles of association have centralized the governing 
power in a single committee, an action made possible from the fact 
that cotton manufacturing is concentrated large:y in a limited area. 
The woolen industry is geographically so widely distributed that 
several local committees, each in close touch with its own area, 
have been organized. Similar conditions exist in the linen industry. 
The administration of the research work of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain will be carried out by a single association for the 
whoie Kingdom, which will include local sections or branches dealing 
with the problems peculiar to particular localities 

The Iron Manufacturers’ Research Association, founded by the 
sritish iron puddlers to investigate the increasingly important 
problems of their industry, have attacked these problems in the most 
fundamental manner. Their research association 1s composed of 
97 per cent of the members of the industry. By subscribing all the 
necessary funds they purpose to avoid that State regulation which is 
inseparable from Government assistance. They have decided not 
only that all the results of the researches shall be freely available to 
each firm, but that all existing knowledge and trade secrets shall be 
used for the common good. 

The British Scientific Instrument Research Association on the other hand has received 
2 more than ordinary measure of departmental aid * * * it has been established 
on lines broad enough to include all scientific instrument makers. Some of the most 
important of these outside the optical industry have already joined its ranks, and it 
has every prospect of becoming the representative industrial body dealing with the 
application of science to the manufacture of instruments of precision. This group of 
iidustries and particularly the optical instrument trade fali into the class of ‘‘ key” or 
pivotal” industries which were recommended for special Government encourage- 
ment and support by the committee on trade atid after the war * * *,! 








' Great Britain. Privy Council. Report of the Committee for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
1917-18, p. 17. 
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METHOD OF SUBSCRIPTION TO RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 


The fund necessary for carrying on this work is to be raised © 4 
cooperative basis, subscriptions on the part of manufacturers, fo; , 
period of years to be agreed upon, to be augmented by liberal granig 
from the department. In the scheme for industrial research i; j, 
stated that ‘the method of assessing the subscription of each {ip 
will have to be negotiated with each industry or section of an indu ry l 
which may agree to combine for the purposes of research, but 
intention is that firms should contribute on a basis proportionate ¢, 
their size. Thus the small firm will contribute less than the |:);o \ 
firm, yet will have the same privileges, though as a rule it wil! 10; 
in the nature of the case have the same facilities for exploiting 1\\) , 
results of research.””’ The maximum limit of assistance granted |); | 
the research department will probably be a contribution of pou 
for pound up to £5,000 ($24,332.50) a year, with a further donatioy , 
about 10s. ($2.43) per pound for total subscriptions above {)\:! ' 
amount, and will also be dependent upon certain other conditivy 
incident to the industries themselves. 


t 
ou 


LABOR’S PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


In a consideration of this subject the fact must not be lost sight 
that the benefit of industrial research will not be confined to {\\ 
manufacturer. Generally, factors which improve conditions 
industry react favorably on the well-being of the worker. A univer: 
benefit to the workmen has been derived from the use of improy« 
machinery. Past experience tends to show that any application to 
an industrial process which limits the amount of fatiguing lalhvr, 
increases production, or reduces manufacturing expenses, results i) 
the increased health and comfort of workers and in their pecuni: 
gain. The educational advantages secured by labor’s participati« 
in industrial research lead not only to a more intimate knowled« : 
of the industry and, therefore, to a more personal interest in it, )u' 
also to an enlarged outlook and a greater appreciation of the vali 
of all knowledge. 

The advantages of being able to ascertain at first hand how scien: 
is applied to industry and how funds devoted to that purpose ave 
spent, are coming to be more and more appreciated by those dealin 
with relations between employers and employed and by labor itse'!!. 
In its Interim Report on Joint Standing Industrial Councils, tlic | 
reconstruction committee recommends among other things that | ) 

| 








district councils or works committees should deal with “ (viii) indu-~- 
trial research and the full utilization of its results; (ix) the provision 
of facilities for the full consideration and utilization of inventions 
and improvements designed by workpeople; and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the rights of the designers of such improvements; | 
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improvements of processes, machinery, and organization and 
appl ‘opriate questions relating to management and the examination of 
industrial experiments, with special reference to cooperation in carry- 
ing new ideas into effect and full consideration of the workpeople’s 
‘oint of View in’ relation to them.” ! 

Accordingly when the advisory committee of the British Research 
Department came to consider plans for the formation of trade re- 
séarch associations a decision was reached to include representation 
of labor on the governing bodies. As a result of a conference at the 
Ministry of Labor, the Research Department will consuit the joint 
industrial council of an‘industry, where one exists, before organizing 
a research association for the industry. In cases where the formation 
of a research association precedes that of an industrial council the 
department will bring the two organizations into touch. The na- 
tional joint standing industrial council for the pottery trade, recently 
established, has unanimously recommended the formation of a pot- 
tery research association. 

In its remarkably well-written report on reconstruction the British 
Labor Party? recognizes the need of labor’s participation in scien- 
tific research. It says: 


(x 


From the same source (surplus wealth) must come the greatly increased publie pro 
vision that the Labor Party will insist on being made for scientific investigation and 
original research, in every branch of knowledge, not to say also for the promotion of 
music, literature, and fine art, which have been under capitalism so greatly neglected, 
and upon which, so the Labor Party holds, any real development of civilization 
fundamentally depends * * * Especially in all the complexities of politics, in 
the still undeveloped science of society, the Labor Party stands for increased study, 
ior the scientific investigation of each succeeding problem, for the deliberate organ- 

ition of research, and for a much more rapid dissemination among the whole people 

i all the science that exists * * * What the Labor Party stands for in all fields of 
life is essentially democratic cooperation, and cooperation involves a common purpose 
which can be agreed to; a common plan which can be explained and discussed, and 
such a measure of success in the adaptation of means to ends as will insure a common 
satisfaction. 

Speaking of the need for increased production the party voices the 
opinion in its resolutions on reconstruction ‘‘that it is vital for any 
genuine social reconstruction to increase the nation’s aggregate 
annual production * * * that this increased productivity is 
obviously not to be sought in reducing the means of subsistence of 
the workers, whether by hand or by brain, nor yet in lengthening 
their hours of work * * * but in (a) the elimination of every 
kind of inefficiency and waste; (6) the application both of more 
honest determination to produce the very best, and of more science 





‘Great Britain. Reconstruction Committee. Interim Report on Joiat Standing Industrial Councils, 
p. 5. (Cd. 8606.) London, 1917. | 

* Social reconstruction program of the British Labor Party. MONTHLY REViEwW of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, April, 1918, pp. 80, 82. 
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and intelligence to every branch of the nation’s work; together wit} 
(c) an improvement in social, political, and industrial op:cap. r 
ization. * * *” t 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 





An immense amount of research work is being carried out the 


United States by the Government institutions such as the Bure: \) ,/ 4 
Standards, the Bureau of Mines, the Department of Agricultur: })) 
National Research Council, and others, and by separate res: 
institutions such as the Carnegie Institute, the Rockefeller Fo. | 


tion, the Nations] Canners’ Association, and the Mellon In- 
at Pittsburgh. There are, in addition, over 50 large private | 
trial concerns which have their own laboratories and which 

from $100,000 to $300,000 annually on the development and | 
sion of their own businesses. 


a ee 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


Of the Government means for research the National Rese.) 
Council is the most recent, and in the character of its duties )\.0.) 
nearly resembles the British Research Department. It was e- 
lished in 1916 under the auspices of the National Academy o/ »:- 
ences. Since the early part of 1917 it has cooperated wit! 
Council of National Defense in scientific research for nations! \o- 
fense. Furthermore, it has organized the division of science «:( 
research of the Signal Corps, and has initiated extensive inves) s:- 
tions for the several technical bureaus of the Army and Navy. ~0 
conspicuously efficient have been the services of the council i: «| 
these matters relating to war activities that it was placed on » 
manent basis by an Executive order of May 11, 1918, in whic! 
full scope of its duties is set forth. 

The following is the full text of this Executive order: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES:.: 


/ 





The National Research Council was organized in 1916 at the request of the |’ 
dent by the National Academy of Sciences under its congressional charter, as a me: 
of national preparedness. The work accomplished by the council in organizin. 
search and in securing cooperation of military and civilian agencies in the soluti: 
military problems demonstrates its capacity for larger service. The National \: 
emy of Sciences is therefore requested to perpetuate the National Research Cow 
the duties of which shall be as follows: 

1. In general, to stimulate research in the mathematical, physical, and bioloy: «| 
sciences and in the application of these sciences to engineering, agriculture, medic: 
and other useful arts, with the object of increasing knowledge, of strengthening 
national defense, and of contributing in other ways to the public welfare. 

2. To survey the larger possibilities of science, to formulate comprehensive proj: 
of research, and to develop effective means of utilizing the scientific and tech 
resources of the country for dealing with these projects. 


T 
i 





1 Great Britain. Privy Council. Committee for Scientific and Industrial Research. Report, 1917 


pp. 71, 72. 
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To promote cooperation in research, at home and abroad, in order to secure con- 
ce saath of effort, minimize duplication, and stimulate progress; but in all coopera- 
ti.e undertakings to give encouragement to individual initiative as fundamentally 
rtant to the advancement of science. 

To serve as a means of bringing American and foreign investigators into active 
peration W ith the scientific and technical services of the War and Navy Depart- 
onts and with those of the civil branches of the Government. 

Yo direct the attention of scientific and technical investigators to the present 
;mportanee of military and industrial problems in connection with the war, and to 
aid in the solution of these problems by organizing specific researches. 

«. To gather and collate scientific and technical information, at home and abroad, 
7 operation with governmental and other agencies, and to render such information 

lable to duly accredited persons. 
‘Effective prosecution of the council’s work requires the cordial collaboration of 


Impo 


i | 


a 


the scie ntific and technical branches of the Government, both military and civil, 
l'o this end representatives oi the Government, upon the nomination of the N National 
\ sdaunt of Sciences, will be designated by the President as members of the council 


as heretofore, and the heads of the departments immediately concerned will con- 

e to cooperate in every way that may be required.”’ 

; (Signed ) Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Waite Howse. 

11th May, 1918. 

The work of the council is carried on by means of contributions 
from the President’s Emergency Fund for National Security and 
Defense, from the Carnegie Corporation, and from the Rockefeller 
foundation. 

li a statement regarding cooperation in industrial research Dr. 
John Jobnston, Secretary of the National Research Council, says: 

One of the most striking consequences of the war is the increasing general realiza- 
tion of the primary importance of scientific research to the whole question of national 
defense, as well as to the successful prosecution of industry and the greatest measure 
of economy of resources after the war * * *, Impressed by the paramount im- 
portance of promoting the application of science to industry in this country, the 
National Research Council has taken up the organization of industrial re sents 

* * and has inaugurated an Industrial Research Section, which shall consider 
the best methods of achieving such organization or research within an industry, or 
group of related industries (for example, industries using the same raw materials, or 
with similar waste products). It considers that cooperation between capital, labor, 
science, and management, constitutes the best general means of financing the ex- 
tended laboratory investigations and the large-scale experimental and developmental 
work required for adequate indusirial research. ! 

In pursuance of this plan the National Research Council at the 
suggestion of Dr. Johnston and with the assistance of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation is beginning a far-reaching campaign to promote 
industrial research, and an advisory committee composed of influ- 
ential men has been formed to support this movement. 

In addition to the advisory committee a strong active committee 
comprising men with wide e experience along scientific and industrial 








! Report of Topical Discussion on Cooperation in Industrial Research held at the meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, June, 1918. 
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lines will seek with all the means at their command to obtain \ 


an effective weapon with which to eombat the sharp trade eo) 
tition which will follow the war, but also for the larger pury. 
advancing knowledge and improving working conditions |}: 
cooperation of science and industry. 


and has always accomplished its most brilliant results from indi; 
initiative and effort, research work will best be done by an a 
ment upon the industry rather than by Government aid, and 
mates that an annual contribution by each firm of about 0.) 


work. 

An introductory bulletin containing statements of the ad 
committee regarding the claims of scientific and industrial res: 
will soon be issued by the council. This is to be followed by « 
bulletins dealing with research in other countries, and with \ 
has been accomplished in large research laboratories in this cou: 






spread recognition of the necessity of industrial research not on|y , 


The council believes that since science is essentially democ;.\ 


cent of the value of its yearly output will be ample to earry o» 











. 





4 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN LABOR STANDARDS, 


That the idea of internationalism in labor standards which was 

orporated in the memorandum of June 11,-1918,' submitted by 
‘ho International Association for Labor Legislation to the Swiss 
Federal Council, is widely echoed among thinking people is proved 
by the recent literature of reconstruction in its relation to labor 
problems. Through whatever divergence of perspective, experi- 
ences, or theories various writers on reconstruction approach these 
problems, there is increasing recurrence of a realization of the neces- 
sity for some common ground of agreement in which labor standards 
can be rooted in order that they can be assured of any real perma- 
nence and security. 

Two of the recent books bearing on the outlook of labor after the 
war, but prepared before the signing of the armistice, which present 
2 strong case for the international idea are Industry and Humanity ? 

| The People’s Part in Peace.’ Both are unmistakably the 
result of sound thought and considerable study, and, in the work 
of the Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King, there is presented an unusually 
broad first-hand experience in dealing with labor in his position as 
former Minister of Labor of Canada. 

INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY. 


An international minimum standard of life is the goal to which 
Mr. King looks for a solution of the present industrial problems, 
The standard which he has in mind is identical in nature with the 
national minimum standard of life, the universal enforcement of 
Which the British Labor Party has put forward as its first principle, 
contending that “On the basis of a universal application of this 
policy of the national minimum, affording complete security against 
destruction, in sickness and health, in good times and bad alike, of 
every member of the community, can any worthy social order be 
built up.” The international application of this standard, the 
author argues, is needed if labor standards are to be protected against 
the undermining effects of the law of competing standards operating 
through international competition. The possible inclination of some 
international agency to further the establishment and enforcement 
of an international convention aimed at the maintenance of an 





' See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, November, 1918 (pp. 56-58). 
? King, W. L. MacKenzie. Industry and Humanity. A study in the principles underlying industrial 
reconstruction. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Tead, Ordway. The People’s Part in Peace. An inquiry into the basis for a sound internationalism. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 
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international minimum he believes to be a subject of momen toy, 
concern, and “well deserving of consideration in any discussio jy. 
taining to a league of nations which will constitute a part of 1), 
peace negotiations at the conclusion of the war.” 

This volume marks the completion of an investigation int. 
root causes of some of the existing industrial controversies in Aniwric, * 
and an effort to state the underlying principles which are {i):\jy 
expression in the organization of industrial societies, and whic) 
should obtain in all efforts at reconstruction. The main purpoxe of 
the study, it is stated, is ‘‘to point the way to a change of attitud 
in industrial relations and to suggest means whereby a new s))jpj; 
may be made to permeate industry through the application of pyiy. 
ciples tried by time and tested by experience.” 

Taking mutual fear as the underlying basis of antagonism be: 
capital and labor, the author analyzes the causes which contri! ute 
to its growth in industrial relationships, the conditions which miy 
operate to bring about its removal, and the means for accom))|is))- 
ing the substitution for fear of a faith based upon the cooperativ 
for mutual interests of what he calls the four parties of indu. 
namely, labor, capital, management, and the community. “ W! 
he says, “‘doubt may arise as to the extent of the relative servi: 
the several parties to production and the consequent applic»: iv) 
required of each, there can be no question concerning the esse)’ 
nature of the services themselves and their absolute interde 
ence.” Such cooperation of these four parties to industry cay 
made effective, the author believes, by no means less comprehens| 
than the international minimum standard referred to, in suppo: 
which theory he traces the disastrous effects of the competing sta1i- 
ards throughout the world, which react necessarily even upon co 
tries that might adopt for themselves a national minimum. \s 
successful examples of the application of the principles analyzed i: 
this volume the author cites the plan of joint standing industiia 
councils recommended in the Whitley reports, and the plan of repre- 
sentation of employees of the Colorado Fuel & Mining Co. as 
best illustrations afforded in Great Britain and the United States. 
respectively. 

The idea of humanity as the dominant consideration in industry ‘s 
constantly kept in mind throughout the book and especially develo 
in the chapters devoted to principles underlying health. The auth 
believes in industrial hygiene, not only as a measure of right and | 
conducive to efficiency, but also as being a determining factor in | 
rclation of the worker to the community and to the race; and | 
makes a strong plea for greater attention to preventive medicine :1 
this connection, saying, ‘‘ What physical and mental overstrain «a 


* 


woe 
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\derpay and underfeeding are doing for the race in occasioning 
‘yfant mortality, low birth rate, and increasing mental disorders and 
‘irthering a general disposition to disease is alarming. ‘These are 


‘roblems which require first consideration, if decadence is not to be 
) 


ul 


? 


aes 
‘he fate of industrial communities. 


THE PEOPLE'S PART IN PEACE. 


Mr. Tead’s book is an attempt to answer the question “ How can 
the peace terms and conditions contained in the interallied labor 
war aims be given practical effect?’ Chapters are devoted to The 
league of nations; -Economic guarantees of peace; International 
labor legislation; The basis of representation; The national economy; 
and the Spiritual guarantees of peace. The author bases his argu- 
ment for uniform international labor standards upon an analysis of 
the present unequal conditions of economic competition which 
impair the effectiveness of any localized labor legislation. He says, 
“One of the things that makes the so-called ‘backward’ portions of 
the globe at present so attractive to the speculative investor is the 
complete absence of restrictive labor legislation. The capitalists 
of all the western countries have been engaged in an eager search for 
areas where labor is cheap, plentiful, and impotent. The setting up of 
new standards of labor in these regions is calculated automatically 
to discourage the speculator and to give advantage to those whose 
interests in industrial developments are based on a more sound and 
humane industrial policy. At present when there is competition 
between different countries, especially between the Occident and the 
Orient, in the manufacture of any commodity, the competition is at 
the expense of the workers in the more advanced countries.’”’ He 
does not hold out the hope that such uniform standards can be 
established easily or immediately, but believes that the chief hope 
of the worker lies in bending efforts toward such ultimate accom- 
plishment, saying, “If there is agreement among the working-class 
peoples upon the legislation they will simultaneously support, they 
can drive by the use of political and economic weapons for one plank 
after another in their own countries. * * * The surest guarantee 
of peaceful adjustment that can be provided is a body devoted to a 
study of the comparative living standards, of demands for labor and 
of birth-rate fluctuations in the major countries of the world.” 

The author believes that the spiritual guarantees which must form 
a part of the basis for any lasting peace must imply a repudiation of 
five fundamentally wrong ideas which have long controlled people’s 
thoughts and actions. These five ideas are: 


1. That force is the greatest power in the world; that might makes right. 2. That 
the State is supreme and is an end in itself. 3. That the State exists to advance the 
interests of those who control it; that it is an agent to be used for creation of national 
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profits. 4. That trade exists primarily for the profit of the traders. 5. That « 
races are inferior and unable to govern themselves, either immediately or ultim 
He summarizes a thought of wide application at the present 

in the question, ‘“‘ Are we, the people, to carry on the world’s y 
mine its ore, till its fields, make goods from its raw materials, 
transport its finished products for the profit of the traders, or f. 
service of the people—1m direct relation to their known ne 
And he answers this question a few pages later in the words: 
hfe of the community— interdependent as it manifestly is with 
hife of each individual in it—gets its justification and must de 
its standards of value from the fact of its mmistration to the | 
mind, and spirit of every single individual who is born into it.” 
then reaches the conclusion that, “The control of economie fo: 
for social ends must be achieved before a league of nations 
function in an orderly, stable, and thoroughly satisfactory mani 





THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION. 


The National Education Asseeiation Commission on the Em, 
gency in Education has recently published a statement upon 
national educational situation. This is the first of a series to 
issued upon the subject, through which the commission huepes 
invite suggestions from every source and finally, from the combi: 
statements and suggestions, to formulate a comprehensive natio! 
program for education.' 

Characterizing the present shortage of teachers * as the most seri: 
crisis ever met in the history of the schools of the United States, a: 
expressing the belief that only through an adequate maintenan, 
of its schools can the future of a democracy be assured, the comm 
sion pleads for a program of readjustment. The education (No. 
bill, 1918,? recently passed by the British Parliament is admitted] 
great reconstruction measure. France, with 30,000 of her teache 
ealled to the colors, has kept her secondary schools open through a 
the vicissitudes of war, and is planning improvements in courses, | 
kinds of schools, and in an extension of the school age. Like Fran: 
and England the United States must readjust her educational progra: 
to present needs and strengthen it not merely for greater futil 
usefulness within her own boundaries, but in a manner necessa: 


for the discharge of the ‘“‘individual’s obligation to a democrat: 


nation, the Nation’s obligation to a democratic world.” 














1.4 national program for education. A statement issued by the Nationa! Education Association Co: 


mission on the emergency in education and the program for readjustment during and afterthe war. Co1n- 


mission series No.1. Washington, The National Education Association, 1918. 27 pp. Price, 5 cent 
2 According to the United States Bureau of Education, 50,000 teachers’ places are vacant, and 120.) 


persons are teaching this year for the first time. National Association of Corporation Schools Bulletin, 


January, 1919, p. 46. 


3 The provisions of this bill are given in the MoNTHLY LABor REVIEW for December, 1918 (pp. 42-46). 
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PREPARATION AND COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 

[his prograin should contemplate, first of all, a betterment of the 

elementary and secondary schools upon which the heaviest burden 


f public education rests. 
in them are enrolled approximately 20,000,000 boys and girls, or 


one person in five of the total population. Notwithstanding the 
foot that im 1914 the enrollment im the public bigh schools of the 
i Lnited States Was practic ally the Same &s the Lotal elie Lirivemt iii 
ay hools of the saime erade iti all « the: countries combing d, ond that 


there are more students | inh the colleges, unlversities, and professional 
chools of the United’ States to-day than in those of any other ution, 
efficiency of American schoois viewed in the lieht of thelr national 


4 } ‘ : ; ris c 
influence has not compensated for their weakness. This funda- 
1 ‘ 


mental weakness, though expressed In many ways, mav be traced 
directly to the immaturity, the bries tenure, and the inadequate 
preparation of a majority of the 600,000 teacheis whose duty it is 
to instruct the Nation’s children. Because public-school teaching 
is an inadequately poid occupation, the average teaching experience is 
brief and unsatisfactory. The commission states that tens of thou- 
sands of the public school teachers are between the ages of 16 and 
19: that more than 100,000 are under 22 years of age, while more 
than a quarter of a million are under 25, There ure no fewer than 
5,000,000 children in the United States to-day whose teachers have 


no. passed the age of 21, and whore teachers have themselves had, 


1 
as preparation for their responsible work, not more than 
rarely three, or four years of education beyond the eighth grade of 
the common schools.”’ 

Especially is this true of the village and rural schools where a 
teacher’s duties, from the manifold nature of the work and the 
isolation of his surroundings, are most exacting and arduous, and 
where, it may be added, the influence of a mature, experienced, 
permanent teacher could hardly he overestimated. To create an 
incentive for making teaching a permanent profession, to overcome 
the unprecedented shortage in the supply of teac hers, and to stimu- 
late attendance at normal schools and other training centers, larger 
appropriations should be made for teachers’ salaries, and a broader 
conception of the necessity for the thorough a of teachers 
for their work should be engendered in the Nation at large. 


RURAL EDUCATION. 


The report states that in addition to x better trained, permanent 
body of teachers the rural schools need a longer school year, stricter 
enforcement of the attendance laws, some method of more expert 


supervision, and courses of study suited to the needs of country life. 
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According to the commission, such an improvement in rural oJ). 
cational conditions as will place these schools on a basis with «ij; 
schools of the same grade necessitates a proportionately gre:to; 
expenditure than is required for the city schools, and a much gresioy 
expenditure than local taxation, with the limited aid afforded |), 
State funds, is able to meet. If, as indicated before, the safety of » 
democracy depends upon the high level of intelligence of all of its 
citizens, Federal support will be imperative in providing equal «1. 
cational advantages for children in all communities. The expericic¢ 
of the war, exposing as they have an alarming degree of illitericy, 
should emphasize the fact that the maintenance of good pubic 
schools is not a philanthropic enterprise, but a national econo: ic 


necessity. 
PHYSICAL HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


Physical health on a national scale is as essential as mental! : 
moral strength and should complement them. To this end the « 
mission suggests that the medical and dental inspection of sci, 
children; the establishment and supervision of playgrounds, gy 
nasiums, swimming pools, and athletic fields; school lunches, clin! 
open-air schools, school farms and gardens, as agencies for rai! 
the standard of public health, should be multiplied and extend«\|, 
not only from city to city, but out into the towns, villages, 
country districts as well. 

IMMIGRANT EDUCATION AND ADULT ILLITERACY. 


The danger of the immigrant speaking his own language « 
rearing his children in ignorance of American laws and institution. 
has been especially emphasized by the draft. Communities w: 
found where English was a foreign tongue, and it has been necess: 
in the Army either to teach whole companies of men English o: 
give military commands in their own languages. The commissi 
insists that the English language shall be the medium of instructio) 
in the common schools and that special teachers shall be provide: 
to aid in Americanizing the adult immigrant, and in reducing adu! 
illiteracy among native Americans. 

COMPULSORY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


One of the grave defects of public education in the United State 
is that, in proportion to the school population, so small a percentage 
of children enter the high school. Some of the more progressiv: 
States have to a degree remedied this defect by extending the perio: 
of compulsory attendance, but the increased demands for labo) 
during the war have swept away many of these gains. 

England’s new education bill provides for compulsory part-time 
education for children between 14 and 18 years of age employed in 
industry, and france is contemplating similar xction. While the 
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‘inuation school is not a new element in the public-school system 


con 


of the United States, its work has been largely limited to a mere 


preparation for the employment of the student. The commission 
fools that the principle of compulsory education up to 18 years of age 
-hould be universally adopted, and that the course of the continuation 
jjool should be broadened to include, in addition to its training for 


industry, a more liberal training for life and for democratic citizenship. 

To sum up the situation, ‘‘it is the judgment of the commission 
that a new need has sprung into existence with the war crisis—the 
need of a national aim in education and of a national policy and a 
putional program to realize this am * * *” and 


lhe commission recommends that Congress be urged to make at once reasonable 
appropriations to the States for the following purposes: 

|. To insure through more attractive rewards and through greatly improved facili- 
ies for professional preparation an adequate supply of competent teachers. 

». ‘To promote through physical and health education, and through the encourage- 
ment of Wholesome recreation, the physical well-being of all the people. 

To insure that every element of the immigrant population shall be assimilated 
\merican ideals and institutions in so far as the provision of educational facilities 
can promote this end. 
To eliminate illiteracy in the native-born adult population. 

5. To conserve through a thoroughgoing policy of compulsory continuation school- 
ing the intellectual, industrial, and moral resources of the Nation represented by the 
iuillions of boys and girls who now leave school and enter breadwinning employment 
before their habits have been formed and before their ideals of life and conduct have 
been firmly established. 

{tis the belief of the commission that an appropriation made to a State for any 

the above purposes should be contingent upon an equal contribution for the same 
purpose from State or local funds. It is also the belief of the commission that 
te administration of the proposed appropriations and the responsible control of all 

er forms of national cooperation in publie education should be entrusted to a 
Federal Department of Education.' The urgent need of such a department has 
been revealed in countless ways since the war began. 

The time has come when the welfare of the Nation demands an adequate recognition 
oi its educational interests by the Federal Government. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS OF ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIONS AT RICHMOND, VA. 


The annual meetings of six national economic associations were 
held at Richmond, Va., December 27-28, 1918. These associations 
were the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Kconomic Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the American Association for Agricul- 
tural Legislation, and the American Association of University In- 
structors in Accounting. 





Cills providing for the establishment of a Tederal Department of Fducation have bheen-introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgio, and in the House by Representative J. M. Baer, of North 
Dakota. 
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The program of the American Association for Labor Legis!: 
included the following main subjects: Workmen’s compensatio: 
cripples, labor reconstruction, demobilization, and social insur: 
Papers read included one by Dr. Royal Meeker, United States ¢ 
missioner of Labor Statistics, on ‘“‘ Lacks in workmen’s compensati 





published in this issue of the Montniy Lasor Review; one by " 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, president of the association, on “> t 
steps in social insurance in the United States,” published in this | 
of the Review; one by Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale Universit, " 
‘“conomists in public service; and one by Prof. Edward Als\ f 


Ross, University of Wisconsin, on ‘A legal dismissal wage.”’ 

The papers read at the American Economic Association mec 
included one by Dr. Royal Meeker, on ‘‘’The possibility of wor 
out an index of cost of living,” to be published in a future issi 
the Revirw; and one by Prof. Fisher on ‘Stabilizing the doi! 

The general subjects discussed were marketing, interest rates, ))1 
taxation (including the report of the committee on war finan 
labor and agricultural problems, and monetary standards. 

The discussions of the American Statistical Association cen! 
about price levels and cost of living, labor turnover, and the statis 
work of the Federal Government. A paper touching upon the | ! 
named subject was read by Wesley C. Mitchell, president of 
association, and is published in full in this issue of the Review 

The program of the American Sociological Society dealt with 





general subject of ‘“‘Sociology and education.”’ 





READJUSTMENT OF BRITISH INDUSTRY FROM WAR TO PEACE FOOT 


+ 


A brief aceount of the readjustment of British industry to » 
conditions is contained in a communication received by this bu: 
through the State Department from the commercial attaché 
London, as follows: 


Mr. F. G. Kellaway, parliamentary secretary of the Ministry of Munitions, 
statement to the representatives of the press on November 2) predicted that I: 
manufacturers would turn over to peace production more readily than they did 
war footing. To weigh this statement it should be realized that from the date oi 
organization of the Ministry of Munitions to the last month of the war, aircrai! ;) 
duction increased sevenfold, machine-gun production thirty-sevenfold, and ot 
munitions proportionately. The record of British factories in adapting themse| 
to the output of munitions of war has been a remarkable achievement. Their ret 
to peace production, if even more effective, as predicted, will fully demonstrate 
enterprise, adaptability, and determination of British industry. 

As shown what is actually being done in the way of readjustment, Mr. Kellaw 
cited a number of reports which had come in to the Ministry of Munitions. [In | 
munitions area of Hebburn-on-Tyne a firm previously engaged in the manufacture 
airplanes is turning over to the manufacture of heavy toys and furniture, givin. 
employment to 500 people. A Newcastle-upon-Tyne firm from producing airplam 
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aaning over to househoid-furniture making, and will give work to 500 pooole. 


\nother firm in the same town is changing from guns to the building o! locomotives, 


industry, which will find employment for 5,000 people. A firm at Burnley, 


was manufacturing fuses, is turning over to the Mantlaciive of electric littings. 


new 
il 


eich, in Lancashire, a firm is going to produce presses for bri 


L-y leir é + 4 
‘KMAaKINE, and itt ig 


, ated it will employ about 1,000 persons. A Sheffield firm is turning over from 
januracture of shells to files and spring aba expects to «my lo 1) persons, 
ds one firm will cease to make steel pressings tor mines and copper bands for 
nd make dairy utensils, while anot! vhich engaged in embling 
es will devote its buildings to the making of iron vaives as an et to their 
valve department. One Birmingham firm is changing irom the production of 
iInponents and airplane parts to the manufacture of motor accessories, and 
from airplane parts LO Capstan lathes. \t Matlock a firia is erranging to 
iacture cream separators, which are now largely imported from America and 
~ 1< i 
e munition firms at Leicester, Ilkeston, and Nottingham are takin up the 
iacture of hosiery needles, which in prewar days wet ractics il rely 
ed from Germany, and they hope to turn out a million, and later on two utillions 
CK, Three Loughborough firms are devoting themsel es entirely » the lian ll- 
ve of hosiery bearded needles, heretofore imported from German \ Leicester 
which before the war was engaged in Ln por ting Ly powers and selling and 
re] ing them, now proposes to Mmanitiactire them Another tirin in the ine town 
formerly made vulcanite pressings for magn 'l now make fountain pens, 
h were imported from America before the war \ third Leicest munition firm 
ing out plant for produ: lpg hose-susp nder fittings, which i: prey aj Were 
st wholly imported from Germany. Two other firms in (Leicester roing to 
itacture corset steel, amd wood wool from oid pil props, Phe |: ‘ ecupation 
Y conducted in the foundry where iron shel!s were cast for the war I } e 
veral cases where manufactyirers who were producing ae engines are going to 
engines for motor cars; and another firm of a similar chan ‘i furn 
iotors for smali launches. In another case a firm is chung hel] 
to boot machinery; and in South Wales tin can firms ar 101 in 
work immediately, but are preventegd rom adomg s il pre 
ity of obtaining supplies of tin plates 
vernment control of raw materials is being considerably relaxed to enable rieg 
it over quickly to normal production, but regulation is sti] ing emploved to 
industry into the most truitful channels. ry. Addison, Ministe ( hecone 
tion, has given out the following list of classes of Ww to which materials and 
wing capacity set free trom ur work should, so tar as » pe 4 (join 
near future: 
Maintenance, repair, and replacement of existing machir d plant @ 
Lnited Kingdom. 
Maintenance, repairs, and renewals for railways, traiiways, cana ’s, rood ai bors, 
d docks on the t nited Kingdom. 
“hipbuilding and the maintenance and repair of merchant ships and sels 


in the United Kingdom. 

Manutacture of agricultural, milling, food-producing, mining, and textil hin ; 
machine tools, building materials, equipmeni used in the public utility services in 

ie United Kingdom. 

Manufacture of approved orders pik ced by the Government of the United Kined Ml, 
the Dominions, or the Ailies. 

Manufacture of goods for export (subj: » such Gover 
as May from time to time be iound necessary). 


The departments responsible for the contro! of supplies during the war will continue 
for the time being to exercise such control as may be necessary, and applications for 
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priority permits, export and import licenses, and other similar facilities, in sq {,; ., 
they are still required, should be forwarded to the same department as hit})..,, 
Order of Priority of March 8, 1917, will remain in force, but its application, it is jj»... 
will steadily diminish. “ 

There has already been a certain relaxation of import and export restrictions, 4;,J 
it is probable that further relaxations will steadily take place to meet the news of 
British industry. It may be expected, however, that there will not be any ge je)y) 3 
abandonment of import restrictions until British industry is ready to meet the co) 
petition of foreign merchandise. 

British manufacturers are very anxious to know what policy the Governme),; \;jj 
follow in disposing of the huge stocks of all kinds of supplies, which, it has |... 
announced, will be sold by the Ministry of Munitions. Before launching 
extend the motor-car industry, British manufacturers are waiting to see wh 
Government will decide to do with their 100,000 motor cars and motor truc} : 
the manufacturers say, these cars are to be dumped on the local market, it wil! s:.y 
the motor trade for at least two years. Motor-car manufacturers, as well as on) 
facturers in other lines, are bringing pressure to bear on the Government to so re 
the sale of war stocks as not to upset their business during the period of readjusi 

Mr. Churchill, Minister of Munitions, has announced that the Government ex), 
to take over the operation of the railways. Improved transport facilities are nei 
to enable a rapid revival of industry, and there is evidently no way in which pr: 
interests can properly handle this problem in the United Kingdom, at least 
present conditions. 

The need for improved housing is acute. The London Daily News of Decer 
emphasized this condition in an article headed, “‘One Million Too Many Peo; 
London.”’ The local Government board has a plan for building 300,000 houses, a: 
various municipal authorities also have plans under way. A fairly reliable esti 
is that at least 500,000 houses are needed in the United Kingdom at once to cis! a 
billion dollars. Where is the material to come from?- Housing, together with tran<p. ri, 
is a problem which can not fail to have immediate attention. 











DEMOBILIZATION AND RESETTLEMENT, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Government’s original plan for the demobilization 
and resettlement of the forces, together with its provision for wn- 
employment and out-of-work donation, and its arrangements [or 
apprentices and munition workers appeared in the January, 1919, 
issue of the Monru_y LaBor REVIEW (pp. 55-66). 

Since the issuance of that information the plan has been ela!o- 
rated in some respects to meet the needs of the situation as they 
arose, and the Ministry of Labor, with the concurrence of the other 
Government departments concerned, has made announcements 1- 
garding particular phases of the subject. One of these announ :- 
ments dealing with an increase in what is known as the out-of-work 
donation, was published December 10, 1918, in the following terms: 


Out or WorK DownatTIOoN.! 


The Government has decided to increase the rate of out-of-work donation to mv 
and women by 5s. [$1.22] a week, men to receive 29s. [$7.06] and women 25s. [36.(> 
a week, the dependents’ allowance remaining unaltered. Boys and girls betwevi 





1 Labor Gazette, London, December, 1918, p. 484. 
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and 18 will receive an increase of 2s. 6d. [60.8 cents] a week, boys to receive 14s. 6d. 
53) and girls 12s. 6d. [$3.04] a week, respectively. The new scale will be payable 
‘rom Thursday, 12th December, for the period covered by the scheme. 


1h 


When the Government found that the demobilization of men 
having definite employment awaiting them could be effected more 
-apidly than had at first been anticipated, the following statement 

. jssued December 12, 1819: 


SPEEDING Up DEMOBILIZATION.! 


_ One of the guiding principles in the Government's scheme for the demobiilza- 

» of the forces is that the men demobilized first for return to civil life shall include 
‘hose who have been ascertained to have definite employment awaiting them, and 
that among such men those shall be given highest priority who are pivotal men and 

ose return will be of the greatest immediate value in creating employment for 
others and in reconstructing industrial, business, and professional life. 

2. The schemes of selection of pivotal men have been announced and are in opera- 

», and the first batches of men are being released. As it may now be possible to 
release men from the forces more rapidly and sooner than was at first anticipated, 
‘he Government desires to accelerate the process of identifying the men in the forces 
who, though they can not be treated as pivotal, have definite work awaiting them. 

3. The Government have therefore decided to afford the opportunity to employers 

-ecuring, by direct communication with their employees in the forces in the man- 
ner explained below, that those who were in their employment on or before 4th 
\ugust, 1914, and to whom they can now offer employment shall be registered for 
emobilization. Such a definite offer of employment in writing, if produced to his 
corunanding officer by the officer or man concerned, will be accepted as evidence 
that employment is awaiting him, and the man will be registered by his command- 
ng officer to be demobilized in the same way as a “‘slip man” under the civil em- 
ployment form procedure and ranking for priority after a ‘‘ pivotal” man. 

4. The offer must be in the following form: 

[We (full name and postal address of employer) hereby declare that (full name 
and naval or military number and address of employee) was in my/our employment 
before 4th August, 1914, and that 1/we are prepared to offer him employment as a 
(name occupation) immediately on his return to civil life (or give the date after 
which the employment will be available). 

5. The offer must first be taken or sent, in the case of officers to the local district 
director of the appointments department, in the case of other ranks to the local 
alvisory committee attached to the nearest employment exchange, who, without 
guaranteeing in any way the offer of employment, will do their best to eliminate 
spurious or collusive offers. The district director or local advisory committee, where 
they are in a position to endorse the offer, will forward it to the officer or man at the 
address given by the employer, but will assume no responsibility for the correctness 
of the address. 

6. If the officer or man desires to accept the employment offered, he will hand the 
statement to his commanding officer, who will then register him for demobilization. 

7. This procedure is additional to (1) the selection of pivotal men now in progress, 
and (2) the use of the civil employment form, which is now being filled up by mem- 
bers of the forces, and the postcards (E. D. 406) and R. C. V. forms which employers 
have been invited to fill up. It is designed to hasten the identification for demobi- 
lization of those members of the forces who have prewar employment awaiting them. 








1 Labor Gazette, London, December, 1918, p. 454. 
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8. The actual date cf demobilization will depend partly on naval and mili! 
exigencies and partly on the transport and other accommodation available, but 
other formalities will be required. The naval and military authorities are anx;j 
to release as quickly as possible ,officers and men required for recousiruction, | 
will be understood that some individuals are so esseutial to the forces that they | 
not be released immediately; for example, such men as the personnel of mili: 
railways overseas, hospital attendants, farriers, mechanical transport, and officc: 
men in the recular army serving on prewar attestations. 

9. Offers of employment to prewar apprentices should be made by their for 
employers in the same way as oijfers to other prewar employees. 

10. (a) Officers and men on leave in this country from overseas who wish to ac 
offers of reemployment froin their prewar employers must (7) get the offer end 
by the local district director or local advisory committee (see par. 5), if it has 
been so endorsed, (ii) take or send the endorsed offer to the toilowing authori! 
who will arrange for them to be demobilized, unless they are indispensable fo1 
present to the forces. 

Navy: Officers to Admiralty (C. W. Branch), London, SW 1; other ranks : 
ratings to their depots, or if they are not attached to one, to the nearest depot. 

Army: Officers to the war oflice; other ranks to their military record office. 

y } ; 

Air force: Officers to the air ministry; other ranks to the record office, Blandi: 

(6) Army officers and other ranks on leave from units in the United Kingdoin ° 
act in accordance with paragraph 6. They must return to their units.to be dem 
lized if they can be spared. 

11. It is not necessary for offers of employment to be sent to officers or men o! 
following classes: 

(a) Individuals for whose release as ‘‘vivotal” men application has already }» 
made to the demobilization and resettlement department, or to a body authorized 
them to select *‘ pivotal” men, unless the applicant has been informed that his a; 
cation can not be approved or has reason to believe that the naval or military 2d 
given was incorrect or has changed. Men approved by the demobilization and 
settlement department as pivotal men will receive the highest priority in dem: 
lization. 

(6) Officers and men who have notified their commanding officers that their « 
occupation 1s that of a student or teacher, and are accordingly classified in Tucdtsi 
Group 43 in their naval and military documents. Instructions as to the demobili 
tion of such indrviduals are being sent to the forces. 

(c) Officers or men serving in the forces who in civil life practice a professio: 
are their own employers—such as barristers or proprietors of one-man business 
can secure their registration for demobilization most rapidly by tilling up the ci 
employment form, which all members oi the forces can obtain trom their commai: 
ing officers. 

(d) Special arrangements are being made with port labor committees about m: 
employed before the war in docks, wharves, and harbors. 
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PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED, AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS URGED TO CONTINUE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE, 

ln view of the fact that most of the four million soldiers and sailors 
who have taken out insurance under the plan provided by the Goy- 
ernment and adnunistered by the Bureau of War Risk [Insurance of 
the Treasury Department wil return to civil life as the process of 
demobilization 1s consuanmated, it becomes of the highest importance 
that these men shall not neglect, through ignorance or misunder- 
standing, to continue the privileges aud protection afforded by the 
possession of United States Government insurance. They owe it to 
themselves, to their dependents, and to the entire Nation, to assure 
that the largest possible percentage of this insurance shall remain 
in force. The Seeretary of the Treasury, in a statement issued in 
December, 1911S, called upon the press of the country to assist in a 
Nation-wide campaign of education so that those who hold this insur- 
ance May be apprised of its continuation and conversion features as 
provided by law. In this connection the following open letter has 
been addressed to the soldiers and sailors cf America: 

the soldiers and sailors of America: 

\pproximately 4,000,000 officers and men of the Army and Navy are now insured 
with the United States Government for a grand total of almost thirty-seven billion 


ci llars. 
You owe it to yourseil! and to your family to hold on to Uncle 


Sam's insurance. 
[t is the strongest, safest, and cheapest life insurance ever written. 

For your protection Uncle Sam has established the greatest life insurance company 
in the world--a company as mighty, as generous, and as democratic as the United 
States Government itself. Just as Uncle Sam protected you and your loved ones 
during the war, so he stands ready to continue this protection through the days of 
readjustment and peace. 

The privilege of continuing your Government insurance is a valuable right given 
to you as part of the compensation for your heroic aud triumphant services. Li you 
permit the insurance to lapse, vou lose that right and you Ww ili never be able to regain 
it. Butifyou keep up vour present insufance——by the regular payment of premiums- 
you will be able to change it into a standard Government policy without medical 
eramination. Meantime you can keep up your present insurance at substantially 
the same low rate. The Government wiil write ordinary life insurance, 20-payment 
life, endowment maturing at age of 62, and other usual forms of insurance. This 
will be Government insurance at Government rates. 

The United States Government, through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
Treasury Department, will safeguard you and your loved ones with the spirit and 
purpose of a Republic grateful to its gallant defenders. To avail yourself of this 
protection, you must keep up your present insurance. Carry back with you to civil 
liie, as an aid and an asset, the continued insurance protection of the United States 
Government. l 

Hold on to Uncle San’s insurance 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the retail price of all articles of food combined for the United States 
was 2 per cent higher on December 15, 1918, than on November 15, 
1918. Prices are shown for 29 articles, 14 of which decreased j;, 
price, ranging from 5 per cent for pork chops to five-tenths of 1 per 
cent for sirloin steak and rib roast. Dairy products show an incre:<¢ 
over last month; strictly fresh eggs and butter each being 9 per cet. 
cheese 5 per cent, and milk 2 per cent higher. Bacon, salmon, 
bread, flour, and sugar remained the same in price. 


TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECRI 
DEC. 15, 1918, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1917, AND NOV. 15, 191s. 
































Per cent of incr: 
| Averave retail price . Sl ag : 
istic Unit. compared wit!:— 
| nent 
Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, Dee. 15, | Nov 
| 1917, 1918, 1918, 1917. | 1918. 
cuban cknenidectcssdceeed | Pound....' $0.320 $0. 405 $0. 404 | +26 
Round steak .........-. Ee Sener een (are SE - 300 «385 - 382 +27 
SS eerie eigeeomed ee ee . 253 - 320 319 + 26 
ge c6niid psa a cbn se aaene Sass caches’ ae - 215 - 275 - 273 +27 
ee ons ach cer bide Ratko b:wrecall edie _ =e . 164 . 212 211 +29 
EE a ae ee aN ae eee . 338 . 433 -413 +22 
roe iias a pcan ss Segue ebs enn = wae - 487 - 583 « 585 +20 ; 
BE eS RC at RE eae cangauecvices Oe | ~ 435 . 524 - 583 +23 2 
ae ia So dk Son civmmbneceelss Adae ee . 333 342 342 + 4 
re Cie 8 ARES AES ae _ ese . 302 351 344 +14 2 
Ee. cos oe wi euisagheasaves esis os eee . 304 . 393 384 + 26 2 
Salmon, canned. .... pviclchnanechwtadaiakates :— . 290 313 314 +8 
Eg | Dozen..... . 634 . 741 -S11 +28 
Eggs, storage.......... inuca weve ease shes a a 1s sessed - Al ce ee eae 
ee, hak digi YEAS Pound.... . 543 . 668 . 727 +34 } 
area Tse ccs sh sibs t aac odes te Tae 345 . 406 - 427 +24 
regi inks oa dian ng gettin ese Se | -131 . 154 157 +20 2 
at oa ine pen tkanes bhachur hs Pound 4... . 093 . 098 . 098 + § 
eS. ec ckaes s Ree eee ar ka Pound.... . 067 . 067 . 067 (3) (8 
EA are ne ree arrmny (ere OO .c$.00 O71 . 065 . 064 —10 2 
| eee Seine Ree Rae woes Meh RE . 116 . 140 - 139 +20 I 
eas cnn nase uiwe vib omeheae ee - 081 - 033 - 032 + 3 
Onions........... ait Pe RBIS ee CF ER (ob ee. f:.3 . 050 . 040 . 089 —22 
Beans, navy... ...-. a ee Gees sont aslaae ° Saeeee . 188 . 161 - 154 —8 
ER iais00s2s SEES ORAS Ae FIG ae . 164 . 184 . 192 +17 
sl calbindenecese tone a - 150 . 158 . 161 +7 2 
aio unin wkd wire oy eee: Pete pee - 094 . 108 - 108 +15 (3) 
| Sa cutein net comity & tonnes eee - 308 - 308 - 324 + 7} 
ME etbbdinb ckinassdasscn-csdeei cus ine ar re - 621 . 679 - 675 +9} —! 
| J 
All articles combined .................-- ae mses ec RR Gale wabeGeb +19 2 
| | | 
1 Decrease of less than one-helf of 1 per cent. 3 No change in price. 
* Tacrease of less than one-half of 1 per cent. 4 Baked weight. 
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Comparing December, 1918, with December, 1917 (Table 1), the 
‘nerease of all articles combined was 19 per cent. Butter shows the 
vreatest increase, being 34 per cent higher than in December, 1917. 
he next greatest increase is shown in plate boiling beef, 29 per 


cent. Eggs advanced 28 per cent, cheese 24 per cent, milk 20 per 
cent. Rice increased 20 per cent, prunes 17 per cent, and sugar 15 


Bread increased only 5 per cent in the year while flour was 


per cent. 
Corn meal was 10 per cent cheaper 


the same price as a year ago. 


s, than in December, 1917. 

3 &§ During the five-year period, December, 1913, to December, 1918 
), (Table 2), all food combined shows an increase of 79 percent. Seven 
n § of 17 articles show an increase of 100 per cent or over; sugar 100 per 
r cent, ham 101 per cent, pork chops 104 per cent, corn meal 106 per 
Q cent, flour 109 per cent, lard 116 per cent, and bacon 119 per cent. 


The remaining 10 articles all show an increase of 60 per cent or over. 


spLE 2-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 






























































DEC. 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1913. 
| 
~ cent of increase (+) or 
Se a a ecrease (—) Dec. 15 of each 
| Average retail price Dec. 15 | specified year compared with 
Article. Unit. | Dec. 15, 1913. 
‘* | j | 
' | 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 
Sirloin steak. .... Pound. so. 251 |$0. 257 ‘$0. 251 $0. 268 |$0. 320 's0. 404, +2) (1) | + 7/4 27) + 61 
Round steak.....'-.. do.. -| 225 | .230{ .225| .240| .300) .382/ 4+ 2) (1) | + 7/+ 33 | + 70 
a, ae do. ...| .199 | .199| .197 210 | 2253 -319} (@) | - + 6/+ 27/| + 6 
Chuck roast......!... Oi chcscescal eae k sae wR > SR Ee Ge ee (ee 
Ee ee eee SD Gee UE OME Eo MEE Binds olansncclacseedlawneacl vacant 
PORK GO coe cakes 2 do....| .202] .195 | .184] .222] .338| .413 | — 4| — 9/| +10 |+ 67 | +104 
LT ee aes Meee do....| .267] .278| .273| .298) .487| .585| +4) + 2] +12 |+ 82| +119 
ES: Re Re do . 265 . 268 . 270 . 332 - 435 -533 | + 1) + 2) +25 |+ 64/ +101 
FO! Re a an ee do. -158 | .154] .145]| .259] .333 | .342| —3| — 8] +64 |+111 | +116 
festa gee ae do - 185 - 190 . 197 . 223 . 302 344 |} + 3 + 6} +21 > 63 | + 86 
He OO Ra Mie a . 201 . 203 . 241 . 304 -384} — 3 | — 2] +16 |+ 46] + 85 
Salmon, canned.. ... | SEAS ERR. SS: » Fee 7a Fee |S eee ere Ree FOES EP 
} Bees, strictly Dozen...| .476| .476| .465) .529|] .634/ .811 | (@) | — 2| +11 |+ 33 | + 70 
fres | | 
Eggs, storage.....|... SS UR Se Se See ee |} Sen RS BES Ee ETL 
| DO culo cacaneal Pound . 398 . 394 . 386 . 449 .543 | .727| — 1 — 3} +13 + 36) + 83 
CESS Scncicc A OEE Ca ae 237 . 310 . 345 see isuwden BET EOS ey en ae 
OPI Quart... - 091 . 090 -0O89 | .100} .131 -157; — 1 | — 2} +10 |+ 44) + 73 
5, eee | Pound?.| .056| .065| .070| .079] .093| .098 | +16 | +24] +40 \+ 66 | + 75 
ae ee —* - 082 037 - 037 - 055 . 067 .067 | +16 | +16 | +72 |+109 | +109 
Corn meal........ ..do....] .081 .032 | .082] .089] .071 .064)/ + 3] + 3] +26 '4+129] +106 
RNG ioc wae ition g ai a AP ee i ns SO t° GR Buc cncsledcosel 2usacsls cag velvecuee 
Potatoes......... ..do....| .019] .015] .019] .085] .0381) .032] —21 | @) | +s |+ 63 + 68 
eR Se ela. PSE 9 ape ae - 085 - 057 - 050 Dp SES ROE Sac RR SIR Ure eae 
Beans, navy..... Se en SEE Fre “ Ja fa a! 5 ee ere ae Pee ee 
Prunes........... Re RS, Ae. SC Sa ee UL OF ee ere EE EES. SO 
Se ors IRS. ty all ciate lec D al ig Se AE CL UR eas sdhenccadhcewsdslsncuiabiecads 
See | - 054 | -060 | .067| .083]} .094; .108/] +11 | +24 | +54 |4+ 74 | +100 
CUD sie ciean cease ye Re. SE PE . 299 . 299 . 308 + gf MR ODE Pe es 
pL Le ee he | pete HF frevesee . 546 | eet ORL 1.678 1.25.5; ‘nk sala leah oes 
Te Lt ae na ira Reed date PES Biker See t+ 1/'+1 | +21 |+ 51 he + 79 
bined. | | | | 
| ! } | 
1 No change in price. 2 Baked weight. 
100785°—19——7 [411] 
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TapLE 3.—AVERAGE PRICE AND RELATIVE PRICE, FOR THE UNITED STATES, | 
THE YEARS 1913 AND 1918, AND FOR JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1918. 
































“Sarr i | 
articles oe : Soong Rib roast, pow Plate beef, | Pork 
o ’ , wind J oy } > vath 
some | per pound. | per pound. | Pet PoUNd. | her pound. | Per Pound. | Per pow 
Year and month. ce ; | cs. 
Rel- | Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-}| Av- | Rel-| Av- |} Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | |: 
ative | erage] ative | erage | ative | erage | ative | erage} ative/erage' ative | erage 
price. | price. price.| price.) price.| price.| price. price. | price. price.) price.| pric 
meant ae | | alee 
Average for the | | | 
year 1913. ....... 100 $0.254) 100 |$0.223) 100 |$0.198) 100 |$0.160) 100 |$0.121, 100 ($0.21) 
1918, MEE? 4 oy EET oR GOR, Se ee Sees “SR TE! CTE 
January ........... | 460 | .327| 120] .306| 137] .258] 130] .221/ 138! .172] 142] .343 
February.......... 161 | .334) 131 | .314 | 141 | .263 | 183] .227 | 142] 177) 146 | £336 
"eR | 454 | .338| 133 | .318| 143|.268| 135 | .232| 145] 182] 150] .339|) in) 
BS <5 «-*eagenen 154 | .366 | 144] .345 | 155 | -293} 148 | .255 | 159 | .199 | 164 | .356 
| REN GRSESE e | 158 | .400 | 157] .380] 170] .318] 161 | .278 | 174] .219| 181 | .367 | 
nk nas estudael 162 | .426| 168} .406| 182] .3385 | 169] .295| 184] .227| 188] .372 
ROSE Ea 167 | .421 | 166] .403 | 181 | .333 | 168] .291 | 182] .224) 185] .379 | 1) 
in a cep dade 171 | .415 | 163] .306 | 178 | .326] 165} .283| 177] .217 | 179 | .422 | 
September........| 178] .417 | 164 | .398| 178| .327| 165| 284] 178] .219] 181 | 2461 | 
CRU... <cccecess 181 | .410 |} 161] .390] 175] .323] 163] .279| 174] .215] 178] .454 218 
November......... 183 | .405 159 | .385 | 173 | .320 162 | .275 | 172} .212 175 | 433 | 
December . ........ | 187 | .404 | 159 | .382] 171] .319} 161] -273] A714] -21L | 174) «413 
Average for year ..| 168 | .389 | 153 | .369 | 165] .307] 155] .266} 166] .206| 170 | . 390 











































































































Bacon, Ham, Lard, Lamb, Hens, Salmon, 
per pound. | per pound. | per pound. | per pound. | per pound.| per pound 
Yearand month. | av. | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av-| Rel] Av- | | 
erage | alive| erage jative| erage |ative| erage |alive} erage! ative] erage 
price. | price.) price. | price.| price. price. | price. | price. price. | price.| price. 
| 
Average for the | ; 
yeas 1913........ 30.270 | 100 $0.269 100 '$0.158 eer Bree $0.213 | 100]....... 

1918, OUT (Mes ZOSO) BEEP SRR FOR SO Er SS ees Co 
January ........... .486 | 180! .436] 162] .329] 208 | $0.308 |...... .329 | 154 | $0.292 
February. -.......-- .484 | 179] 2438! 163] .330] 209 GE liseses .362 | 170 .291 
Ms ciecnsaesace te eee ee ee te Res 8 eee Rees aes .295 
SN hsb Sacceeonuse - 495 183 -446 166 -331 | 209 { ARRAS SRA AA 295 
BI sck<dcsceccesec -505 | 187] .456] 170] .329] 208 Sd EEE |} .379! 178 . 296 
aac ce eanend -515 191 - 465 173 . 326 206 EE Ne wee oo -376 | 177 - 296 
NG tka vewace sun - 923 194 - 487 181 325 | 206 = Sear -380 | 178 . 296 
| ETE .540 | 200] .485] 180] .331] 209 r |) ee .386 | 181 . 302 
September......... .562 | 208] .519] 193] .336] 213 - oe | .394) 185 305 
Gpigeer..........- .579 | 214| .520] 193] .342] 216{ .352)......| .390| 183] .309 
November.........} .583 216 - 524 195 - 342 216 EOE Lowass< | .393 | 185 .313 
December.........} .585] 217] .5383 | 198] .342] 216 944 |......| .384] 180 314 
Average for year...;  .529 196 -479 178 - 333 211 St eee | eee eae - 300 

| 
Eggs, Butter, Cheese, Milk, Bread, Flour, 
per dozen. per pound. | per pound. per quart. perpound.' | per pound 
Year and month. 
Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-}; Av- | Rel-| Av- tel- 
erage |ative erage | ative! erage |ative| erage |ative| erage |ative! erage ati) 
price. | price. price. | price.| price. | price} price. _ price. — price. pric: 
— 
Average for the | | 
year 1913. ....... Xk SaaS B ee | ke een perce $0.089 | 100 '$0.057 | 100 $0. 033 1 

1918. 
January...........| -674 | 195 | .567| 148 ($0.345 |...... -134| 151] .994/ 166) .066 0 2 
February..........| -627| 177! .579| 151] .349 — .134} 151] .095| 167) .066 9 2 
Phinctvascad -443 | 128; .552) 144] .351 |...... -184 | 151] .096] 168 . 066 2 
_ __ BE ee -425 | 123) .507 132 s 3) i - 132 148 - 098 172} .066 2 
ER | 424) 123] .510| 133] .334|...... -132 | 148] .099} 174| .066) 2 
| ee | -425, 123] .511 | 183} .332 j|...... -130 | 146] 100] 174) .067 , 208 
itis. nacachihs | .491 | 142] .526|°137] .335]...... -132 | 149] .099| 174) = .067 2 
Rs Sy ake sve nas 536 | 155 . 539 141 - aro - 136 153 - 099 174 | .068 20 
September......... | .586 170 . 592 155 . |) - 143 161 -099 174 | 0658 4/ 
i” eee . 641 156 .651 17 <3 eee - 148 166 .098 172 | 067 20) 
November........- 441 | 215 . 668 174 . ' eae -154 173 -098 i72 | 067 | 2 
December. ........ 811 | 285] .727] 100] .427/]...... .157 | 176] .098| 172) .067/ 2 
Averagefor year ..| .569 165] .577| 151] .359|...... -139 |} 156] .098| 172] .067 2 





























1 Baked weight. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE PRICE AND RELATIVE PRICE, FOR THE UNITED STATES, FOR 
{THE YEARS 1913 AND 1918, AND FOR JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1918—Concluded. 











































































































Corn meal, Rice, Potatoes, Onions, |Beans,navy, Prunes, 
per pound. | per pound. | per pound. | per ponnd. per pound. per pound. 
Year and month. 

Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel- 
erage | ative} erage | ative| erage | ative! erage | ative! erage | ative erage | ative 
price. | price.) price. | price.| price. | price.| price. | price. | price, price. price. | price. 

for the year 
erage for tne | | 
“* bi Sa) Ree ee $0.017 | 100]....... omental PeR ee abc a oe 
1918. _——}—_—_—|— || ——- - —— | -_- 
aE nn arti Wr IS 070 | 233 |$0.117 |...... 032 | 188 |$0.050 |......| $0.185 |...... $0. 164 |...... 
VobrUR?Y...-<<s+-«0.s -O70) Zesi .1181...... .032 | 188} .049 ]...... Sef ee 
Sittin, cotessaacke. + -072 | 240] -120|.2.22: 1025} 147] .040|...... Be | #165 [ooo 
ADril. socvewsseorens nt eee .0ee f...... .022} 129] .033]...... | .180 ce | oe 
Way... de othe: ‘ce. fe Jee Se eet 12073 O66 1...... ee | Bet ees 
Sem 2. oa cencanhns | sae) S3B 1 -RSS 1.....- 029 | 171} .048]...... EE eS Z as 
[RRR CERES Ton FE ‘es i¢ 28: | soa 000} 220) -053}...... SY See 2 ye 
‘0 REET | mei Se7 i .t08 l...... .039 | 229] .055|...... 5.) pee t 4 eee 
September......-.... A fe ia 2. -089 | 229] .050]...... oR Riviwce Sk, | See 
) OcteEE ss naeascinns~ -068 | 227 ee -035 206 5) RSS a og eee . 1 
y November.......0... .065 | 217] .140]...... 033 | 194] .040]...... 4G Seep . 5 eee 
n December -.....-.---| -064 213 > 1 See . 032 188 , » (RE Ae scwes eon See 
Average for year...-..| . Je Aa: | eee <s 206) 087 t...<.. phe Eeksaca aoa Pees lone 
Raisins, Sugar, | Coffee, Tea, 
seeded, yer pound. | per pound er pound. | 
per pound. | P&! - | Pes e. | Pee ~ 
Year and month. = ™ or ) A 

Ay- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel-| Av- | Rel- | | 
erage | ative! erage | ative| erage | ative] erage | ative | 
price. | price.| price. | Price. price. pees price, | Price.| 

Me Poel | rs eS aaa 
Average for the year | | 
a ee OER $0.055' 100 ]....... OMeasieat as <senacliledas <dadbauvednsecloamedle 
1918. - - i- —_—_- ——— - . — 
late io ca cicnak 90. 150 |...... -095 | 173 |$0.304 |...... i ET Cie,. Sipe. RRR ters eet 
VOIUGET . 0 issn avo xs x fo -106| 193} .304}...... EA Pe, eee Ree 
MONE is traesigaws , - 092 167 . (a SE Rene peda tas aetna slsmaee 
AON... csadherads sd ey eee -091| 165] -301]...... SP lei selieininen Fach oS sathin oC 
DOAY occceaban temiewar p REE Boddews -091 165 . — SR Se Cees Seeereoey eS 
SUBD onccawascbeeee = ~ > ae -091 165 : i ae A ERS REPOS Beets Bere ey pee 2 
OLY oc wtvawwoeie+ nits ol EN Bdacae - O92 167 -301 jreeeee ER Saar 6 tot Chery Here 2 8 
ROBE Socks acbas gf eee -093 | 169 . (ae 3 SE ae RE ee EEE eee, 
September........... 2 eee - 096 175 . 0) DE ticcstulabehhe wisn hae blekcsbbtesabue 
| re +, 106 193 MED Aowacea _ SB ero Ree Poe aires 
November........... *  f ee 108 196 a. ey Sores Peeeeeey a) Remar 
DecemimG®.<......... MOE Bo sasce 108 196 _ SS eer RR Se: ae le Ga en a. ae 
Average for year......| .153 |...... 097 | 176 906 |...... 5 A ee Re SRS Fea 
j 


e 
F 

3 
& 
a 
5, 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD For jy 
SELECTED CITIES FOR DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918, AND NOV, 15, 1918, | 


[The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. A< 
dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.]) 








Atlanta, Ga. 





f 


Article. init. Dee. 15. 
‘ Nov. 


, : 15, 
| 1913/1914 1918. 











Sirloin steak 237 |$0. 246 
Round steak i 213 | .213 
aia . 186 
Chuck roast ee . 157 
Plate beef Cada . 097 
Pork chops CeCe op . 2 .218 
Bacon, sliced sane ; . 302 
Ham, sliced _ 

Lard 


Salmon, canned. ...}... 
Eggs, strictly fresh. . 
Eggs, storage esKl : 
EO ; . . 502 
. 350 
.177 
099 


. 071 
052 
112 
039 
- 059 
188 
177 
167 
104]. 
288 | 307 
.790 | 886 









































Birmingham, Ala. 





350 |$0. 405 |$0. 407 |so. . 360 |$0. 427 
Round steak . 240 323 | .370| .366 34: ; .427 
Chuck roast | 2 . 28 255 
Plate beef..........)..- do . 120 
re . 200 
Bacon, sliced ° . 350 
Ham, sliced e 310 
Lard . 148 


Sirloin steak........ as . -|$0. 280 $0. 275 $0. 
d . 230 | 2 





Salmon, canned... .|...do 
Eggs, strictly fresh. | Dozen. . 
Eggs, storage.......|...do 
Butter 


Pound !. 
Pound. . 








nee Rae do 
| Ga Ser do 








Beans, navy ‘ : 

RIES SE do i . 164 
Raisins, seeded..... ... ; . 165 
Sugar | 05 06 . . 108 
Coffee of . 326 
Tt : . 829 


























1 Baked weight. 
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E RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 
sELECTED CITIES FOR DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918, AND NOV, 15, 1918—Continued. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Il. 





Dee, 15. 


1914 


Nov. 
15, 
1918, 


| 
} 


Dec. 15. 





1914 


| 


| 


1917 | 


Nov. 
15, 
1918. 


Dec, 
15, 
1918. 





Sirloin steak 
2ound steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef... .. 


Pork chopS......... | 
Bacon, sliced .....-.|- 


Ham sliced 
[OGG sitsn nce ss 
Lamb 


HenS . ..ceee sndbereate 


Salmon, canned 





.-do. 
d 


Mes.5 cs 
Eggs, strictly fresh..| Dozen... 


Eggs, storage 
Butter 


Beans, navy 
Prunes 
Raisins, seeded 


Coffee 


Tea ee ee ee ee 


Sirloin steak........)- 


Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef 
Pork chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced 


Hens 


Salmon, canned . .- -}..- 


Eggs, strictly fresh. - 
Eggs, storage 

LL es oe 
cd sécnconses 


Raisins, seeded 
ES 2+ geocde 


NUL cccuvedeeksd he 
(a steosraed — 








$0. 224 
. 200 
-174 





. 138 
. O87 
. 061 
.075 
115 
-031 
. 054 
- 193 
- 167 
-141 
.097 








. 295 
. AZ 


$0. 390 
. 365 
.31l 
271 
. 223 
-421 
. 530 
- 529 
327 
. 308 
337 
. 287 
739 
. 526 
. 654 
. 383 
. 160 
. 100 
. 063 
. 060 
ae 
. 028 
. 038 
-151 
- 192 
145 
. 106 
. 300 
. 630 





$0. 253 
. 219 
. 204 














Cleveland, Ohio. 





$0. 292 
. 260 
. 242 
. 205 
. 159 
. 298 
. 492 
- 429 
319 
. 286 
. 265 
. 295 
. 588 
. 438 
. 530 
. 366 
-119 
. 090 
. 061 
. 069 
115 
. 026 
. 044 
. 189 
. 160 
. 148 
. OR4 
- 283 
. 593 





Denver, ( 











. 278 | 
. 238 | 
.217 | 
- 163 | 
. 323 | 
.467 
444 
. 330 
. 290 
. 308 
.279 
. 660 


-051 
. 194 
- 176 
- 146 
- 094 
291 





- 622 





| | 
$0. 297 $0. 366 
. 339 








$0. 221 
i; .210 
.176 


$0. 283 
. 262 
. 223 
.197 
. 139 
.339 
. 536 
.467 
. 345 
. 286 
. 281 


. 438 
359 
.097 
.114 
. 025 
.049 


. 184 
.170 





| 








- 275 | 
- 564 | 


- 533 } 
- 120 | 


055 | 
061 | 





$0. 373 
41 | 
313 | 
. 276 
. 206 
ona 

595 


- 525 | 
oat 

337 | 
2315 
317 
.677 
. 513 
.653 
. 404 
. 140 
. 102 
. 063 
. 065 
. 137 
. 026 
034 
157 
.179 
157 
. 106 
286 
. 604 








$0. 370 
. 337 
. 308 
. 270 
. 207 
. 3ti4 





1 Baked weight. 
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Detroit, Mich. 





























Los Angeles, Ca] 




















Article. Unit. Dee. 15. | Dee, 15. 
Ge 5 Nov. | Dee. | sate Nov 
|- 15, 15, —- 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1928-| 2918.) 1913 | 1914 giz 1918 
| } 
; | } 
Sirloin steak........ Pound . .|$0. 248 |$0 236 's0. 296 0. 353 $0. 360 ‘so. 231 $0. 232 $0. 266 $0. 329 
Round steak....... ...do. .204 | .204] .268] .325 327 | .213| .210| .240! .314 
Rib roast........... ..do .202{ .191 | .237] .280| .284] .194] .202! .223]| .291 
SSS ee een ee -158 |} .198 | .240]| .239 | <Eee) 2B T .e 
Plate beef. ......... RY ORS eet aed ee) SC IeE i........ .1338 | .158} .200 
Pork chops......... .-do .182 | .173 | .318] .398 385 | .253 | .258 | .380]| . 464 
Bacon, sliced...._. _.do .223 | .245| .456| .558| .561 | .335] .342) .544 657 
Ham, sliced. .......'...do. .- 280 | .280}; .430 556 | .561 345 | .354/] .529/ .619 
RE GL Sinalnb ons ..do. -160 | .157 | .336] .340] .340 181 | .174| .330 344) 
Eee , ao. 160 . 169 . 290 331 318 191 -197 | .295 334 
Le re 6. oh ee 178 | .298| .355 352 279 | .268{ .348! .588 
pemmon, canned....|...d0....J.......]....... . ee ae eee eee .317 | .361 
Eggs, strictly fresh.!| Dozen...}| .453 | .415 | .634 | .761/ .819 .533 | .505! .591; .S811 
Eggs, storage...... ...do....] .885 | .205| .486| .510| .560/.......! ...| 456] .568 
Butter. ..... Hh, Slee Pound..} .389] .389| .539]| .670! .734 | .397| .592] .517 | .671 
NG ee oe do. TAOS Stet Tap OS Pe 8 ee ee . 342 108 
KG nig a> sincnys | Quart 090 090; .140} .150] .150 100 | .100} .120 140 
ERIE ie Pound !.| £056 | .059| .084| .095| .095] .060/ .066| .083| .093 
eS kt | Pound..}| .031 |] .035} .064] .065| .065 035 | .040] .063 O72 
Som moal..........|..- do. -028 | .031 | .084] .066 065 | .035 | .037] .077 074 
aaa .do PA Dae nach w8l0 1 33462 5 ee Se et .117 140 
aaa eS do 016 | .011 | .027 026 | .025 019 | 018 | .027 032 
a Eee eae oe, Sees ort ie ised .053 | .037 2 Sai, ae . 034 . 03 
Beans, navy........... do. Sheet SRS e i g* $e | See ere 167 | .159 
aa ee _ REN SR SEX 5 eet 4 ae ee eee .150 | . 184 
Raisins, seeded..... ... | eee RS es Ss Ts: | oe eS 158 
es se o.c « bacachbe stoke do. .051 | .060] .086} .106] .108 | 053 | .059 . 085 106 
ES SaaS Bie do. Ts , ie 2 - ao ea | , 303 304 
PRN E bsg ss slap MW a aallee vavacleas ice >. vie to 7 i i ie 78 


| oy 

Sirloin steak........'... do ..../$0. 234 |$0. 233 $0. 287 
Round steak. ...... ee oe Fe ee 
een reese... .......- ae ee 188 | .185 | .233 
Chuck roast. ....... PM MM Be hn a .168 | .216 
Plate beef. .........'... ee, ee 12331 .158 
Pork chops....._... = | ee 174 | .167!) .301 
Bacon, sliced....... Jae: -274| .273| .488 
Ham, sliced........ _.. do. . .278| .277| .441 
NN ta do.. . 160 . 158 . 331 
NN pees fee do. . -18 | .192| .296 
EES Eee ..do. 172} .172; .259 
Salmon, canned. ......do. Pe . 274 
Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen 400 375 | .579 

gs, storage....... -do. . ee . 416 
ee Pound .388 | .378} .531 
MONO. So oon ose e ee NA ret SEC are . 338 
RS ee ua .070 | .070}| .110 
|i aa Pound!.; .057| .063) .097 
Ee: Pound .030 | .038 | .062 
Corn meal.......... ..do. .032 | .038 | .076 

PS GRRE, Bie’ Sat eee Sian tn ae - 116 
Potatoes. ........... ..do. 017 -013 | .027 








Milw 











aukee 


New Orleans, 








TaBLeE 4.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD Fo) 
SELECTED CITIES FOR DEC, 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918, AND NOV, 15, 1918 —Continy, 
























's0. 215 $0. 225 
.191 . 201 
. 185 . 184 
“PS . 141 
Oe . 125 
.240 | .242 
304} .316 
-270| .270 
-150 | .138 
-205 | +. 206 
.220 | .223 
. 340 | 393 
398 393 
. 098 . 098 
-050 | .054 
-037 | .040 
027 | .029 
.022 | .020 








"348 | 
. 138 

. 083 | 
. 077 
. 070 
. 108 
. 051 
. 047 








| 





'$0. 271 80. 
sae 
. 237 
. 180 
157 
. 364 
514 
424 
. 333 
. 299 
. 303 
. 323 | 
. 530 

425 | 
550 | 


. 

















1 Baked weight. 
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4.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 


TABLE 



























































| SELECTED CITIES FOR DEC, 1%, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918, AND NOV, 15, 1918—Continued. 
: | New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
| | D D | Ge 
: | Unit. ec. 15. . 15. | | 
Article. Unit. | eo ec. 15 | Now. | — 
| { 15, 15, 7 a o 5 | 15, 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 2928-| 1915.) 1913 | 1914 | 1917 ot® 1918, , 
—— | } a } 
Sirloin Ns rgeia Pound. ‘so. 257 $0. 262 $0.335 |$0. 430 |$0.430 $0.300 $0.303 '$0.382 $0.534 | $0. 495 
ound | EERE A eae SS 253 .209 | .342 . 448 . 454 os 260 fe 263 .370 ie 465 . 464 
} + ES a Pn oe ee 213 | .215| .285| .383] .396 |} .218| .218 | .288 | .376 .375 
Chuck roast........-]..- ” TE CES SOR t.. St < SORE Bae }....2-- -182 | .249) .326 .318 
Piste UE cho cosweleas | AR! ee - 155 -218 . 270 . oe | .118}] .176) .226 . 221 
: Pork CHODE. << .000-|s0. G0..... - 184 . 208 345 . 455 -427 | .206) .194]| .354 . 449 . 438 
Bacon, sliced ......./... eine 2209 . 263 . 461 . 553 . 552 -200 |) .271 | .466) 583 . 580 
Tat n, RS sity O6..« . 290 . 295 sane . 569 .554 1 .201 | .307] .486) 581 .576 
ie EE ee a 161 | .158| 1.337] .343] .341| .152] .148] .338] .339 339 
[amb ER OES, 208 On..... 154] .164] .277] .312| .2904] .188] .192!' .306] .389 365 
hn CR ene ee’ 7 nes Tt tT. 37 - 408 | 401 | .226] .229| .323) .441 119 
Salmon, canned.....|... eS See Sere ae foe ee | ee . 296 
Eggs, strictly fresh..; Dozen...| .543 | .538 | .731 -802} .903) .483) 509) .663) .77F 828 
E os’ storage pueda e< teas "ee + lp eae -471 . 561 Fed WL ae Cee .449 |} .578 . 624 
Ee eI -| Pound..} .411 405 . 548 -685 | .762! .466 . 450 .0993 | .716 . 789 
Cee ole enc oaituas ES shee wtoica « Gee: Bee og eee ee Cee .370 | .400 .419 
Oh ep OS i | Quart...| .090}] .090}] .140] .170| .170| .O8O | .080/ .122' .140 .140 
re Ber Pound!.| .061 . 063 . O88 .099 | .099;} .048 . 050 . O86 095 094 
1 ie Ree aes, Ree Pound..}| .032 . 037 -076 071 | .069] .031 .087 | .073 067 . 065 
i: S| oe ae "eee . 034 036 . O85 076 | .O75 028 | .029; .071 . 067 . 063 
OS 2 Oe Peace, Be a6: 2% SOR Ta Se ie ee ers) laa, ae fee | age 147 .147 
ee, Ree  —— | 024] .020] .038] .039 | .040] .023 .O19 | .036 | .042 043 
hao eae Sint. ewe Didicchvdcvancloepecss - 058 - 043 | |) Pe eee ee |} .056 | .041 . 037 
“2 nee Be GG cusclohetanvisqesaw ~ 39 3 32 ee eee | . 187 - 161 -150 
|. EE ne pare ARES, 1 APS So biencahe'al 174 \ a 8 ee See . 166 | 195 . 206 
Raisins, ee Pe Re See ee - 151 | et | 5) CORR Re 135} .146 . 146 
SOOT. ich phew ceseln oe te | 049 | 054 . 099 106 | - 104 | 050 0551 .097 1 .105 . 102 
2 RR, ORE Se, Caper REET, ESE: <0 e 275 -. Fe Ree eee veel | 6a . 277 . 206 
(a ey Ree | SE See ee ae ED EAL WN cers de wiadeisrnanen 571 590 . 590 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
| | : 
Sirloin ES do ..../$0. 270 |$0. 275 |$0. 344 |$0.456 $0.456 $0. 266 80.273 30.299 $0.373 $0. 367 
Round steak........j..- ee . 228 . 240 318 . 422 -426 | .236 1} 2A . 289 . 368 556 
RID TOME. .cnssesiess|cee ae 218] .213] .265} .353 |, .349] .195 | .200) .252] .308 303 
Chuck roast......... ie See ee wooo 172] .232] .308 a. el «iD . 204 . 253 252 
PigeO iltasca.s<s.. ae eee aS iS ae Chr ee | .142/ .168 . 209 211 
Pork chops......... | «Aaa - 208 . 200 . 348 . 433 . 404 .178 175 291 . 395 . 383 
Bacon, sliced....... eS ae -288 | .304] .502] .613| .616 | . 250 250 77 |. 565 553 
pe Sliced. noe Me .290.} .310] .461 . 588 586 | .273 .275 151 . 550 555 
OR a, Sree naa -156 | .154] .341 s243 |... 344] .227) 126 ata) 316 316 
Lamb iaebhegumcaece = .207 | .207| .344] .379| .365) .183] .193| .294) .326! .324 
EO er eee 248 | .240] .357)] .441{ .448] .173] .173 | .265] .322] .315 
Salmon, canned....: Sy Se a See . See Sa {ee eee 287 | .319 | 324 
Eggs, strictly fresh..| Dozen...) .492 | .464] .644 |] .752] .803 | .408 |) .370  .SS4 . 676 | 719 
Eggs, storage.......|... G0.:... oe Tones ces 461] .551] .608 | .288 |..... ... -428); .499] .566 
eae ee . 420 . 404 . 569 . 695 .763 | .396 . 395 . 559 .673 |. 755 
CGS b aclate dows cndsiesuabbbbes atlas aneus . 349 C4 9 a, eee .351 .426; .440 
' % __ eee cnn il .092 |} .003| .127 | .150] .150] .O88 | .O88| .130} .140] .140 
a Se Pound!.}| .054 . 056 . 091 . 098 . 100 . 056 . 060 oy .100 | .100 
= ae ..| Pound..| .032] .037] .070| .067] .067) .029} .034/] .061 . 063 . 063 
Corn meal.......... at ee .030} .031 .090 | .073 .072 | .026] .026! .062]| .052 . 051 
: _ aaa i Ge e Ae ee 3 i Pe fi 4 2 . 137 
i... eee a “Ae . 019 .013 . 031 . 033 . 031 .017 | .013 .030 | .030 . 029 
ts on inc CR SE aie eee pees .Oees 3.000 f...... Ps oe oak 045 | .039 . 039 
Beans, navy........ a ee ee Sa . ae ies: Soo EES aE eS ae 144 
1 _ ae i i ineipeetenal bheanell shen e sae et .Mae |....... Sade .166 | .193 . 198 
Raisins, seeded -... . ee Sie Saale Sc aes 6 le oa | «867 E «74 . 182 
| re a Se - 055 . 062 -097 | .104 -109 | .O51 | .056 | . 086 . 109 -i1ll 
, Ci asindteadcoes. SED kcndineads<linwvexd , 22 JS 5 eee eee | .280] .287 . 304 
btistenibendascs- Sie SERS peer 720 | .780| .801 |....... | Pa) ee | .636) .701 . 718 
| | 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD Fo) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 





SELECTED CITIES FOR DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918, AND NOV, 15, 1918—Concluc; 






















































































| San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Article. Unit. Yee, 15 Yee. 15 
Dee, 15. Nov ao Dec. 15. | Nov 
sam 15, | 15, —| 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 4925. | 1998.1 y973 | 1914 | 1917 | 915: | | 
! i 
Sirloin steak. ....... | Pound. .|g0. 210 |$0. 209 '$0. 238 leo, 330 |$0. 322 |$0. 236 = $0. 267 0. 363 
Round steak...........do0...-} .200] .203| .236{ .321] .316] .206] .206| .253] .353 
Ss ee do....} .217] .214{ .227] .305] .302] .200] .188] .220] .312 
Chuck roast. ......./..- ESS Te -151 | .168] .2391 .238 ceost steal 02031 228 
Piate beef. .........}... DS Gia. te Jae ££ | eee tmp i 1.2661 .21 
Pork chops.........|... do....| .242| .234] .362] .449] .440 240 | .234] .383] .479 | 
Bacon, sliced .......|... do....}| .344] .371 | .532] .605]| .630 330 | .330] .524] .628 | 
Ham, sliced. .......|...do. .340 } .330] .486] .562] .591 300} .388] .443] .524 
a ES ey do.. -180 | .179 | .334] .336] .342 169 | .161 | .320] .338 
OM Seen ee do.. 166 | .188] .281 | .345 | .349]) .180] .186 | .301 | .354 | 
Seer See do.. .245| .242|] .349| .499] .473 246] .212]}] .291] .393 
eects, Cammed....|...00....1.......1..-.--- Jos 6 a | ee See .288 | .305 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh..| Dozen -533 | .520 | .506| .844) 850) .542| .504] .605] S81 | 
Eggs, storage. ......|... ee Eee 2 eae ie + ae RT STO I.....-- 484] .574 
eee | Pound..| .386 375 . 538 683 . 706 . 438 . 393 . 549 . 689 
Ss Wesncns eons ee Se See Saae . LS Eo ae eee .305 | .388 
Rae nc Fe aor | Quart. -100 | .100 121 .140 .140 . 098 . 095 . 125 .150 
ee Pound!.| .059} .060] .096! .100} .100| .066/! .062] .098] .099 
SS | Pound..| .034] .039] .062/ .069| .070| .029/] .0385| .058] .063 
Corn meal........../... do - 035 . 037 .070 073 . O71 . 033 . 034 075 . 073 
| ee hy | ee HE oe Bo ae a) Ue 108 | .145 
TSO, ee do....} .019 017 .029 - 031 . 030 O05 012 . 020 . 025 
SS eee | ES Ba ee .030 | .026 . 027 . sacak <n ek sae 
Beans, navy........|... | EG CR eee i 3 ee 8 ee -183 | .168 
BS 55s oc oes EAS” SS Aas eae .139 17) «Ria, SF eae oa alt .145 177 
Raisins, seeded ..... ie Sr ss Sage ie Te | ee ae 145] .152 
RE Sh hc e's nawkects ai do....] .054] .059] .081 105 | .107] .061 | .064] .OS8} .109 
ER crc 3 cue whe Sia _ SE SS eee . 301 314 315 = a .o2l 
SE Oe ae fee do. . " Fite slt | Bet ci . 539 570 75 | a AGES ‘saben 548 | .604 
| } 
Washington, D. (¢ 
Article. Unit. December 15. 
—— _| Nov. 15 Dec. | 
} 1918, 1918. 
1913 1914 1917 | 
ae er en ae ....| Pound $0. 265 $0. 270 $0. 363 $0. 510 $0.5 
I SUS oo. es eae . 226 . 239 345 .478 4 
ESSE gi ee ne eee — - .210 . 207 . 285 . 394 392 
a ee es ce | I ae Masih oa paene .179 . 249 . 348 34 
I ee eS AEE Me .128 .185 . 237 234 
IS rc 2A it. eo me Re .199 .196 . 370 .513 $i 
a oes 2 eo a pane Se . 249 . 259 . 496 . 589 258 
NS icine ons nePoce see macdeuse. ..do... . 290 . 295 . 468 .571 . 582 
SS Ee Us a ep as «s -150 -143 . 335 . 348 349 
EGRESS Sn ee a cers ..do. .194 . 208 351 . 409 413 
aM 5 BOS sgn a os kia ak Sale Cine ee oD coke — | ae . 220 . 203 . 329 . 445 43 
EES ae Ee lie gig alo harden cace . 285 . 339 33! 
6 eee Dozen. . . 421 . 461 . 679 . 782 818 
, Storage........ SAS SRE Pee 0. a ae Se RS . 462 .576 61 
Ms dane oan danss wi tossed vbna'dinrs Pound 423 .414 . 57 . 700 77 
dS res ce wna wakraa x's Adigdie dela ead NR BEA A A ae . 356 . 395 . 44 
ets Oe ea a aa dio ylootne Quart. . 090 . 090 .140 .170 170 
Sg SSSR CT A SES OO tts oe A Pound! . 055 . 057 . 084 .101 10) 
a DEST CERES 20 2 SG aa ee Pound . 088 .041 .072 . 069 . 06S 
SDSS RIES Sateen pane eee 2a do.. . 026 . 028 . 069 . 058 . OF 
MINES oo Vk Dok gown vavesedeGbse nected iikain anne racks Stieliess <s02 18 .144 145 
EE Go ee ee eR aSSe See do 018 .013 . 033 . 033 . OB! 
i Se a oa ee ee ae | She ARR ie caeene . 048 . 035 03 
RE ns no Sonica a ih isa hewitt vitcoe ES SEC Net .199 154 15 
colo Gu aide 5 w Walk ww che mgwiae hole SE SS .175 . 204 21 
oo oe vin an webeccienteed do sea an oa .149 . 160 16 
ee ie aoa ddd biaca'e.te wa twins ened do 050 056 . 097 105 10 
TENDER es DL | 6A) Se, ee ae . 285 297 | 
EE hee oe aoraig lad <b wink owbowaw «aloes do..... ee Batali mea eae .612 | 760 7 
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5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 31 


_— CITIES FOR NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1918. 


sriees shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As 
ome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.| 


[The 






































: | l 
| Bridgeport, i Charleston Cincinnati Columbus 
Comm | Butte, Mont. S.C, Ohio. Ohio. 
(rticle. Unit. | | 
| Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee, | Nov. | Dec. 
| 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 
| 
— ae Pound. . $0.515 leo. 508 '$0.362 |$0.361 |$0.375 |$0.373 $0.340 '$0.336 '$0.381 | $0.378 
Rot eS YY ae - 492 -337 -338 319 30d wi .S . 362 355 
Rib roast....- “ee -390- “380 | .806} .301] .323| .327| .275| .271! .315 . 306 
Chuck roast....----)-- @e:.... 335 | .322] .249] .246] .273] .264 | .234] .234! .286| .272 
oe ee | -213 | .210} «181 Sh eee oe ee ee 215 
Pork chopsS..------- ..do.....] -469| .421 | .471] .430] .483] .458| .383] .359/ .373 . 367 
Bacon, sliced ...----|---do..... 623 | .635| .664] .679] .619| .630| .545 | (548 | 2577 . 559 
Ham, sliced......--]--- -613 | .621| .575] .600] .540] .550] .528| .523/ .551] 537 
(= RSS IF . ae -342 | .342 | .337] .341] .356] .355] .323] .321 | .342 339 
Lamb .......--+-+--|--- Gn... 364 | .344 .d02 - 042 -400 -403 308 | .298 .370 .327 
RG do.....) .435| .425] .387] .379] .478| .472| .369 | .366 | .342 346 
Salmon, canned... .|... ae |} -d49 | .366) .400] .400] .311 | .299 | .284 282 . 292 . 309 
Eves, strictly fresh -| Dozen...) .933 | .996 | .794 . 933 .590 | .727 662 | .720 . 697 . 742 
Eggs, storage ..---../--- ae... | .9o4] .596] .586 .618 -531 | . 541 | ou i .52 . 513 . oS4 
= TS pee Pound..| .614 671 | .667 695 672 | .701 | .676] .741 95 . 760 
|, OR EE Se tects -381 | .404); .395] .432] .420] .445] .419 445 .400 421 
eR a eee Quart...) -170| .170} .150] .155} .200] .200) .140)| .140 .150 .150 
= ees ..-| Pound'!. 100 .100 . 100 .100 .100 | .100 OG (VOX 097 097 
eee eo | Pound..} .069 . 068 . 069 070 | .070 | .070 065 | . O64 . 066 . 065 
ee eer eee eee -O82 | .081 - OR4 - O82 - 058 -054)  .056)  .054 -O61 |; .059 
GE ci etains owe atates = dao.... - 143 - 143 - 147 - 142 - 120 -lIS; .140] 143 141 | . 138 
ee eae - 036 . 034 021 - 022 - 046 .042 | .0341 .032 - 032 . 030 
ORE ake ud wedes CPiewcns - 040 . 043 - 043 . 043 - 953 .050 |} .036} .035! .040 . 037 
Beans, navy.....-.- ee 0172} .166} .166] .163] .192|] .192| .143|] .1384| .142] .138 
oy er rd ee me 2 191 185 - 184 . 184 - 20S odd . 162 | . 190 | 179 . 205 
Raisins, seeded... de..... -163 | .165] .150] .150] .166| .171| .161 | .166| .151 |] .153 
ON A AEE MiGscd -109} 107} .115] 2120] .104!) .107] .108] .107 | 110}. 109 
UN iia. neatnttate | gars ae... :.. 324 . 336 . 423 -427 . 288 . 307 .270 | .309 . 295 309 
ae ct cou Swaen etvins es. 659 634 | .805 . 768 . 697 701 665 | .676 | 831 | . 838 
| Dallas, Tex. | Fall River Houston Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 


| Mass. Tex. Ind Fla. 








Sirloin steak........ ...do .... $0.375 |$0.373 |$0. 583 |$0. 589 |$0.343 |$0.339 |$0.356 $0.358 $0.407 $0.403 


: Marti Gt 6cc< ss). -GO.000 .373 . 366 . 507 . 503 . 346 . 341 .346 | .349 . 393 . 388 
a Pe" eee eaat 825 378 . 365 . 286 . 286 .276 | .274 .319 318 
a So Te ee here - 285 . 292 . 308 . 298 . 242 . 242 .253 | .254 . 279 269 
Plate DOM ..........).--G0..... -235 | .231 |......./06.-- -| -203 | .200| .203 | 204. 206 207 
. Pork chops.........'..-do..... 439 | .445| .437] .427] .4388] .417!) .398| .393 .450 434 
Bacon, sliced....... ...do..... .626 | .6601 .533] .533] .656| .669/ .546| .567 .609 . 624 


kc a ae : 2558 . 580 . 524 551 .514 -514 | .546 . 564 . 527 . 533 

I OS ee GR... + . 333 . 338 -337 .339 320) 314 . 338 . 337 . 349 . 339 
REEVES ee Os vas . ga (ae sas fee Bee |e eee eee . 376 371 

- IN x nerdtiat sin tee Le MMB 2 -S441 | .333 |] .445] .441 .367 | .333 , «306 .302 | .427 .418 




















‘Salmon, canned... .|...do..... . 307 .317 . 288 - 289 .314 321 257 | 1265 . 300 . 292 
Eggs, strictly fresh .| Dozen...| .623 | .735| .879]| .990| .568) .726  .693| .709 .700 850 
Eggs, storage....... OR at .40!} .607] .553! .608] .509! .570! .5380!) .551) .571 . 629 
, om Dutter.............. Pound..| .633 | .678| .612] .673 | .665 | 731 | .676 |) .755 | .672 . 738 
: ENE ae i coe 428 | .451] .363] .378| .395| .418| .407/ .431) .440 455 
a Quart...} .190| .190| .160] .160] .192; .198] .130) .140) .180 | . 180 
RRR: Pound1.| 100! .100} .100| .100] .090| .090/ .100/ .100 .100] .100 
PECTS TE Pound..| .067| .068{/ .070] .069| .070) .070| .064/ .064  .071| .072 
Corn meal.......... awed .067 | .063 |} .080] .080; .065 | .062 | .057 .055 .062| .058 
Mia conte hs «cca i ae . 137 - 135 . 137 . 139 - 123 -123 | .147 | .148 . 134 | . 134 
re ae .087 | .084| .034/] .034; .0386| .0385] .029) .027| .044/ .040 
RARER ae oe 052 | .049 | .042) .038 | .045-) .044 | 039 | . 039 . 063 . 059 
Beans, navy........ |-- i ouxa 174] .168]| .178] .165] .166) .164{ .145| .140 .180 171 
| CORRS iG ae .180 | .188| .179] .185| .160] .186| .174] .173) .199 . 223 
Raisins, seeded .... . a ae .152 | .158"| .162] .163] .169| .170|] .168| .176 .170 185 
a SS a do..... 110] .113 | 110] .109] £109) 207] .110 |) .110 | .105 . 109 
ST Aa, OP BOC .332 | .350| .333] .335] .287| .303] .301! .318 | .336 363 
ii cieicieieblegind chao dincadben 2 OR na 775 | - 820 604) .615| .607 | .589) .793 .792 786 791 





1 Baked weight. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD | 
FOR NOV.15 AND DEC. 


CITIES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


15, 1918—Continued. 




















Kansas City, | Little Rock, | Louisville, | Manchester, 
Mo. Ark. cy 
Article. | Unit | | 
Nov Dec. | Nov . | Nov. | Dee. | | Nov 34 no ; 
15, 15, 15, 5 15, | 15, La 
1918 1918. | 1918 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 1918. 
| | 
Sirloin steak.......- | Pound. |g0.: 370 's0. 364 bi 404 (90. 371 's0 371 ‘so, 558 |$0.555 {$ 
Round steak........)...do..... « 352 345 2383 301 | .349 509 | .498 
SE ois 5 Sa snhew-e G0.és0: 284] .275] .348 .305 | .306] 13591 .355 
Choe Foes... ..<-)2- iid .236 | .238] .283 206 | .263] .3il . 305 
Plate beef.......... ee ae .200 | .203} .229 . 231 . 228 RSET Se 
Pork Chops.........|... a .376 | .379 | 2436 424} .408| .447| .395 
Bacon, sliced .......!..-. saa cs .602 | .600] .607 . 591 .592] .544] .540 
Ham, sliced........... do..... 527 | 531] .538 -540 | 2541] 2539! 1538 
BE Sarees & do cane - 302 346 339 343 344 345 
Re eee thc Ve * eee - 297 . 292 2375 . 388 . 388 . 366 | 344 
Ee er ened awe G0...... 312 316 305 . 366 . 066 . 461 454 
Salmon, canned .... ..- | 920 | 316] .306 - 295 .294; .309 310 
Eggs, strictly fresh. Dozen...) .668 | .755 | .596 . 663 743 | .915 956 
Eggs, ‘Sitio Are toe .622;} .5521 .562 405 1 .563 1 .571 590 
Butter. apes “Pound -| .665 | .723] .662 687 | .770) .667] .724! 
SS See ery | | 425 . 457 . 441 - 429 . 451 . 369 - 383 | 
Sag aR RR Quart... 160 | .160 . 180 . 150 150 154 . 154 
BEI Se ea Pound!.| .100, .100] .100 099; .098} .093 | .093 
2 eae Pound..| .064 . 069 . 065 . 065 . 066 . 069 . 068 
Corn meal.......... ... . “ae | .063 | .063 | .057 051 | .050] .076] .076 
SG en See | See | «137 . 138 «loa «135 . 134 . 142 141 
He eee Pees 7 | .0380] .029| .033 .029 | .027| .032 031 
I onc oo cachoe ois | . 046 . 044 . 049 | .040 . 040 . 037 036 
BOS, WAVY... 0.566). GO... - |: 171 -160 | .148 ~154 {| .152] .170 153 
| ES RN ieee RABE .170} .184 .159 si0¢ | 3308) 2185 188 
Raisins, seeded..... ... do.....| .167| .170] .161 .176 | 1162} 1159] .162 
GSA AES Sapa ars ae a | 5 ean .113 .109 110 109 | .109 109 
SS ert Paiee ee | 287 . 321 . 339 276 284 . 342 361 
. ae a See | 768 | .769! .839 792 783 | .594 626 
Minneapolis, | Mobile, Al Newark, N. J | 
Minn. opt a ewar ° | 
Article. Unit. | | 
Nov. | Dec. Dee Nov. | Dec. | 
a 1 | 45, a oe | 
1918. | 1918. 1918 1918. | 1918. | 
i —_—— _— -_- —— ———_ —-- aa — 
Sirloin steak............... ' Pound. i $0. 284 | $0. 288 | $0.348 $0.346 | $0. 469 | $0. 460 
fee eee do.....] .275 . 280 348): 474 . 466 
0 Sern ae Bticass. . 237 . 242 «Skt ot 380 +385 | 
4 Seas ane ee . 209 . 209 . 271 2 . 338 321 | 
CE ios. Du dig os os emel eed BO ccc. . 168 . 168 . 241 , -weeo . 239 
cso acbescccsanalaws do.....] .374 - 361 . 468 | | 454 418 
nr ae . 550 . 581 . 625 ; +40 . 532 
CE a mre ee Ef . 539 . 514 5} 2.463 2, 423 
I aia ras 60 abe w 6.5 waldo cate oes ee - 333 - 338 329 346 347 
I heer. woken ook cused ae . 279 . 259 . 350 | .Ot0 354 
etl tei Si as 6 baw ah ewd eS . 306 . 400 | .430 . 424 
Saimon, canned ........-.. i. ae . 374 .371 . 266 . 360 . 342 
Eggs, strictly fresh......... | Dozen.. . 627 . 690 . 683 é .915 . 938 
fue, StOTage........-...---|-.- G0.i0-6<1 . 470 . 496 . 580 F 598 .572 599 
ee ee, ss. am w 0 | Pound --| 643 . 691 . 671 . Of . 698 768 
NG Ca icine (vets oe sinha ws is +0 - 395 -414 . 420 4 . 392 411 
I as cca wuig | Quart .130} .130 175 -150]} 2177] .177 
RS a iia acu ctw «sae | Pound! . 088 S|) =e ‘ . 097 . 097 
EE es esr! Pound . 062 . 062 . 069 . 069 . 071 . 067 
GIRL. wn. ow ccwecesccslued ices... . 053 . 052 064) .06 . 078 . 082 
Ne ee sn ch. Wi dmk's ewmmhs 3m ies 6 142 | . 139 .127 . 146 . 144 
ee ee cats wh eloteu ee -022; .023 . 045 . 042 O41 
i cc ice \’iido.....| .024|] .024| .047 049 049 
Beans, navy..............- lon diticcescl). seen | eee .172 . 165 159 
Es cece keen enters i CRRA jie ia 180 183 
Raisins, seeded...........- |...do.....) .151 | .149 . 192 151 152 
aaah sis canta ¢00 whines ee Sane -110 | 111 . 108 104 | 104 
iis Sosike st bde anc stind do....., .312] .323] .980] . 305 | 315 
| ESE RE TF do.....| .564| .571| .650| .650 586) «579 | 





1 Baked w eight. 















































2 Whole. 
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“348 


382 
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°) com> t 1 


1918 


Q°>> 


Pa 


“3 ity 


» 
0 ob 


5 


- 42¢ 


e Hilt 


- 642 
588 
. OS 

2 436 
. 160 
- 100 
. O07 
.- 057 
- 133 
. 035 
. O44 
- 164 
- 196 
. 163 
. 106 


S14 













Oni 
Bea! 
Pru! 
Rais 
Sug 

Coll 
Tea. 


Sirle 
Rou 
Rib 
Chu 
Plat 
Por} 
Bb iC¢ 
Han 
Lard 
Lam 
Hen: 
Sal 
Eggs 
Eggs 
Butt 
Chee 
Milk 
Brea 
Flou 
Corn 
Rice 
Pota 
Onio 
Bear 
Prur 
Rais 
Suga 
Cotfe 
Tea. 
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TABLE 5- 


CITIES FOR NOV.15 AND DEC, 15, 1918—Continued. 


' 
} 
| 
' 


Norfolk, Va. 





| Unit. 


Article. 











Girloin steak....----+-+++-- | Pound.. 
Round steak. ...---------- --- do.. 
Rib roast...------+---+-2-- --- GO... 
Chuck roast. ..----.-------)--- ee 
Plate beef... .....------- ae 
Pork cChopS...----+---+-+--)--- Gos 50s 
Bacon, sliced .....-.-..-- ee. ee 
Ham, sliced... .-..-------.)--- GOs ..2 
LAT. .- - ee cece cece cence ceniees ee 
cam. -teukca snes} saeatoxs GGicwss 
A. cceusacph an’ sisessceluws , 
Salmon, canned ........--- ee eee 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ | Dozen.. 
segs, StOTAGO. ..........--- er ee 
SS rere + Pound.. 
CG: chek n peadendacenntyew a 
RES a ae Sele ee i Quart... 
ONE Ee ee er Pound !. 
RR eae ee Pound. 
Ce PAU hs. cig sw ateen see eet eae 
SE Se ny mre ee 
PRLOOE ih oo inn odie vcec chavs a 
ONE oa cake canine seu = 
rns OP eet 
Ee ee Se Oi ones 
Raisins, SOOGEd ... 2... cseloes a 
DONE «Sa fenccsesseesesestaes ae 
ESS ae PS ese, en GO...<t 
Ee ee ee ree a ae 





Giicin GUE a cn Wenn sc6 cece , ~s@es 

ae fe ae: 7a aes 
ee PE iirwhccxceéadecesedelees re 
Be OS See een are ee 
WRU ee de Se 
Pork chops eee GD... | 
Er Fe Mieec<at 
a " See oe ae 
NS ey BOs a ic2« 
7 OT Sets ee Serer A ee 8 
EES Ae ee ee do. 

Salmon, canmed .........../..- a 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....-..- | Dozen... 
| A ees Pe Wiican. 
ee Fe Pound... 
SE ee ee eee 
RE eee pe | Quart... 
YE NCEA | Pound !.} 
PS eee Pound. .| 
NERC. dcccececcns J [ee ler | 
| ei ee ao a 
ES Sa es Fee Yee 
RS ae ee AeA ee 
Ue ae mee 82s... | 
ae SO 


Vise en 
ee te woes eee | 
| RT Ae ee Cae NS 


$0. 


- d89 | 


Nov. 
15, 
1918. 


482 
141 
.310 


. 235 


. 462 | 


. 620 


. 459 | 
.3i2 | 
. 386 | 


. 434 
. 303 


.673 | 
. 580 | 


. 660 
. 408 
. 180 
. 099 


.O71 | 


. 062 


- 150 | 
- O41 | 


. 052 
. 182 
. 206 
. 166 


107 | 


. 334 
. 773 


Dec. Nov. 
15, 15, 
1918. | 1918. 


$0. 454 | $0. 368 
.434 | .349 

. 389 | 4 
| .312 | . 252 

.240| =. 183 | 

. 433 | 378 | 

} 580 | 604 | 

. 452 | 554 | 

. 364 | 345 | 
100 | 312 
| .434 312 
| .208 304 
| of 671 
| .604 . 55S 
| 712 652 
. 441 419 
| 148 
| .099 . 100 
.070 . 063 
|} 061 056 
| . 148 149 
. 038 . 027 
)} 048 . 038 
| wee . 150 
. 194 .190 
.176 .181 
i .108 .110 
| . 350 . 338 
| .800 . 703 








| Omaha, 


| 


Nebr. | 


Dec. 
15, 
191%. 


$0. 367 
. 348 
. 282 
. 244 





Portland, Oreg. 


$0.319 | $0.316 ; $0. 652 
.312] .306) .544 
. 288 . 285 | 430 
. 233 . 229 | 388 
. 180 Grr 
444 431] .501 
.579 . 589 541 
.531 . 5458 . 609 | 
. 352 352} .348 
328 336i «|. 405 
.369 | .378 } $32 
.365 | 367 | 341 
. 731 . 799 | 2 
578 é 613 552 
. 699 .716 639 
. 451 . 457 368 
155 155 3 1695 
. 100 .100; .100 
. 067 065 |. O07 | 
.075 .075 | .070) 
140 .139]} .139 
. 028 025 | 037 
. 033 .033 | =. O40 
.152 .138 | 167 
. 146 .150 | . 202 
. 148 . 149 | . 152 
. 106 . 109 | . 108 
317 | .329)  .351 
. 632 | .621 | . 622 





1 Baked weight. 








$0. 652 
4 436 


. 422 


| 


| 


Providence, R. I. 


382 | 


. 553 
-617 
S49 
.379 
455 


. 343 


“158 





Peoria, Ill. 


_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 31 
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Portland, Me. 


Nov. Dec. 
15, 15, 
1918. 1918. 


$0. 353 | 0.353 | $0. 








. 330 341 | 

. 263 262 

. 236 . 235 

. 196 | 186 

. 374 | 552 

od | oes | 

. 547 | 55S 

3431 .343 

. 365 | 350 | 

.326| .315! 

. 305 | . 304 
.638 | 714 

“ 525 j . 562 

. §47 | . 703 

447 | .439 

.119 .118 

. 100 . 100 

. 069 . 069 

. 064 062 
- 142 . 143 

. 027 . 026 
043 . 041 

e 151] .155 | 
199 . 206 | 
. 161 164 | 
- 110 | 110 | 
.273 | . 294 
.667 |. 704 


Richmond, 


$0.449 | 30 
. 420 
349 

13 


Va. 


446 $0 


Rochester, N.Y. 





Nov. 
6 


1918. 


569 
. 496 
. 335 


. 295 


"468° | 


. AA9 


. 350 


. 547 | 


. 362 
. 442 
300 
SSO 
570 
671 


) 


157 
. 100 
. 067 
. 07) 
139 
. 032 
. 089 
. 163 
. 183 


. 150 | 
. 107 | 
314 | 


. 622 





378 
121) | 362 
349 507 | 
19 | 204 
259 j 223 
140 | 432 
2 O13 
O16 j ond fi 
»? | 345 | 
420 | 341 | 
ts $45 
0) | 306 
119 719 
614 523 
74d 132 
122 371 
lao ~100 
100 . 100 
Hs Ut 
O61 065 
146 | 142 
035 .029 
050 .033 | 
167 151 
190 205 
155 151 
110 . 106 
312 . B00 
tid .osl 


| 
j 
| 


19 


Dec. 
I: 


18. 


M0 
485 
. 336 
. 295 
. 448 

. 552 
. 560 
. 348 
348 
445 
299 
.918 
595 
727 
389 
. 158 
100 

. 067 
. 069 
. 138 
. 030 
. 038 
. 158 
.181 
. 153 
. 107 
. 331 
.613 





$0. 383 
. 366 
409 

. 296 
224 

. 409 
oll 
528 
$43 
$28 
{22 


50S 
SYU 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD Fop mT 
CITIES FOR NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1918—Concluded. 
































St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Spring! 
Minn. Utah. Pa. Il}. 

Article. Unit. os 

| Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918, 
Sirloin steak............... Pound. $0. 327 | $0.338 | $0.340 | $0.343 | $0. 456 | $0.459 | $0.344 9 <) 2% 
Round steak............... ...d0.....| 3 .300} .323] .330] .414 415} 337 ‘| 
Rib roast...... Spates tse or we . 278 . 274 . 286 . 365 371 . 268 4 
Chuck roast ............... ---d0.....| . 238 . 238 . 243 . 244 .314 .319 . 241 45 
ll ee wees sae .181 . 188 . 187 . 228 . 234 . 203 ns 
Pork chops... ..-. Ciiiiwn ic sl kas Ga....:| Baa . 373 454 427 449 444 . 400 53 
Bacon, sliced............ --GO.....| «562 . 562 . 593 . 604 . 594 .612 . 561 rn 

ree ey | eee . 523 . 533 . 518 . 533 . 565 . 579 .513 

A eon i ae . 342 . 355 . 350 .349 . 331 . 340 
ae Bie ors aed Cdaa'ne ebcsOcet cae . 276 . 308 .319 . 385 . 376 . 342 {3 
| SS ae Pee | eee .314 .314 . 358 .346 - 446 . 450 . 310 2) 
Salmon, canned..............do.....| .303} .304 . 329 . 338 316 | .317 . 300 my 
Eggs, strictly fresh.......... Dozen... 0 | .7221 -.73 Sil . 689 883 | .656 TON 
Eggs, storage...... Onin baal ee Ge.....1 .48 506} .549 . 598 . 553 -589; .552 

RE ee aes Pound.. .647| .700] .653 . 695 .613 .677 | 686 

Ripe atiecesccdnicien sp uelons do....| .393; .425} .432] .441] .368/ .392) .425 
Aids tas binnseusece Quart...; .128; .140; .120 125 . 150 150} «142 ‘3 
Ri wedi «is xudecs sles Pound!.. .086} .085| .101 . 104 . 100 . 100 . 100 ‘ 
SRR Pound..  . 064 .064 |  .057 057 .069| .068! .066 ui? 
| eee ee do.....; .061 . 059 075 .077; .078 074 . 068 vig 
SAGES CR p EEN orp o....| 8) << . 140 -138| .136 . 137 143 ij 
oo cage OE EE re Go... <22| 222 . 022 .022; .031 . 029 . 029 ‘ 

Se ee en baat do.....| .029 . 029 035 . 038 044 045 . 037 

tape he a SOE Ee do.....; .142 . 140 . 163 -160 |; . 167 . 167 . 153 

ae eres eee ees. k See . 200 . 160 et) i ee . 185 . 169 

Raisins, seeded............ ... do.....| 146 . 152 . 146 151; .149 . 149 173 

EES Sa eee Se ee ee 111 111 114 . 108 . 108 . 110 

ac nistes e's atiedew o's an ie ao....1 .398 331 . 352 . 357 . . 301 

SEE a Lege ast - <A 604 649 | . 640 .618! .619] .791 














! Baked weight. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 
TO DECEMBER, 1918. 


Wholesale prices in the United States reached new high levels in 
1918. Beginning with January the bureau’s weighted index nuni!yr 
advanced steadily, reaching the highest level, 207, in Septem). 
In October it dropped to 204, increasing again in November to 2\\\. 
No change in prices as a whole is shown for December, the index 
standing at the level reached in the preceding month. 

Marked decreases from November to December occurred in ‘hie 
four groups of cloths and clothing, metals and meta] products, cheii- 
icals and drugs, and miscellaneous commodities. In the cloths ani 
clothing group the decrease was from 253 to 246, in the metals and 
metal products group from 186 to 183, in the chemicals and drugs 
group from 201 to 182, and in the miscellaneous group from 207 to 
204. On the other hand, a noticeable increase took place in tlie 
food, etc., group, the index for December standing at 207 as coin- 
pared with 203 for November. Smaller increases occurred in tlie 
farm products and fuel and lighting groups, while no change is shown 
by the index numbers for the groups of lumber and building mate- 
rials and house-furnishing goods. 


[422] 
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Among important commodities whose wholesale prices averaged 
jower in December than in November were flaxseed, barley, oats, hay, 
hogs, peanuts, tobacco, lemons, oranges, lard, mutton, veal, cotton 
yarns, harness leather, print cloths, silk, alcohol, copper, bar silver, 
steel billets, steel plates, structural steel, tin plate, linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, rosin, alum, glycerin, jute, rope, rubber, and wood pulp. 
Corn, cattle, butter, cheese, coffee, eggs, bacon, fresh and salt beef, 
hams, salt pork, milk, cabbage, onions, potatoes, anthracite coal, and 
lime averaged higher in price, while cotton, rye, wheat, hides, sheep, 
poultry, canned goods, wheat flour, corn meal, rice, sugar, salt and 
tea remained practically unchanged in price. 

In the period from December, 1917, to December, 1918, the index 
number of farm products increased from 204 to 221, that of food 
articles from 185 to 207, and that of cloths and clothing from 206 to 
246. During the same period the index number of fuel and lighting 
increased from 153 to 183, that of metals and metal products from 
73 to 183, and that of lumber and building materials from 135 to 
163. The index number for house-furnishing goods, which is built 
on a limited number of tableware articles, increased from 175 to 233, 
and that of miscellaneous articles, including such important com- 
modities as cottonseed meal, jute, malt, lubricating oil, news-print 
paper, rubber, starch, soap, plug tobacco, and wood pulp from 166 
to 204. In the group of chemicals and drugs the index number de- 
creased from 230 in December, 1917, to 182 in December of the present 
year, a drop of over 20 per cent. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1918, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. 
[1913==100.] 








| | | | 
| Lum- | 
le . ~3,) | Metals} ber House- | a 

Farm | Food. | — I - | and } and Chem-!  fur- Miscel- ps5 

Year and month. prod- | a” cloth- licht- } metal | build- | icals | nish- | lane- | onal 

ucts, i te nin ng. | brod- | ing and | ing mi 

| me. — ucts, | maite- | drugs. | goods. |. 

rials. 
1913. | 
} 
Average for year... . 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
SONNY... .........- u7 a9 100 | W9 107/ 100} 101} 100] = 100 99 
a 97 06 100 99 102} 101 | i090 | «100 99 | 98 
Se 101 i01 100 100 YS | 101 | 9 | 100 | 102 | 101 
| eee 103 102 100 | 100 99 S| 100 | 100 100 | 101 
1914. 

Average for year.... 103 103 YS 92 | S7 97 103 103 a7 99 
7 Pa ivl 102 99 | 99 | 92 Qs 10] 03 Qs 100 
CS , SO 103 95 100 Qs | 91 OY LO} 103 99 98 
ee Ee | 104 103 100 | 90 | 85 97 | 10) 103 97 | 99 
Fae 109 112 100 so SO 97 LOO LOS 97 102 
September. .........! LOS 116 oY 87 86 96 106 103 | 9S 103 
ORE sua. «5... 103 107 | Ys | N7 | 83 9 | 109] 103 | 95 | 29 
November .......... | 104 106 97 | S7 SI 95} 108 103 | 95 | | 98 
December....... Re 99: 105 | y7 S7 83 94! 107! 1031 96 | 97 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1918, BY GROLU | 


COMMODITIES—Concluded. 

















erm ee on ag —- 
Pa a ood, | an an 
Tectang. mah. | pret | ete. jail | bee 
4 ing. ing. 
} 
1915. 
| 
Average for year.... 105 104 100 87 
TS 102} 106 96 86 
PRI IOEY o.oo cecccee 105 | 108 97 86 
| es 105 | 104 97 86 
EE 107 | 105 98 84 
Se eee 109 | 105 98 83 
MR as can iewls tian vs 105 | 102 98 83 
a ep 108 | 104 99 84 
I co. 6 aicoreisines 108 103 99 85 
September. ......... 103 | 100 100 88 
ae 105 | 104 103 90 
November .......... | 102 | 108 | 105 | 93 
December........-... 103 lll 107 | 96 
1916. 
} | 
Average for vear.... 122 126 127 115 
| 4 PE OEE ee 108 | 114 110 102 
ae 109 | 114 114 102 
Mare. ....... anes 11 { 115 117 104 
SE ere 114 | 117 119 105 
LRA 116/ 119 122 104 
Ra 16; 119 123 105 
Ma caveatsnes<cos 118} 121 126 105 
Se 126} 128 128 107 
September .........-. 131 | 134 131 110 
RPE 136 | 140 137 128 
Novemoer.......... 145 | 150 146 150 
December........... 141} 146 155 163 
' 
1917. 
Average for year.... 188 177 181 169 
(RE 147 150 161 170 
ere 150 160 162 17 
See 162 161 163 181 
BRU Si woes vane pate 180 182 169 178 
eee nigh aks'e ns vicee 196 191 17. 187 
0 Seer 196 187 179 193 
SE eae 198 180 187 183 
ik oe pnw ga. 204 180 193 159 
September .......... 203 178 193 155 
i 207 183 194 142 
November.......... 211 184 202 151 
Decemoer........... 204 185 206 153 
1918 
ee 205 188 209 169 
February ........... 207 186 213 171 
Sere 211 178 220 17 
Renee 217 179 230 170 
ane 212 178 234 172 
SN SS eee 214 17 243 171 
ale es an Ko dns « 221 185 249 178 
pe 229 191 251 178 
September .......... 236 199 251 179 
WU osiaen ss ceens 223 199 253 179 
November.........- 219 203 253 182 
WE Firs 0's cys 221 207 246 183 








Information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in repre- 
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1 Preliminary. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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124 
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242 
230 








House- 

fur- | Miscel- | 

_ lane- | °°" 

ous, | } 

uals. 
101 gs 
101 98 
101 97 
101 97 
101 97 
101 96 
101 96 
101 96 
101 96 
101 96 
101 99 
101 | 100 
101 | = 108 
110; 121 
105 | 107 
105 | 106 
105 109 | 
109 l11 
109 114 
109 | 121 
111 122 
lil 123 
lll 126 
ll4 132 | 
115 135 
115 136 
155 154 
128 137 
129 138 | 
129 140 | 
151 144 | 
151 148 | 
162 153 | 
165 151 | 
165 156 | 
165 155 | 
165 164 | 
175 165 | 
175 166 | 
188 178 
188 181 
188 184 
188 193 
188 197 
192 199 
192 192 
227 191 
233 195 
233 197 
233 207 
233 204 














Lal 


OP 


sentative markets shows that the wholesale prices of many important 
commodities continued to increase during the last quarter of 191%. 
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Among these were cattle, bacon, hams, salt pork, butter, eggs, fresh 
milk, and anthracite coal. On the other hand, some articles, as 
hogs, sheep, hides, cotton, cotton and worsted yarn, copper, steel 
pillets, pig tin, pig lead, and spelter decreased in price during the 
quarter. A number of commodities showed no change in price. 

(Comparing prices in December with those for January it is seen 
that some commodities were cheaper. Examples of these are sheep, 
mutton, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, barley, potatoes, cotton, 
hides, sole leather, pig iron, and steel billets. Large increases 
between January and December are shown for cattle, beef, hogs, 
evvs, milk, sugar, chrome calf leather, shoes, and coal. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913. 


AVERAGE MONEY PRICES. 











July 1918 
\rticle. | Unit 1913 “= er Pr ew — 
1914 | 1915, 1916 19] Ja Apr. | Jul Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
| _ = ote | a — — 
UFFS. 
{7 rn” 
| 3 $ 3 : $ . $ : : : 
Ca e, good to j 1001]bs..| 8.507 9.219 9.213, 9.985, 12.560 13.113 15.175 17.62 17. 856) 18.156 18. 360 
e steers. | 
resh, good | Lb..... 130 135 132 141 164 17: 5 240) 245 245 245 
e steers. 
sult. extra Bbl.... 18. 923 17. 250 17. 500 1S, 250; 30. 509, 31. 500 31, 900 87 o 5M) » HI 35. 500 
Hog wavy.....-.| 100] bs..! 8.365 &.769 7.281 9.825 15.460; 16.30017.150 17.720 17. S50; 17.813 17. 575 
short clear | Lb.....) .127) .142) ML, 157, 248 298. 27] 276 286 285 30) 
H im _ smoked, | a 166 177, .161, .190 . 240 . 295 308 303 336 354 367 
Lard, prime, con- | Lb..... 110.102) .O81 .131 =. 201 250.258 .264 .266 .272, .255 
nant | | 
Pork salt, mess. . .| Bbl. 22. 471 23. 625 18, 500 27.167 42.250! 50. 400.53. 200 48.500 42.500 44.250 50. 000 
Sheep, ewes. et 100 lbs 4.687 4.538; 5.469 6.545) 8.600) 11.144 14.950 10.975 9. 469 S44, &. 750 
Mutton, dressed...) Lb..... .103 .995) +. 109) 131) . 145 192; .243 . 205 151 163 150 
Butter, creamery, - “oe 310 .270) .261! 276) 376 .487, .415 $52 554 610 670 
eXtra. | | | 
Eggs, fresh, firsts..| Doz.... 226 187) . 169 223 . 318 557| .330 37 497 . 606 . 624 
BN Se ea eg ae a } Qt. 035 .080 .030 31 050 OSL = =.059 O54 ON2 ONT 092 
Vegetable. 
' 
Wheat, No. 1| Bu..... 874 897; 1.390: 1.170) 2.582: 2.170 2.170 2.170 2.216, 2.221. 2.221 
northern. 
Wheat flour. | Bbl....) 4.584 4.504) 7.031 6.100) 12. 750/110. 085! 9. 985 !10, 702; 110, 210) 110, 210 110, 210 
standard patent. | | in 
Corn, No. 2,mixed.| Bu...-. .625 .710! .783 .808 2.044) 1.775 1.665, 1.665) 1.385) 1.350) 1.445 
Cents 1000E i632 100]}bs 1.599 1.780) 1.750) 1.982) 4.880) 4.835 5.350) 4.825) 3.370) 2. 963 3. 23% 
Oats, standard,in | Bu..... | .376, .369) . 529, - 405 7641 .799' .872| .765) .693' .736) .710 
store. | 
Rye, e805... ae 636.618) 1.036! 966 2.226: 1.915 2.648 1.705 1.625, 1.636) 1.616 
Rye flour. ........| Bbl | 3.468 3.075) 5.533) 5.035) 11.417) 10.356 13.687, 10.500) 9.169) 9.100) 9, 108 
Barley, fair to} Bu. .625 .533) .743) .746, 1.391) 1.534 1.722, 1.125) .957) 958). 946 
good malting. 
Rice, Honduras, | Lb..... 051 054. .049 045 . 070 079 O87 . 094 . 091 . 091 091 
head. | | 
Potatoes, white...| Bu..... .614' 1.206) . 444; .863) 2.375 1.27 687) 1.035 993 964) 1.023 
Sugar, granulated.’ Lb..... .043 .042' .058 .075' .075 #8 .074 «073 . 074 . OSS O88; =, O88 


1 Standard war flour. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTIis 9) ; 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Continued. ee WH 


AVERAGE MONEY PRICES—Concluded. 






























































July— 1918 
Article. Unit. | 1913 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | Jan. | Apr.| July. | Oct. | Nov. |}, 
TEXTILES AND 
LEATHER GOODS. 
Compas, upland, | Lb..... $0. 128)$0. 131) $0. 092/$0. 130) $0. 261) $0. 324)$0. 317) $0. 312) $. 0325) $0.20” s { 
middling. zi 
Cotton afn, | Db..... .221) .215) .160) .253 450; .536) .616, .641 - §10 - OF i) (a 
carded, 10/1. Bee 
Sheeting, brown, | Yd.....| .073] .070| .060) .078) .140; .171) .240) (}) (1) (i Bee 
Pepperell. Hog 
——, muslin, | Yd..... . 082) .085) .075; .088; .160, .180) .230 .250) .250)) .2° ang 8 
sonsdaie. — 
Wool, 1/4 and 3/8 | Lb..... 471} .444| .557| .686] 1.200; 1.455) 1.455, 1.437] 1.437] 1.4: Lar 
grades, scoured. For 
Worsted yarn, | Lb..... .777| .650) .850) 1.100} 1.600; 2.000) 2.150) 2.150) 2.150) 2.15) 2% oe 
2/32’s. _ 
Clay worsted suit- | Yd..... 1. 382} 1.328) 1. 508} 2.000) 3.250, 4.065] 4.275) 4.450) (2) (1) — 
ings, 16-02. aan 
Storm serge, all- | Yd...... . 563 539.760] 1.176; 1.308] 1.308, 1.470; 1.642) 1.642 isy Mill 
wool, 50-in. 
Hides, packers’ | Lb..... . 184) .194) .258, .270| .330| .328) .272) .324; .300; .2% i) 
heavy native | 
steers. Wh 
a chrome | Sq. ft..| .270| .275) .280, .460; .540 530; .550) . 640) 630) 6 ¢ ~ 
calf. sa 
Leather, sole, oak.| Lb..... .449} .475] .495° .635] .815) .830! .800| .830} .770) 1770) «xy an 
Shoes, men’s, } Pair....| 3.113) 3. 150} 3. 250 3. 750) 4.750) 4.750) 5.000) 5.645) 6.500) 6. 5x WW oa 
Goodyear welt, Pe Ry 
vici calf, blucher. 8 é 
Shoes, women’s, | Pair....| 2.175) 2 260) 2.350 2.750) 3.500, 3.500] 3.500) 4.500) 4.850) 4.850 44 Rie 
Goodyear welt, out 
gun metal, but- ~ ans 
ton. _— 
MINERAL AND Tf 
METAL PRODUCTS, | Cott 
Coal, anthracite, | 2,240 Ibs.|/85. 313 $5. 241 $5. 200 $5. 507 non $6. 600 $6. 370] $6. 693] $7.000] $7..922, Ss 9 yee 
chestnut. — 
Coal, bituminous, 2,000 Ibs.| 2. 200! 2. 200' 2.200 2.200} 5.000) 3.600) 3.600) 4.100} 4.100) 4.100 110 & a 
run of mine. : 
Coke, furnace, 2,000 Ibs.| 2. 538) 2.000, 2.750 2. 750 1.00 6. 000} 6.000} 6.000) 6.000) 6.000 «ww fon 
rompt. a 
Odpper, electrolytic} Lb..... .157| .134) .199' .265] .318 .235) .235| .255) .260] .260 = 2H maa 
= bare, | Lb..... a se - 210, 325, =. 338 7 - 263} +. 285) .290) .20 WE s 
0. ° i 51 
Pig iron, Bessemer | 2,240 Ibs.}17. 133/14. 900/14. 950 21. 950} 57. 450 37. 250'36. 150) 36. 600) 36. 600} 36. 600. 3°. pe 
Steel billets... .... 2,240 Ibs./25, 789) 19. 000 21. 380 41. 000}100. 000) 47. 500 47. 500) 47. 500) 47. 500) 47.500, 45.10 Sho 
Tin — domes- 100 Ibs .} 3. 558) 3.350, 3.175) 5. 875) 12.000} 7.750) 7.750) 7.750) 7.750) 7.750) 7.51) " ca 
tic, coke. 
ql 23 .449] .311) .301) .389) .620' 842! .880| 932, . 796) .74000 715 = 
Pee eed,.......... co ae . 044) .039) .058) .069) .114) .068} .070) .080) .081) .081 cn 
SESS fe - 058; .051) .220) .113} .093) .079) .070; .087) .091]) .087 6S uth 
Petroleum, crude .| Bbl....| 2.450) 1.750) 1.350) 2.600} 3.100, 3.750) 4.000) 4.000) 4.000] 4.000 4.) : 
Petroleum, refined,| Gal....) .123) .120) .120) .120) .120, 160) .168) .171) 175) 6175, «175 Coal 
water-white. | Coal 
Gasoline, motor...) Gal....| .168) «140 .120) .240) .240, 240) .240, .241) 245) 245, 24) Cok 
! | = Cop 
i No quotation. Pie | 
Stee 
Tin 
Pig 
Pig. 
Spel 
Pett 
Petr 
Gas 
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OF HP  yoLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Concluded. 


RELATIVE PRICES. 













































































| | 
July- 1918 
. Article. 1913 | ‘Sere EES — 
« & | 014 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. 
: ae it eet ee 
. ‘iad | | | 
FOODSTUFFS. 
(a) Animal, | | | 
{ | 
: Cattle, good to choice steers. ...... 100, — 108. 3) 117. 4) 147. 6) 154, 1) 178. : 207. 2} 2009. 9! 213. 4] 215.8 
o) reef fresh, good native steers... .. 100) 103. 8; 101. 5) 108. 5} 126. 2) 134. 6) 157.7) 184. 6] 188.5) 18s. 5) 188.5 
Reef, salt, eXtra MeSS............. -100} 91.2) 92.5) 96.4) 161. 2) 166. 5) 168. 6) 184. 3) 187. 6] 187. 6] 187.6 
Hogs, heavy..-------- erie eee 100; 104.8) 87.0} 117. 5] 184. 8) 194. 9] 205. 0) 211. 8) 213. 4] 212. 9} 210.1 
Racon, short clear sides.......... 100; 111.0) 87. 4} 123. 6) 195. 3| 230. 7} 213. 4] 217. 3] 225. 2| 224. 4] 237.0 
Hams, smoked, loose. ...-...-..- oe 100) 106.6) 97.0} 114. 5} 144. 0} 177. 7] 185. 5) 182. 5) 202. 4) 213. 3) 221.1 
Lard, prime, contract ............. 100} 92.7) 73.6] 119. 1) 182. 7 227. 3) 234. 5) 240. 0} 241. 8} 247. 3] 231.8 
Pork, SQIC, TOOB csc. .---ccseseeree 100} 105.1} 82. 3} 120. 9} 188. 0) 224. 3) 236.7] 215. 8] 189. 1] 196. 9} 222.5 
Sheep, EWeS.....--------- pends 100} 96.8) 116. 7] 139. 6) 183. 5| 237. 8} 319. 0) 234. 2} 202. 0} 188. 7) 186.7 
» ee? ee 100; 92.2) 105. 8} 127. 2) 140. 8) 186. 4) 235. 9} 199. 0} 146. 6] 158. 3) 145.6 
Butter, creamery, @xtra...... Prasat 100} 87.1) 84.2) 89.0) 121.3) 157. 1) 133. 9) 139. 4) 178.7) 196. 8} 216.1 
ae 100| 82.7) 74.8] 98.7! 140.7] 246.5) 146.0) 165. 5] 219.9] 268. 1! 276.1 
; es eneapesies’ 100| 85.7) 85.7] 88.6) 242.9) 231. 4/ 168.6) 154.3) 234.3) 248. 6] 262.9 
(b) Vegetable. | | | | | | 
o 
Wheat, No. lnorthern............ 100) 102. 6} 159. 0} 133.9) 295. 4) 248.3 248.3 248.3) 253.5, 254.1) 254.1 
Wheat flour, standard patent..... 100; 100. 2} 153. 4) 133. 1] 278. 1)! 220. 0)! 217. 8! 233. 5)! 222. 7\1222, 7)! 222. 7 
ee? SU 100) 113. 6} 125. 3} 129. 3) 327.0 284. 0) 266. 4| 266. 4) 221. 6} 216. 0} 231.2 
: eink se aa nnkd vse snneens 100) 111. 3} 109. 4] 124. 0) 305. 2} 302. 4) 334. 6) 301. 8} 210. 8] 185. 3| 202. 5 
m Oats, standard in store............ 100! 98. 1). 140. 7] 107. 7} 203. 2] 212. 5) 231. 9| 203. 5] 184 3] 195. 7) 188. 3 
oy 8 Slo 100] 97. 2} 162. 9] 151.9] 350. 0] 301. 1) 416. 4| 268. 1] 255. 5] 257. 2] 254.1 
Rye flour... ....0+5+-- eee nene sa 100} 88.7) 159. 5) 145. 2) 329. 2) 298. 6) 394. 7) 302. 8) 264. i 255. 6) 262. 6 
Barley, fair to good malting....... 100} 85.3} 118.9) 119. 4) 222. 6) 245. 4] 275. 5) 180.0) 153. 1) 153. 3] 151.4 
a Rice, Honduras, head............. 100) 105.9} 96.1) 88. 2) 137.3} 154. 9} 170. 6) 184. 3) 178. 4] 178. 4) 178.4 
Potatoes, WiNeGs....--..----04-- - 100) 196.4] 72.3} 140. 6) 386. 8} 207. 2) 111.9) 168. 6) 161.7) 157.0) 166.6 
Bugar, STUNT sce .ssccccscceese 100; 97.7} 134.9) 174.4) 174. 4) 172.1) 169.8) 172.1) 204.7) 204.7! 204.7 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER GoOops. | 
Cotton, upland, middling......... 100 102.3} 71.9} 101.6; 203.9 253.1, 247.7} 243.8) 253.9) 230.5) 237.5 
“9 Cotton yarn, carded, 10/1......... 100 97.3) 72, 4 114. 5} 203. 6) 242. 5) 278.7] 289. 6) 276.0) 268.3) 248.9 
‘ Sheeting, brown, Pepperell. ...... 100, 95.9) 82.2] 106.8) 191.8) 234. 2| 328. 8} (2) (2) (*) (?) 
wt Bleached muslin, Lonsdale........ 100; 103.7] 91.5} 107.3} 195.1) 219.5) 280. 5) 304.9) 304.9) 304.9) 304.9 
; Wool, } to # grades, scoured....... 100, 94. 3} 118. 3} 145. 6) 254. 8) 308.9] 308.9} 305. 1] 305.1) 305.1 305.1 
" Worsted FOR, Bite enes 2-52-0002. 100; 83.7; 109. 4) 141.6) 205.9) 257. 4 276. 7) 276.7 = 276.7} 257.4 
Clay worsted suitings, 16-ounce .... 100, 96. 1] 109. 1] 144. 7| 235. 2) 294.1) 309.3] 322.0) (2) | (2) | (%) 
‘4 Storm serge, all wool, 50-inch..... 100, 89.7] 95.7) 135.0) 208.9) 232.3) 232.3) 261.1) 291.7, 291.7, 291.7 
oa Hides, packers’, heavy native | | 
~ StOSEB. cieteaine ) ET 100; 105. 4) 140. 2) 146.7 179.3) 178.3) 147.8) 176.1 163.0 157.6 157.6 
0 Leather, chrome Calf.............. 100) 101.9 103. 7; 170.4, 200. 0} 196.3) 203.7) 237.0) 233.3) 233.3, 233.3 
1 Lontinet, SONU. 6050<002~5.05... 100, 105. 8} 110. 2; 141.4 181.5) 184.9) 178.2, 184.9 171.5, 171.5 174.8 
ro Shoes, men’s Goodyear welt, vici | | 
: CO, MR iiisintiwes<neésens<s 100: 101.2) 104. 4) 120.5) 152.6) 152.6) 160.6 181.3 208.8 208.8 208.8 
oa Shoes, women’s Goodyear welt, | | | | 
es gun metal, button............... 100) 103.9; 108. 1} 126.4) 160.9) 160.9 160.9 206.9, 223.0 223.0 223.0 
oo MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTS. | 
Bn | 
li Coal, anthracite, chestnut......... 100; 98.6) 97.9) 103.7; 111.7) 124.2) 119.9, 126.0) 131.8) 149.1) 151.5 
“s Coal, bituminous, run of mine.... 100) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 227.3) 162.7] 162. 7| 186. 4) 186.4) 186. 4) 186.4 
a Coke, furnace, prompt shipment.. 100; 78.8} 69.0) 108. 4/ 591.0) 236. 4| 236. 4) 236. 4) 236.4) 236.4) 236.4 
el Copper, electrolytic............... 100} 85. 4] 126. 8} 168.8, 202.5) 149. 7| 149. 7| 162.4) 165.6) 165. 6] 161.8 
Copper wire, bare, No. 8.......... _ 100) 88.6) 125.7) 195.6) 202.4) 157.5) 157.5) 170.7) 173.7), 173.7) 173.7 
Pig iron, Bessemer................ | 100} 87.0) 87.3) 128.1) 335.3} 217. 4) 211.0) 213.6) 213. 6| 213. 6| 213.6 
SR onacscecssoosse | 100] 73.7] 82.9} 159.0) 387.8) 184. 2) 184. 2) 184. 2) 184. 2) 184. 2) 174.9 
Tin plate, domestic, coke......... | 100} 94.2} 89.2] 165. 1) 337.3) 217. 8| 217.8) 217.8) 217.8) 217.8) 211.1 
i 4 ome Me db neae chen 100} 69.3} 87.1) 86.6) 138.1) 187.5) 196.0) 207. 6 177. 3} 164.8) 159.2 
Pig lead....... SbdbewSseeSesbcceues | 100) 88.6) 131.8) 156.8) 259.1) 154. 5| 159. 1) 181. 8) 184.1 184. 1) 152.3 
_ Ooops ae 100} 87.9] 379.3} 194.8) 160.3] 136.2) 120.7) 151.7) 156.9) 150.0) 144.8 
Petroleum, crude.............--.- 100} 71.4) 55.1) 106.1) 126.5 153. 1 163. 3; 163. 3} 163.3) 163.3) 163.3 
Petroleum, refined, water-white..| 100} 97.6] 97.6] 97.6; 97.6) 130.1) 136.6) 139.0) 142.3) 142.3) 142.3 
GOSGENG) TRIER isck vccn cccsccscccs 100} 83.3] 71. 4! 142. q 142.9] 142.9) 142.9) 143. 5) 145.8) 145. 8} 145.8 
1 Standard war flour. 2 No quotation. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF CONTROLLED AND UNCONTROLLED PRICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A bulletin on price control, entitled ‘‘ Fluctuations of Controlled anq 
Uncontrolled Prices,” has recently been issued in mimeograph forin } 
the price section of the division of planning and statistics of the War 
Industries Board.! Most of the data used in the preparation of this 
bulletin were taken from the records of the United States Bure: of 
Labor Statistics and were collected by this bureau for use in com. 
puting its index number of wholesale prices. The commoiit; 
grouping adopted is the same as that used by the bureau. 

In comparing the fluctuations of controlled prices with those 10; 
under control, two methods were employed. The first method com. 
pares two index numbers for the period from August, 1916, to the 
current month, one of these index numbers being based on the 
group of price-fixed articles as it stood in September, 1918, and the 
other on the groups of articles not subject to price control. |x 
pointed out in the bulletin, this method necessarily treats some 
commodities as controlled before they were actually under contro), 
Charts are used to illustrate the fluctuations of controlled and uncon 
trolled prices. 

In the second method of comparison, the prices of commodities 
under control in any given month are compared with the prices of 
the same commodities in the preceding month and the percentage 
of change indicated. This method of month to month comparison, 
unlike the other method, permits price-fixed commodities to be kept 
strictly in date with price fixing. 

The extent to which price control was carried in the various groups 
of commodities and the manner in which it was gradually extended 
are also shown in the bulletin. This is done by showing the number 
of controlled and uncontrolled articles in each group in September, 
1918, and also by comparing, for each month during the period of 
control, the aggregate exchange value of the controlled commodities 
to the total value of all commodities exchanged. A chronological 
arrangement of the controlled commodities in accordance with th 
dates of their first regulation is also presented. 

In the following table the index number of controlled prices is 
constructed from the prices of 78 commodities which by September, 
1918, had come under price control. The index number of uncon- 
trolled prices is built on quotations for 193 commodities. A full 
explanation of the method used in constructing these index numbers 
is contained in Bul. 181 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pages 2°)\) 
to 256. 





1 December, 1918. No. 10. 
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<x NUMBERS OF CONTROLLED AND UNCONTROLLED PRICES, AUGUST, 1916, TO 








“i SEPTEMBER, 1918. 
{Average prices August, 1916, to July, 1917=100.} 
Con- Uncon- Con- | Uncon- | 
rand month. | trolled trolled Total. Year and month. trolled | trolled Total 
prices. | prices. prices. | prices. 
TA SER Oe } Sos 
| 
1916. 1917. 

heii ..iidaaans 74 | 83 | 79 | Sepiember....... 111 121 117 
Sentember .<.0«-0<s 77 | 86 | 82 || October........-... 103 125 116 
ehObee «cakes ve 83 &S 86 || November.......... 1t}4 127 117 
es eR ds naa 91 | 93 | 92 || December.......... 14 126 116 
D eee. Dee 96 | 93 | 94 || 

4 1918. 

1917. 

| i Cg re 10} 12S 119 
Jal Tu. ce giai ae 9S | 96 | 97 | Fobruary.......... 107 129 119 
j ER a 99 101 | eo. 107 129 | 120 
March......-c+e+ses 103 | 103 | _ 3 5 Seer 108 133 122 
er earns oa ae 111 | 110 | A411 |) May..........-...- 109 133 | 122 
i. ccualacna cea 122 | 113 | Se  canebacececcass 109 135 | 123 
Said. isc kptonnabicel 123 | 116 | J): SR RTore 111 140 | 128 
le a ese amen 123 117 | a 110 145 130 
Saath, 5. cpaukd eee 119 | 118 | 119 || September....... i 112 151 | 134 





The extent to which price fixing had progressed in the several 
groups of commodities in September, 1918, is shown by the table 
which follows, the relative importance of the controlled and the 
uncontrolled commodities being measured by their aggregate values 


in exchange: 
EXTENT OF PRICE FIXING IN SEPTEMBER, 1918 











Number of Relative 
commodities. importance. 
Group. - . Hee 
Con- Uncon- | Con- Unecon- 
trolled. , trolled. | trolled. | trolled. 
| Per cent. | Per cent 
I oe ic ches ca eww wab'a We beh ees 78 193 39. 70 60. 30 
— SSS ee ———— 
Group I. Perm preducts...:..2...........+..-.- scan Pee Reta 8 | 22 | 18. 04 | 81. 96 
ss eR eso ob vate cs ce wesdcsecessewves 10 77 | 28.22 71.78 
CLOUD Bas Meee OE GROANS. 0 8 5 8c ccc cence nscceeseces 18 | 34 | 41.35 | 58. 65 
Group IV. Fuel and lighting...................... Dineen aaa 8 | 6 | 63. 44 36. 56 
Group V. Metals and a. SRBC ee ee + 19 | 6 | 83.83 | 16.17 
Group VI. Lumber and building materials..................... 9 | 21 | 55.71 44. 29 
Group VII. Drugs and chemicals.....................-. ven 2 7 | 7.95 92. 05 
Group VIII. House-furnishing goods...........................|...-. ia nie BD locksons 100. 00 
Group IX. Miscellaneous..............-.. (aiwtawtnyapetercuwes a 4 | 15 17. 40 82. 60 





A comparison of controlled and uncontrolled prices in September, 
1918, by groups of commodities, is afforded by the index numbers 
in the next table: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF CONTROLLED AND UNCONTROLLED PRICES, BY COMMON ty 
GROUPS, SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


[Average prices August, 1916, to July, 1917= 100.] 
































—— = C4 
Uncon- 
. Controlled T , ti 
Group. : trolled oe ; 
prices. prices. grou 1 
bg oo i a) 
NN icc aviki nines ghbbueer neces dhanacedpewapaneid 112 151 | 
—— ee 
ee NS 5 aoa = 64s 0k sc ted acu eetansadsseos srasadiee 107 168 li ; 
Group II. Foods......... ets x 4s Lwachvmansbiekes Cena ae as. capie® | 112 131 iz 1 
Sh 220, eC tt MAME MINING... cc anccncsccccesecssecaceccons 165 147 4 
I Eo. a ccemsncsensccccocsennccscess | 99 138 i fi 
Seens W .. MUe ONE SUNELE OIEICES |. 8... noe sc cccewsccccenseses 92 130 % 
Group VI. Lumber and building materials......................... 132 159 2 
Group VII. Drugs and chemicals. ..... eee dk cists itatk Wuants axa alee es O4 152 aes 
Group VIII. House-furnishing goods................--..---..-.----- eC uae os 145 f | 
calc aa sn sdvqncownneess ene as aconecasé- | 131 | 169 | ‘ | 
' rf) 
Separate tables of the bulletin give index numbers for all moy1hs ' 
from August, 1916, to September, 1918, inclusive, for each of {he 
groups shown in the above table. Each table is accompanied with 
a chart showing relative fluctuations of controlled and uncontr«!!. 
prices during the period. 
The percentage of change from month to month in contro ‘ce 
prices as compared with uncontrolled prices for all commod (irs 
since price fixing began in August, 1917, is given in the bulletin as 
follows, the plus sign indicating an increase and the minus sii a i 
decrease: Re 
ALL COMMODITIES. lg 4 
———— sei Gr 
Controlled Uncon- Ca 
Sans trolled a 
prices. prices In 
a) AL 
ne cdepniaceniaicin Mi 
1917. | Per cent. Per cent. | 
July to August..............- — 21.03 +1.07 
August to September......... —i0.97 +2. 54 
September to October........ — 12. 87 +2. 92 
October to November.......- + .% +1. 33 
November to December...... — .67 — .75 
December to January........| + 1.3 +2.23 
1918. 
January to February......... + .35 + .76 
February to March........... j + .37 + .001 
mare £0 AINE... .....-.....- | — .21 +2.45 
pL pr + .76 + .49 | 
agree + .07 1.45 
Sera | + 1.55 +3. 60 
ce EO a — .88 +3.85 | 
August to September......... + 1.32 +3.60 | 
} ! 





Statements similar to the foregoing one for all commodities coi- 
bined are shown for each commodity group, in the third section 0! 
the bulletin. The fourth section contains a series of tables showin 
how price control was gradually extended in the various groups © 
commodities by indicating by means of percentages the relati\« 
importance of controlled and uncontrolled commodities for ea! 
month during the period of price fixing. A list of controlled artic|\:- 
not included in the comparisons made in the bulletin is also given. | 
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Ty COST OF LIVING IN SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., which recently 
conducted an inquiry into the cost of living in that city, has furnished 
this bureau with a typewritten copy of the results of the investigation. 
Two thousand questionnaires were distributed among the employees 
of » wide range of industries, including packing-house and lumber in- 
dustries, department stores, wholesale houses, laundries, and mills. Of 























~ the 2,000 blanks sent out, only 240 were returned filled out in usable 
tf form, and the report is therefore based on the information from these 
~ 24) replies. The data gbtained were for the month of October, 1918. 
The following table shows the average expenditures, for that month, 
“oof the 240 families, classified by number of members per family: 
8 sVERAGE EXPENDITURES IN OCTOBER, 1918, FOR EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS 
OF THE COST OF LIVING, OF 240 FAMILIES OF EACH SPECIFIED SIZE. 
F {’ gures in this table are averages based on detailed figures given in the report and differ in some cases 
h from the averages arrived at by the in\ estigators. | 
(Average expenditure for each itern by familis 
having 
q — sissies i | 5 ee Seanad __| Average 
ia | | | expendi- 
4 Item of expenditure. 2 ‘ 3 | 4 5 P ture (240 
| members members| members| members mem ibers families). 
ac (52 (78 (53 (32 | (25 
= ec families). families). | families). families). 
a ss ses . | | 
} | 
a eihearian | $16.11 $15. 91 $16. 38 $14.43) $14.90) $15.75 
Pt \ rel and light Seba ooe wk aha sadn She neeel 8.11 9.17 8. 87 10.95 | 11.78 | 9. 38 
EERE PCR eye oe ee 8.58 9.49 10.09 11. 02 | 14.65 | 10. 17 
ee dene EEE Eee 28. 45 31.90 38. 99 42.14 | 49. 16 | 35. 88 
EE OO en ee er ee 15. 95 16. 36 17. 36 18.19 | 23.75 | 17.51 
aria dean eds kee diacckasacetscecsaeas 3.7 4.01 4.25 3.71 4.74 1.05 
ae bool on b¥k acewobewoukae 3.79 5.01 4.35 1.08 5.81 1. 56 
BITES cbse edw secs iccse end cera 3.46 4.04 3.11 2.01 | 2.43 | 3.27 
OS EEE ORE rr 7.89 8.54 7.51 7.23 7.12 | 7.85 
TRA cha ae ald casenisecnacs.s ‘24 96.14 | 104.45 | 110.91 | 113. 76 134.34 108. 44 
Average for year, all SE RRR, 1, 153.68 | 1,253.40 | 1,330.92 | 1,365.12 | 1,612.08 | 1,301. 28 
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FOOD PRODUCTION AND CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As showing the favorable situation with respect to food supplics iy 
the United States at the close of 1918, the annual report of {he 
Secretary of Agriculture states that, notwithstanding adverse clit: tic 
conditions, the aggregate yield of wheat and other leading cereals 
was greater both in 1917 and in 1918 than in any other year ex.) 
1915. The acreage planted in wheat in 1918 exceeded the previius 
record by 3,500,000, while the wheat production for the current \ 0 
was estimated at 918,920,000 bushels—a figure next to the recor 
wheat crop of the Nation. The estimated yield of corn was cons! 
ably above the five-year prewar average in quantity as well as qual iy, 

Turning to live stock, the report shows that the number of pound: 
of beef for 1918 is given at 8,500,000,000, as against 6,079,000 
pounds for 1914, the year preceding the war; and that the tota! 
beef, pork, and mutton for 1918 is estimated at 19,495,000,000 pounds. 
as against 15,587,000,000 pounds for 1914. The value of all crops 
produced in 1918 and of live stock of all kinds on farms on January | 
was estimated, on the basis of prices that have recently prevailed 
at more than double the annual average value in the five-year per 
1910 to 1914. These increased values reveal that monetary retur)s 
to the farmer have increased proportionately with those of other 
croups of producers. 

Referring to the increased interest in land for homes and farms. 
the report states that there is still room for many more people «1 
farms. Of the tillable land embraced in the United States proper. 
only about 32 per cent was under cultivation in 1918. 

The guaranteed price of wheat for the 1919 crop, fixed by the 
President’s proclamation of September 2, 1918, in accordance wit) 
the terms of the Lever Act, at $2.26 per bushel for ‘‘basic’’ wheats 
at Chicago, is not in any way affected by the end of the war, accori- 
ing to a statement made by the Food Administration. This guar- 
antee expires June 1, 1920, until which date the present Governme:!! 
prices will prevail. Time limitations on trading for future deliverics 
in corn, oats, rye, and barley were removed on December 6, 191s. 
and exchanges throughout the country were notified accordingly. 
It was announced, however, that conditions would not warrat 
abrogation or modification of the present limit on speculative account. 
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All restrictions on the use of wheat flour in baking were removed 

hy the Food Administration under date of November 13. Milling 

regulations were revoked December 17. In explanation of these re- 
ani the Food Administration stated that— 


Last spring the Food Administration was extremely anxious about the wheat 
shortage and the public was asked to restrict its consumption of wheat down to the 
harest necessity in order to meet the needs of the Allies. With a surplus of only 
9).000,000 bushels of wheat, the American people, through conservation, enabled 
the Food Administration to ship 141,000,000 bushels of wheat. In spite of this con- 
ervation, When we reached the 1918 harvest there was less than a 10-day supply 
in America. 

When the new crop came in it proved to be very large but not too large to take 
are of the needs at that time. It was the desire of the Food Administration not to 
he caught another season with any shortage of this most valuable foodstuff; and 
with the idea that it was necessary not only to continue shipments of wheat to Europe, 
hut to build up a reserve for the 1919 spring offensive, the Food Administration 
continued to ask the people to use wheat sparingly. 

The signing of the armistice changed the situation with wheat immediately, just 
.. it did with all measures taken with the needs of a continuing warin view. Wheat 
sipplies in distant countries were made available by the cessation of the submarine 
menace, and the assurance of a good crop in 1919, undisturbed by war, relieved 
somewhat the necessity of building up as large a reserve as was anticipated. In 

‘her words, it is probable that our normal actual consumption of wheat, implying 
elimination of waste in which our people have been thoroughly schooled, will be 
permissible and still allow us to keep the Food Administration’s pledge in the ship- 
ping of great quantities of bread stuffs to hungry Europe. 

Last year’s situation with fodder grains plentiful and wheat scarce has been en- 
tirely reversed and the necessity now points to a more careful use of the grains needed 
jor animal feed and a freer use of wheat. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that even under present conditions no wheat 
must be wasted. It is a well-known fact that a diet which includes little meat 
naturally increases the consumption of bread and at this time, when the shortage of 
meat is acute, it is good to know that the increased consumption of bread is not 
unpatriotic. 

Concerning its removal of restrictions on the use of sugar in house- 
holds and in public eating places, announced under date of Decem- 
ber 3, the Food Administration stated that the object in asking for 
economy in the use of sugar was to insure a supply that would be 
adequate to meet the needs of the Allies who would be dependent on 
the same sources as the United States so long as the war lasted. 
With the signing of the armistice the situation was immediately 
changed and a return to the normal use of sugar became permissible. 
During the five months from July to November the American peo- 
ple saved no less than 775,000 tons of sugar over their normal 
consumption. 

Effective December 23, the 12 general orders governing public 
eating places were rescinded by the Food Administration.’ These 
orders, which were designed as a war measure to restrict food con- 








‘ These orders were published in full in the uchremx LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918 (pp. 114-116). 
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sumption at the time the devices of meatless and wheatless (|.,\. 
and meals and the substitution of one food for another were »}).y. 
doned, went into effect on October 21. In rescinding the orders. 
the Food Administration emphasized the need for continued caro jy 
the use of food in order that the country might meet its pledge {, 
relieve to the fullest extent possible the famine conditions abroa:|. 

In accordance with the policy of releasing trades from the restr: ints 
of war legislation as rapidly as practicable, a proclamation o! ‘he 
President, effective January 10, 1919, announced the withdrawai oj 
license requirement under the Food Control Act in the following 
cases: 


All persons, firms, corporations, or associations engaged in the business of in 
ing, manufacturing (including milling, mixing, or packing), storing, or distributing 
(including buying and selling) of sirups and molasses; dried beans, pea seed, or dried 
peas; poultry; fresh or frozen fish (except salt-water fishermen licensed under » 
mation of January 10, 1918); fresh fruits or vegetables; canned peas, beans, tom 
corn, salmon, sardines, or tuna; mild-cured, hard-cured, salted, dried, sm: 
pickled, or otherwise preserved salmon; dried prunes, apples, peaches, or rai 
bread in any form, and cake, crackers, biscuit, pastry, or other bakery prod 
white arsenic or other insecticides containing arsenic; tomato soup, tomato cz 
and other tomato products; alimentary paste; green coffee; casings, made fro! 
intestines of animals, for sausage and for other food commodities; feeds from « 
specified commodities; peanut meal and soya-bean meal; all commercial 1 
feeds; condensed, evaporated, or powdered milk; buckwheat or buckwheat | 
ucts; all products of wheat or rye other than wheat or rye flour or wheat mill f 

All persons, firms, corporations, or associations engaged in the business of distr: 
ing oat meal, rolled oats, oat flour, corn grits, corn meal, hominy, corn flour, s' 
from corn, corn sirup, glucose and raw cornflakes, wheat flour and rye flour and b: 
flour, rice and rice flour, any feeds produced from wheat, raw milk. 

All persons, firms, corporations, or associations engaged in the business of st. 
any food or feed commodities except persons, firms, corporations, or associat 
engaged in the business of storing wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, or rice, as ow: 
or lessees or operators of warehouses or elevators, or persons, firms, corporation- 
associations operating cold-storage warehouses. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





RECONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, 


An article in the Jénuary issue of the MonrHiy LaBor Review 
(pp. 119-125) described the plan which has been formulated by the 
United States Employment Service for assisting to suitable employ- 
ment members of the military and naval forces as they are demobil- 
ized and industrial workers who are required by circumstances to 
seek other positions. As exigencies demand, these plans are neces- 
sarily being modified, and as experience develops, new projects which 
seem imperative to carry out the work of the Service more effectively 
are being inaugurated. | 

in this connection should be noted the establishment of a junior 
section within the Employment Service to handle the problems of 
employment of the Nation’s youth, or, more accurately, to promote 
the vocational guidance of boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 
21. The importance of seriously considering this matter may be 
realized when it is stated that reliable estimates indicate that 14 per 
cent of the wage earners in the United States are in this age group. 
Figures, however, are unnecessary to show the intimate relation 
between the growth of the numbers of unemployable and the lack of 
system and forethought with which the youth of this country enter 
the ranks of the workers. It is to meet and correct this situation 
that the new junior section is designed. It is felt that many ofthe 
Nation’s employment problems will be solved if the placement of 
wage earners between 16 and 21 years of age is handled judiciously 
during the next five years. Placement of juvenile workers by the 
Employment Service was handled as carefully during the war period 
as abnormal pressure would permit. In several of the large cities 
special junior placement was developed and will be continued under 
the general policies of the new junior section which is part of the 
Field Organization Division of the Employment Service. 

Two specialists have been appointed to direct the work of the new 
section. Chief of the section is Jesse B. Davis, president of the 
Junior College of Grand Rapids, Mich., principal of the Central High 
School, and director of vocational guidance for that city. He is 
assisted by Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, of Seattle, well known as a vocational 
placement expert. 

[435 J 117 
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In the general order sent out to the Federal directors authori, i 
the establishment of the junior section its functions are describe:! 3s 
“the guidance and placement of boys and girls under 21 years of age.” 
It is stated that ‘economic and other conditions are yearly driving 


increasing numbers of boys and girls into industry. Their immait 


minds and partly developed faculties need proper direction. A w.) 


of counsel and guidance at this time, or the lack of it, may mak: 


mar their future. Here exists a fruitful field for operation, and her: 


lies the need for promoting a practical and helpful organization.”’ 

Under the regulations establishing the junior section every s| 
division in a local office must be under the jurisdiction of a speci: 
qualified officer, to be known as junior counselor. Where conditi 
warrant, there should be a male and a female counselor, the 
specially qualified for advisory work with boys, the second for ac 
sory work with girls. In offices too small to justify the appointm 
of a separate counselor for this work, a qualified examiner may 
detailed for part-time work, or public-spirited citizens such as teac} 
or social workers may be secured as part-time counselors at nomi) 
compensation. In all cases the junior counselor must be an exp: 
in educational] guidance and should have at hand all available in! 
mation regarding local educational or training opportunities for | 
worker. 

In the general instructions to junior counselors the following ; 
outlined as ‘‘specific duties:”’ 

(a) To influence boys and girls to remain in school as long as possible. 

(b) To give aid toward the right start for those who have had to leave school t: 
to work. 

(ec) To arouse the ambitions of boys and girls to fit themselves for definite 
careers. 

(d) To direct youth who are employed toward some form of trade, technical 
business school for special training. 

(e) To promote the needed opportunities for vocational education in the comn 
nity. 


(f) To follow up all applicants in their training and at their work to see that they 
have the best available advantages of study and labor. This process should contin: ¢ 


until they are well established in their vocational plans. , 


re 


d 


oan taal at ol 


rr 


Close cooperation with the public schools is stressed as an importa! 
part of the work of the junior sections. No boy or girl who is leaviiiy 
school at any grade to go to work should ever be accepted for place- 
ment by a junior counselor without obtaining a report from tlie 
principal of the school which the boy or girl proposes to leave. Thiv 
first duty of the counselor is to persuade the boy or girl to return (0 
school if this is possible and desirable. 

Cooperation of all other agencies interested in juvenile problems 
should be sought. For this purpose the Federal directors are urge! 
to appoint local advisory committees on recommendation of the 
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superintendents of the local offices. These committees should include 

representatives of the public schools, employers, workers’ organiza- 

tions, and all social agencies dealing with youth, with a junior coun- 

selor of the Employment Service as secretary. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND RESUMPTION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
WORE. 

There has been created in the Department of Labor a new division 
known as the Division of Public Work and Construction Develop- 
ment, the purpose of which is to encourage the resumption of public 
and private construction which fell off considerably during the war. 
Secretary Wilson’s attitude on this important question is indicated 
in the following statement: 

Building construction will help to provide employment for returning soldiers and 
for workmen dismissed from war industries. One of the largest sources of prospective 
employment is the building trade and its allied factory industries. 

in the case of private construction, a resumption of activity will also lessen the 

cestion of population, improve conditions affecting the public health, and convert 
inactive property into active property—which supplies the means that enables com- 
munities to support the functions of governments. 

During the war the Nation practically concentrated all its effortson the production 

roods for immediate consumption—war materials, food, clothes. The failure to 
produce the normal quota of goods for future consumption has made these scarce and 
high priced, and as they are essential to further production they affect the cost of 
production, and, consequently, the cost of living. Chief among such goods are build- 
ing and other real estate improvements, including public works, as roads, bridges, etc 
The scarcity of buildings, for example, creates high rents. 

On the basis of reports received from a number of States the De- 
partment of Agriculture has estimated that about $300,000,000 will 
he expended in this country for road building this season and that 
about 50 per cent of the total will go for labor. This opens a field 
for the Employment Service in its efforts to place returned soldiers 
and sailors who may not otherwise be provided for. The Secretary 
of War has strongly urged the advancement of public improvement 
in order to absorb labor, his interest in the matter being expressed 
by the following telegram which was approved by the Secretary of 
Labor and was sent out late in 1918 to 48 State councils of national 
defense and 4,000 county councils of national defense. 

Reemployment of discharged soldiers, sailors, and war workers released from war 
industries is one of the most important tasks now before the country. We strongly 
urge that in sections where there is a surplus of labor all public improvement be ad- 
vanced in order to absorb labor. Weask that you use ail influence with State, county, 
and municipal authorities to thisend. Preliminary stepsshould be taken immediately 
in order that necessary authority may be secured in time for operations upon opening of 
construction season. 


So far as opportunity for the employment of soldiers is concerned 

a recent survey made by the Department of Agriculture indicates 

that of 38 States replying to specific questions as to the probable 
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requirements for workers in the various trades and for unskilled 
laborers, 29 gave definite figures showing a total estimated need {\p 
11,637 skilled and 91,904 unskilled workers. 


PROGRESS IN THE PLACEMENT OF SOLDIERS. 


Very satisfactory progress in placing soldiers in civil employient 
is being made by the Employment Service through its representat '\es 
in 78 demobilization camps throughout the country. Several thu. 
sand applicants are being registered daily. Camp commanders :i:¢ 
giving hearty cooperation and in many instances have directed « 
pany commanders to cooperate to the fullest extent possible. \t 
first men were hesitant to avail themselves of the opportu: ity 
offered, and in some instances it was discovered that the men fe: 
that registration with the camp representative of the Employiet 
Service would be an admission on their part that no job was await iy 
them and that such action on their part would tend to withhold t!i 
discharge. This fear, however, was soon removed through a ¢:))- 
paign of education. 

The method pursued by camp representatives in getting the 10 
listed and of caring for them is modeled after the following gener! 
plan: 

The soldiers are gotten together, interviewed, questioned as to previous occupati 
special fitness for that and other business, trade, or profession, the information | 
entered on cards and these cards assorted by States. When the man is to be dischary 
he is urged to proceed directly to his home to visit his family and friends and w'! 
there to call on the local bureau for returning soldiers and sailors. The camp re; 
sentative’s reason for this is that it will be best for the men to proceed directly to t! 
home towns, and, further, that doing so will place them directly in contact with 
local bureaus, thus giving a wider distribution of the men. 

In many instances, however, the men about to be discharged wish to find emp! 
ment in other places. In each case the man’s card is sent by the camp representa' 
to the Federal director of the United States Employment Service for the State to wh 
the soldier is going. The Federal director, in turn, sends the cards for each county ‘0 
the superintendent of that district, and, where necessary, the cards are distribui: | 
down to the small communities, so that when the men reach their destinations t/ic 
Employment Service at those places is prepared for them and has ready a list «1 
jobs best fitted for each particular man. This system places the man in close tou! 
with the exact community in which he desires to locate. 


As an illustration of this system, one day’s work at one of tlic 
camps may be taken. Sixty men were to be discharged. Of these. 
one salesman desired to be located in Birmingham, Ala.; one railroa( 
fireman, in Hattiesburg, Miss.; one commercial salesman, in Los 
Angeles, Cal.; one riveter, in Brooklyn, N. Y.; one mechanic, in Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; ten farmers, in Georgia; and one bookkeeper, one 
painter, one railroad clerk, one chauffeur, and one shipyard helper, 
in Savannah, and soon. The cards of these men were sent direct! 
to the Federal directors of the States mentioned and by them dis- 
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tributed on down the line, resulting in the placement of each of the 
men soreferred. The camp representative gives to each man explicit 
information as to how to proceed on reaching his destination in order 
to obtain accurate information as to the jobs open in his particular 
Jine. 

In another camp, during December, 12,559 men were discharged. 
Of these 6,954 stated they did not need assistance, 2,777 had assur- 
ance of getting their old jobs back, 902 were referred to new positions 
in that vicinity, and 1,926 were given letters to their local United 
States employment office, where they have also been listed. A careful 
record of name, address, and serial number of the soldier, as well as 
the name, address, and character of the business of the employer, 
was obtained in each instance. 

Group placements are not uncommon. In one instance a captain 
and practically his entire company were placed on a construction 
job with the captain as foreman of the gang. Many officers also are 
obtaining positions through the Employment Service. Nine such 
were sent from a single camp to one employer. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF FARM SERVICE DIVISION AND HANDICAP BUREAU. 


In recognition of the fact that food production is a most essential 
industry in the United States, and as a preliminary to a campaign to 
insure that adequate supply of farm labor will be available for the 
demands of next spring and summer, the Farm Labor Division rank- 
ing with the other five major divisions ' of the Employment Service 
has been established. Its special duties are outlined in the general 
order creating the division, as follows: 

a) With the approval of the Field Organization Division to create and perfect an 
effient organization within the United States Employment Service which shall 
devote its efforts wholly to the placement of farm labor. 

(6) To deal with all matters relating to farm labor that come to the administrative 
offices. 

(c) Assisting the assistant to the director general, who will be in charge of recruiting 
and directing the activities of the harvesters in the ‘‘ wheat belt’’ in the Central West. 


The United States Employment Service has announced the creation 
of a new division known as the Handicap Bureau, for the purpose of 
finding suitable occupations for men and women of mature years, a3 
well as for those who through some physical disability have difficulty 
in securing suitable employment. 

The work of the Handicap Bureau has already been started in 
Massachusetts. The first monthly report shows that 1,367 men and 
women beyond the prime of life have been placed in good positions. 
The youngest of those placed is 50 and the oldest 72. The Illinois 





' An article on the readjustment of the administrative function of the Employment Service appeared 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for October, 1918 (pp. 261-265). 
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handicap bureau reports that it has found positions for 412 cri;),\,, 
soldiers who were wounded while with the American Expedition), ( 
Forces in France. | 

The Service has applications from tens of thousands of men 9 )\( 
women between the ages of 45 and 95, as well as from those who |is\, 
some physical disability, indicating the great need for a sepa 
division specializing in this work. Plans have been perfected 
the organization of handicap bureaus in every State in the Ul: 
and these State bureaus will be in full operation in the near futur 


~ 


— 


NORMAL COURSE FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE EXAMINERS. 


To develop a more highly trained and efficient force in order + 
make standard the use of a common agency, under the Governm:: v 
for labor distribution and placement, a normal training course /\ 7 
examiners was conducted by the Employment Service in Washing! :\) : 
from January 6 to 18, 1919. Fifty representatives of the Service § fi 
from 15 States presented credentials. The course and subject 
discussion were as follows: ti 


a 


First day.—Explanation of, reasons for, and methods of conference and traini: 
Siate; purpose and development of United States Employment Service; pr: r 
industrial conditions; competitive basis but maintaining advanced standards g:\ e} 
in war period; necessity for knowing local conditions; the limited but vital pa: 
the employment bureau in the field of industrial adjustment. 


INDUSTRY AND THE EXAMINER. Vv 


Second day.—Round table on office layout; general discussion of work to d J 
functions of director general; contracts with Department of Labor, etc.; what {he d 
examiners should note in modern industrial production; special agencies with whi: |i ir 
examiners must work; need for local survey of community: industrial, labor, and ‘ 
ernment agencies; knowledge of their standards. 

Third day.—-Round table on interviewing and placement; plans for demobilizativu 
of soldiers and war workers: enlightened industry and the United States Employmen P 
Service. 

Fourth day.—Interviewing and placement; fiscal and personal regulations: special tr 
considerations in placing women. 

Fifth day.~-Round table on special departments: field organization; coordinati: i 
of sections and groups within service; the examiner and his contact with employers 
organized labor and the service. 

Sixth day.—Trade tests; the morale of the service; dinner and good fellowship. 


STATE ORGANIZATION. 


Eighth day.-—Functions of Federal director; State organization——contact with la} 
and jobs; clearance in States; round table on reports and forms; trade tests. 

Ninth day.—-Organization of local district; labor community boards; survey of coi 
munity needs and possibilities; clearancé summing up; round table on files ani 
filing. 

Tenth day.—Organization and work in local office; sources of work; round table ou in 
job soliciting; employment experiences abroad and successful extension here. 

Eleventh day.—Special problems in junior placement; special problems relating 
handicapped: round table on recruiting. 
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Twelfth day.—Round table on casual labor—industrial, railroad, farm, day work 
(domestic): the organization of the casual labor market; written examination; sum- 
ming up of course and methods of training in States: the potential permanent value 
of the United States Employment Service. 

Thirteenth day.—Individual conferences: instructions on methods of training and 


rating examiners. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONS BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS. 


Realizing the necessity of having some standard whereby employers 
in hiring men will be able to secure those qualified to fill the positions, 
and placement clerks of the employment oflicescan determine definitely 
whether applicants are qualified to fill such positions, the Employ- 
ment Service of the United States Department of Labor asked the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to prepare descriptions of occupations, 
first in the most essential industries and eventually in al! industries 
of the country. The bureau has been at work for years on descrip- 
tions of occupations in the industries included in its regular wage 
studies and so had considerable material on hand. The task of 
rewriting the descriptions of occupations already made and of gath- 
ering information regarding other occupations in industries not 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its studies and putting 
this in form to meet the needs of the Employment Service has been 
very difficult. The principal occupations in the more important 
industries have already been covered or are being prepared. The 
descriptions as soon as completed are put into the hands of the super- 
intendents of employment offices, employment managers, employers, 
rade-unionists, and others interested. Ten handbooks have been sent 
out and several others are in the course of preparation. Those already 
published cover the following industries and industrial groups: 

1. Metal working; building and general construction; railroad 
transportation; shipbuilding. 

2. Mines and mining. 

3. Office employees. 

4. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

5. Logging camps and sawmills. 

6. Textiles and clothing. 

7. Water transportation. 

8. Cane sugar refining; flour milling. 

9. Boots and shoes; harness and saddlery; tanning. 

10. Medicinal manufacturing. 

The industries for which descriptions are in course of preparation 
include: 

Street railways. 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution and maintenance. 
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Chemical manufacturing. 

Paint and varnish. 

Coal and water gas. 

Paper making. 

Printing trades. 

Rubber boots, shoes, coats, hose, and automobile tires. 

This work is of a pioneer nature and the descriptions are consid ed 
to be tentative only. Criticisms and suggestions are urged, bec: iise 
it is only by these means that mistakes can be corrected and ‘he 


descriptions improved. No attempt has been made to give details 
of methods of manufacture, but rather a concise and clear si:jo 
ment covering the duties of the occupation and the qualificati ns 


necessary to perform the work satisfactorily. It is planned to . 
tinue the work until all important industrial vocations are cov: 
When all industries have been completed it may be found advis:))le 
to publish, in one volume, a revised edition of the descriptions. 

In order to secure the best possible definitions, agents were <:nt 
to various manufacturing establishments to obtain first-hand in/vr- 
mation from which standard descriptions of the different occupat:iis 
could be written. Numerous difficulties were encountered, it being 
found that the occupational names used in one part of the country 
or in a certain establishment often had an entirely different meaning 
in another section or another establishment. Frequently it was 
found that an operation usually performed by one person under «ic 
occupation name in an establishment would in other establishme: ts 
require several persons represented by as many different occupation 
names. In the preparation of the descriptions every effort has been 
made to harmonize the material received from different sources «11 
to cover all occupations peculiar to the industry under considerati:n, 
at the same time avoiding repetitions caused by different occupation 
names for the same operation. 

After assembling such material as was available for writing |i 
descriptions, rough outlines were prepared and submitted for eriii- 
cism and suggestion to employers and employees thoroughly av- 
quainted with the occupations in each industrial group. Suggestions 
thus obtained were incorporated into the definitions and they were 
then printed in the form of galley proof. As a last precaution tv 
secure accuracy these galleys were mailed to firms and labor organiz.:- 
tions throughout the country for criticism and revision, and numero. 
conferences were held with representatives of these firms and orgai- 
izations before the proof was finally revised and printed. 

The descriptions as published give for each occupation a brief 
statement of the duties the employee has to perform and the qualili- 
cations he must have to fill the position. The educational qualific:- 
tions are given separately so far as they could be ascertained. Thie 
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descriptions undertake to give to each occupation name a definite 
meaning which will apply to any establishment in any part of the 
country. Numerous cross references are also given in an effort to 
cover fully all designations of occupations. To facilitate the use 
of the descriptions a code word is assigned to each occupation by the 
use of which the employer is enabled to send a request to the employ- 
ment agency for a man to fill any desired position. Preceding the 
descriptions of occupations, indexes of the occupation names and 
of the code words are given. 

It is realized that some important occupations have probably 
been omitted, and that in some cases subdivisions may have been 
carried too far. These faults can be corrected only by the aid of 
surgestions and criticisms arising from experience in the use of the 
descriptions in filling positions. It is requested that constructive 
criticisms and suggestions be sent to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics so that eventually there will be developed a national 
standard of occupational descriptions which will be effective in the 
distribution and stabilizing of employment all over the country. 





ISSUANCE OF PERMITS FOR IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN AND WEST 
INDIAN LABORERS DISCONTINUED. 


During the war considerable numbers of Mexicans' entered the 
United States to work on the farms, on railroads, in mines, and on 
Government construction. Laborers who had formerly worked on 
Government construction in the Canal Zone came to supply war 
needs, and Bahamans were used for farm labor in Florida, to man 
small vessels of the Florida fishing fleet, and to perform manual 
labor on Government contracts. The need for these workers no 
longer exists, and reestablishment of restrictions has been considered 
advisable. Accordingly the Department of Labor ordered that on 
December 18, 1918, the granting of permits for the importation of 
Mexican and West Indian laborers should be discontinued, announc- 
ing that it would recognize down to January 15, 1919, all outstand- 
ing permits.’ Aliens permitted to enter the country temporarily for 
war emergency work are being repatriated gradually. The vacating 
of orders providing for the temporary admission of such workers 
caused some misunderstanding in Mexico, and inquiry was made of 
the Secretary of Labor by the Secretary of State in order to ascertain 








| See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918 (pp. 266-271), for regulations by the Department of 
Labor for admission of Mexican laborers. 

? This order was later modified, permitting the entry of farm laborers from the Bahama Islands for 
employment on the east coast of Florida until June 30, 1919. 
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the former’s attitude respecting alleged contemplated deportatioy of 
laborers. The Secretary of Labor replied as follows: 
Oo 


The department is in receipt of your memorandum of December 23, signe: 
Mr. Boaz Long, relative to Mexican agricultural and industrial laborers. Ty.) 
thereto I am pleased to state that evidently there is a misunderstanding regs; 
the terms as well as the intent of this department’s order, which was put in fore 
the 18th of this month | December]. 

Questions arising as a result of the end of hostilities, concerning not only Me) 
laborers but also those from other countries, brought ihe matter up for considers; 
Laborers from these various countries had been admitted as a war necessity, «: 
demobilization is taking. place not only of the forces of the Army and Navy, but 
ai laborers engaged in war industries, it was considered an absolute necessi! 
notice to all interested, that the department should without delay state iis }) 
concerning temporary laborers irom beyond our confines. 

In respect to all classes of laborers who came from Mexico (i. e., laborers jv: 
cultural, railroad. Government construction, and mining work), the depart: 
ordered that from and after December 18 no new permits for the admission of addi! 
laborers would be approved, and that all permits issued or approved on or | 
December 18 should be permitted to be filled, provided the laborers should » 
at a port of entry on or before January 15, 1919. 

As the depariti.ent had knowledge that the cotton and sugar beet growers, ‘hi 
roads, and other employers of labor had caused notice to be sent broadeast i: 
country and in Mexico in order to secure a supply of labor, it did not desire | 
hastily in the matter, and for that reason it provided that upen all permits : 
prior to December 18 the laborers contracted ior couid enter the l nited State 
vided they did so on or before January 15, 1919. It also permitted all Me: 
laborers now in the United States by virtue of departmental orders, either as a 
tural laborers or as workers on the railroads, to remain; in the former case “throuc! 
the coming agricultural season, and in the border States (Texas, New Mexico, Ari 
and California) until such time as may hereafter be fixed by the department’ 
concerning the latter, that all such laborers already within the United States *s), 
be permitted to remain until further order’; and that as regards laborers hr 
here to do Government contract work, as long as they continue at such contract 
sponsored by the Government, they can continue to remain here, and wh: 
work is completed they shall be repatriated, ‘no time being fixed in either e\. 
As regards miners, it is provided that “those already here be permitted to 
only for such further period as investigation and consideration in each insta: 
seem to justify.” 

It will be seen that the department has considered the questions involved iro 
standpoints, and has endeavored to proceed in such a way as to give no just caus 
compiaint, either for lack of notice to the laborers at the border awaiting entr) 
those on the way there, or to those already in the country. 

Tt is proper to state in this connection that the admission of laborers referred 1 
effected under and by virtue of departmental orders, general and special, mad: 


t 


especial reference to such laborers and owing to the war emergency in which 
country found itself at the time; the intent of such orders being temporarily to re!i 

the applicants of the illiteracy test, the contract labor law, and the payment oi | 
head tax. All such departmental orders, since the 18th day of December, h: 
been vacated, and no further admissions thereunder from and after January 15, 1!) 
will be permissible. It should be further remembered that laborers from Mexi 
admissible under existing law, are in no way deterred or prevented from applyi:- 
at the United States immigration stations for entry in the usual way. 
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The fear expressed in your memorandum ‘ that Mexican agricultural and industrial 
laborers who came to our country while the war was being waged are soon to be ordered 
deported.’” is not borne out by the facets. Asa result of the vacation of the depart- 
mental orders providing for the admission ef laborers as above set forth, no deporta- 
tions have been ordered. Of course, any alien admitted to the country while the 
same were in force, and violating any of the conditions of said orders, or the laws of 
the United States, would, after due hearing, be subject to deportation in due course 
of administration. 

ORDERS AFFECTING OTHER LABORERS. 

As to she Porto Rican laborers, it should be explained that they 
are not classified with other types of war emergency labor. They 
stand in a class by themselves: the immigration law does not apply 
to them, and there are other reasons than war emergencies involved 
in their admission. No change of policy is made with respect to 
them. 

As regards laborers from the Bahama Islands and Jamaica (the 
latter coming from the Canal Zone), no further permits being granted 
for their importation, those admitted as agricultural laborers have 
been permitted to remain for the agricultural season or until the par- 
ticular work for which they were imported ends.' Those admitted 
for Government work are being repatriated, as the supplanting of 
Government arrangements for their employment by transfers to pri- 
vate concerns Is not approved. 

The same order applies to Mexican laborers who came for farming, 
railroad, mining, and construction work. In order to avoid unnec- 
essary hardship to laborers whose admission has heretofore been 
authorized, a reasonable time is fixed for the complete operation of 
the order. Mexican farm iaborers already in this country have been 
allowed to remain for the crop season just ended. 

Railroad laborers admitted from Mexico may remain until further 
order with the understanding that the Railroad Administration will 
make the best use of them by transferring those who have been 
working in the more northern sections to sections where the climatic 
conditions are better adapted to them. If that ean not be done, 
steps will be taken to return them to Mexico. ‘Those brought here 
to work in mines will be returned as promptly as individual cases 
will permit. The matter of their stay is being considered in confer- 
ence with the Railroad Administration. 

The Department of Labor aims to bring about a total abrogation 
of war emergency labor permits, but feels that as to such for whose 
udimission permission has been given this must be achieved gradually 
and sufficient notice given so that no just cause for complaint may 


arise, 


sae a een ataies ¥ 


t See note 2, p. 125 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN DECEMBER, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated rejoris 
concerning the volume of employment in December, 1918, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 

Comparing the figures of December, 1918, with those of identi. 
‘al establishments for December, 1917, it appears’ that in four 
industries there was an increase in the number of people employed 
and in nine a decrease. Car building and repairing shows the largest 
increase, 25.4 per cent, and the greatest decrease, 21.5 per cent, js 
shown in men’s ready-made clothing. 

Eleven of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount 
of the pay roll for December, 1918, as compared with December, 1:\17, 
The most important increase, 98.5 per cent, is shown in car building 
and repairing, which is due principally to the wage increases graiited 
by the Director General of Railroads. Increases of 38.7 and 32.4 
per cent, respectively, are shown in iron and steel and paper making, 
The decreases, 9.4 and 5.2 per cent, appear in woolen and meus 
ready-made clothing, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEM 
1917, AND DECEMBER, 1918. 




















Estab- | Number on pay , Amount of pay roll | 
lish- | roll in December—. Pe in December— | ¢, 
a | omen |—__—— —___— in e 
report- . 1. sai! | (+) or 
Industry. ing for Period “+d ttyer. le- 
ber | 1917 1918 | pees gg 1917 1918 | 
both | | ). | 
years. 
} 
} | 
Automobile manu‘acturing 48 | 1 week..| 108,498 114,427! +4 5.5 's2, 608, 839 $3,058,385 17.2 
Boots and shoes........... FO bs ER nnxs 54,025 | 51,108 — 5.4 853,101 | 1,085, 137 te 
Car building and repairing. 38 | 4month.| 40,471 | 50,734] +25.4 | 1,575,543 | 3,127,374 
Cigar manu ——- Sauaeas 55 | lweek..| 21,252] 19,095; —10.2 271, 239 316, 152 
Men’s ready-made clothing 33 |..<@0..... 23,201 | 18,204] —21.5 404,171 383, 159 
Cotton finishing........... ee eee 14,979 | 13,787} — 8.0 244, 158 281, 802 
Cotton manufacturing... ... 53 |..-d0..... 52,332 | 50,347| — 3.8 683, 563 872, 730 
Hosiery and underwear... 56 '...do..... 31,260 | 29,748) — 4.8 384, 671 471, 876 $29.7 
Iron and steel............. 92 | } month.| 170,387 | 173,395 | + 1.8 | 8,882,515 |12, 319, 365 + 38.7 
Leather manufacturing.... 32 l week..| 15,256] 13,832] — 9.3 271, 950 316,402 | + 16.3 
Paper making...........-.-. ee ae 29,195 | 30,133 | + #2 503, 472 666, 701 $32.4 
GAs ap eb tinis dining scan anes 47 | 2 weeks.| 19,533 | 17,356} —11.1 519, 155 627, 734 + 20.9 
ee 50 1 week..| 51,952] 42,034 —19.1 863, 080 781,825, -— v4 























The next table shows the number of persons actually working «1 
the last full day of the reported pay period in December, 1917, ani 
December, 1918. The number of establishments reporting on tliis 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into considerati:' 
when studying these figures. 
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{PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN DECEMBER, 1917, AND DECEMBER, 1918. 


( 








| Establish- | | Number actually working 




















ments re- | ‘ on last full day ofreported | Per cent of 
Industry. rting for | Period of pay period in December— | increase (+) 
¢ Yecem ber, | pay po ee el cel Meee, 
both years, 1917 _ 1918 (—). 
} 
Automobile manufacturing ...... 26 | 1 week...... 61,177 63 , 796 + 4.3 
Boots aNd SOG... 262-2 eee scceee de aera et 14, 366 12’ 204 15.0 
Car building and repairing... .... 38 | 4month.... 33, 793 44,318 +31.1 
Cigar manufacturing............. 20 | 1 week...... 4,914 4,631 — 5.8 
Men’s ready-made clothing ...... > ees ae 9, 658 8, 663 —10.3 
Cotton GNIS cceeesecccscese ae Ansan iwceas 10, 676 9, S41 — 7.8 
Cotton manufacturing ........... 1 ee Pee ases 27, 994 26, 908 — 3.9 
Hosiery and underwear.......... 5 ee ay 13, 554 13, 029 — 3.9 
leets MEGS wiahaddedeesses0< 5 68 | }month....| 126, 353 128, 240 +1.5 
Leather manufacturing .......... 15 | 1 weexk...... | 9,451 8, 751 — 7.4 
Dana SS xed bee awnd condos eee ee 13,053 12,616 — 3.3 
Silk. acancebewstagireRhsas socesss 24 | 2 weeks.....| 12,356 10, 920 —11.6 
Winalte... . ccheswbhu ce stencavcus Sh.) 2 WOE sass. 40, 906 30, 975 —24.3 
| 








Comparative data for December and November, 1918, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in 9 industries there was an 
increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in December as 
compared with November, and in 4 industries a decrease. The 
largest increase, 7.3 per cent, appears in cotton manufacturing; 
while the greatest decreases, 8.2 and 7 per cent, are shown in woolen 
and automobile manufacturing, respectively. 

In comparing December of this year with November, 11 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 2 
show a decrease. The most important increase, 32.5 per cent, 
appears in boots and shoes, while the two decreases, 4.9 per cent and 
and 0.1 per cent are shown in car building and repairing and auto- 
mobile manufacturing, respectively. The large increases over No- 
vember shown in many of the industries are largely due to the broken 
employment in November caused by peace celebrations and the 
Spanish influenza. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 
1918, AND DECEMBER, 1918. 























Number on 
—_ | | pay roll in— | Per | Amountofpayroll—| por 
ments ee be a - 
report) Doriod of | crease | crease 
Industry. ing for |. <¥ 
ated Loon pay roll. | Novem-| Derem- | (+) 9] ., (+) or 
| her and \ her ber, | de- |- Novem- | Decem- de- 
Decem- | 1918 1918, | Crease | ber, 1918, | ber, 1918. | crease 
ber. 1 ; : ( 78 ). ( ates ). 
Automobile manufacturing .| 47 | lweek..| 80,396 | 74,736) —7.0 ‘si, 968 , 472 's1, 965,898 | — 0.1 
Boots and shoes........... 70 |...do....| 50,069 51, 590 +3.0 R28, 263 | 1,097, 695 +32. 5 
Car building and repairing. . 42} 4month.| 56,271 5,744] — .9 | 3,596,451 | 3,419,777} —49 
Cigar manufacturing . ...... 56 | lweek..| 18,882] 19,393] 42.7 288, 146 326,979 | +13.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 34|...do....] 19,170] 18,655] —2.7 369, O82 390,460 | + 5.8 
Cotton finishing............ 17 |...do....| 13,372] 13,787] +3.1 | 243,691 281,802 | +15.6 
Cotton manufacturing... .... §2 |...do....| 46,634] 50,040] +7.3 690, 195 869,279 | +25.9 
Hosiery and underwear... .. 55 |...do....| 28,483] 28,617] 4+ .5 378, 287 455,970 | +20.5 
Tron and steel.............. 91 | }month.| 169,290 | 172,749 | +2. 0 |11,302,906 [12,280,194 | + 8.6 
Leather manufacturing. . . . 32 | lweek..| 13,621 | 13,82] 441.5 275, 406 316,402 | +149 
Paper making.............. 53 |...do....]| 23,407 | 24,229] +3.5 498, 582 564,898 | +13.3 
| eh eee 44 | 2weeks .| 12,815] 12,892] + .6 376, 983 449, 201 +19. 2 
Wd ddestineaaae eneyns 50 | lweek..| 45,802] 42,034] —8 2 738, 341 781,825 | + 5.9 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as; 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the repor: | 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figu:.. 
for November, 1918, and December, 1918. The small number «/ 
establishments represented should be noted when using these figu 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST } 
DAY'S OPERATIONS IN NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1918 


Number actually working 





Establish- | on last full day of ree; | 
ments re- | we ported pay period in— Perce 
Industey. porting for | YPeriod of increas 
. November | pay roll. -, or decre 
| AO November, December, a 
iYLS. LUIS. 
Automobile manufacturing... ... 24 | 1 week...... 29,638 6G, SHR 
Boots and shoes................. |) ee a, 14,9 L4, 441 
Car building and repairing....... 42 | }month..... $9, 216 18, 285 
Cigar manufaeturing.........__-- 17 } 1 week. ..... 3, 821 | 1,155 
Men’sreadyv-made clothing... ...| et Se (Spel he R385 | 8,743 
Cotton finishing ................. | Bt ..n8 —O——— 9, 02 9,427 
Cotton manufacturing. .......... 1 a “ae 25,489 | 27 333 | 
Hosiery and underwear.........- 2 or 12,647 13, 06S | 
Tron and steel..._.. eS icc oee 81 | } month.... 135, 164 | 137,533 | 
Leather manufaeturing .........- 18 | l week ...... 10, 030 | LW, 075 | 
Papermaking. .............. eee 5 ee do 10,327 | 19, 258 | 
AMS ibis nahi cmanseia at == 24 | 2 weeks.... 7,709 | 7, 306 | 
oy SET ee aD 41 | 1 week...... 34, 969 30,975 








CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In 6 of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting wa 
rate increases and in one, automobile manufacturing, a decre: 
during the period November 15 to December 15, 1918. No chan 
was reported in 6 industries. A number of firms did not answer | 
inquiry relating to wage-rate changes, but in such cases it is probal 
safe to assume that none were made. 

Automobile manufacturing: A decrease of 0.0221 cent in the ay 
age hourly productive rate was reported by one establishment. 

Boots and shoes: An increase of 20 per cent, which was retroact) 
to November 1, 1918, was paid, under protest, to 50 per cent of t! 
employees in one establishment, and 4 per cent of the help in anot! 





ylant received increases of 13 and 134 per cent. Two other pla: 
> | | 





gave their employees 10 per cent in war savings stamps. One fi 





granted a few mereases, but no statement was given as to the amou: 
of the increase or the number of employees affected. 

Car building and repairmg: An increase of 15 per cent was grant 
to 20 per cent of the force in one car and foundry plant. 

Cigar manufacturing: An increase of 25 per cent was granted t 
25 per cent of the employees in one factory, and a 20 per cent increas 
to 12 per cent of the force was given by another factory. A bonu 
of 74 per cent and also one of 5 per cent were given by one plant an 
two other plants reported bonuses, but did not state the per cent o! 
the bonuses or the number of employees receiving the same. 
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Cotton finishing: An increase of 
frm, but no further data were given. 
jron and steel: One plant granted an increase of 15 per cent to 53 
cent of the ferce, 10 per cent to © per cent, and & per ceht to 35 
er cent, all of which were retroactive to Augusi 4, 1918: and 27 per 


per cent was veported by one 


cent received an merezse of 5 cents per hour, which was retroactive 
to September 29, 1918. Aa average increase of 125 per cent, also 


retroactive to August 4, 1919, to all of the men was reported by one 
concern. Tour plants reported that the rete paid to puddlers wa 


; ‘ be =—T 7 ‘ 
creased lo per cet per ton, to puadie rolle sand tar lon finishers, 


] ’ Si ae ‘ - ( 

10 per cent, aiul to skelp fimshers, 8 per cent, over toe rates in effect 
i 
\rser { 1S \plent eranted the laborers an incres Fe us 
August 4, 1JiS: one plent granted the laborers an increase Gi o cents 
} ! © 3 ~~ 4 » . P 

per hour and the pleceworker: fo per cent from. September 20, igts 
7 ! 


The hammermen and forgemen im one establishment received an 
increase of 5 cents an hour: another plant reported the adoption of 
the basic eight-hour day and an merea ,e of o> vents pei hour, Laut 
failed to state the number of employees atlected: while the laborers 
in two other plants were given an increase of 5 cents per hour. These 
increases Were all retroactive to September 29, 1918. 

Paper manufacturing: An tmerease of about 9 per cent affecting 
about 3 per cent of the employees was reported by one estoblishment 
and a 6 per cent Mmcrease Was granted to 1 per cent of the force in 


anot a plant ‘ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 1915, 
TO DECEMBER, 1918. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in the number of 
persons employed and in is totals in 13 industries by months 
from January, 1915, to December, 1918, have been compiled and are 
presented in the two tables fe Ritioe These index numbers are 
hased on the figures for “Employment in selected industries,” 
appearing in this and preceding issues of the Revirw. The seven 
industries shown in the first table are the only ones for which the 
bureau has comparable data as far back as January, 1915. There- 
fore, January, 1916, is taken as the basis of comparison 


The number of persons whose names appeared on the pay roll for 


the base month is represented by 100. The amount 
on the pay rolls is likewise represented by 100. To illustrate, if the 


Ot money arried 


number of persons employed in the on and steel industry in January, 
1916, is taken as 100, then the number employed in that industry in 
December, 1918, was 138; that is, it had increased 38 per cent; and 
if the money pay roil in January, 1916, be taken as 100, the pay roll 
in December, 1918, represented 279; or, in other words, the amount 
paid in wages was more than two and one-half times as much in 
December, 1918, as in January, 1916. 
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rates granted by the Director General of Railroads. 
increases were retroactive, but the figures for this industry have }). 
been revised, as the amount of the additional wages due and payal\. 
under the new rates, for each month is not available. 


The increase in the amount of pay roll for car building and repairing 
during the past few months is due mainly to the increase in 


These rai 































































; Cotton Hosiery | 
—— | Pi manufac- and | —— Silk. 
3 : g- turing. under wear. ee 
Month and | | | 

year. |Num- Amt. Num- Amt. Num- Ame. Num- Amt Num- aot Num- Aust 

ber ber ber ber ber ber 

of of | of of of of 
pay | PAY | pay | P8Y | pay | Pay | pay | Pay pay | P8Y | pay | Pay 
roll. | FM | rot. | FOM- | roi. | TOU | rou. | FO! | rout. | TO! | ron. | Toll 
| | | 
1915. 
January....... 87 80 85 81 101 98 7 76 74 62 91 83 
February... .- 87 77 94 90} 101 {| 103 91 81 71 65 93 90 
eas 83 71 91 89 103 105 91 85 77 7: 93 92 
ie ae 77 61 93 92 102 103 94 85 80 75 90 5 
ED dikcaaces os « 79 66 93 93 103 104 96 90 2 74 90 88 
I iets sche ara 80 71 87 86 102; 99 98 92 8&5 81 ») 85 
(See 81 73 92 85 103 99 96 90 vi 75 89 85 
August........ 82 76 90 88 101 100 G4 89 90 83 91 87 
September. . -. 8&2 76 90 87 101 | 101 98 &9 93 87 2 87 
October....... | 89} 94] 92] 102! 94] 100] 98] 97! or! 94] 94 
November... . 94 97 104 94 103 | 99 101 100 97 98 97 100 
December... - . | 109 | 103 97} 100; 102, 98] 104] 105 97 | 101 98 | 100 

1916 
Jamneeny...... .... 100; 100; 100} 100; 100; 100] 100] 100] 100] 100! 100) 10 
February ..... 100 99 101 105 101 108 101 105 102 113 97 105 
March 101 101 103 107 101 110 103 108 105 115 100 109 

Shee 99 97 98 103 191; Ill 104 108 104 115 101 198 
iia aa 98 99 95 110 101 116 105 111 108 126 99 108 

Ta aries 99 102 96 110 102 115 105 110 199 128 190 110 
July....-. 100 101 96 107 102 112 104 102 110 lil 101 1%) 
August... 99 98 7 107 100 112 102 102 113 125 100 103 
September 98 98 96 109 190 114 104 108 115 130 99 104 
October. ....-. 98 99 96 110 100 110 106 112 115 135 100 109 
November 102 113 99 114 100 115 107 119 117 138 o8 108 
December... .. 107 125 101 126 102 123 108 124 118 144 100 112 

1917 
January....... 108 126 99 123 101 121 107 121 122 152 100 112 
February ..... 108 128 99 122 102 123 108 120 123 149 99 114 
March... 107 126 99 124 101 125 109 124 124 159 98 118 

- See 105 117 96 121 101 122 106 117 124 148 97 115 
ay.... 104 122 98 132 100 127 108 126 127 176 95 118 
NORE lays 105 132 98 134 100 135 107 128 129 176 93 113 
Fie 102 123 94 124 101 135 105 126 130 165 93 107 
eee 97 122 a4 123 99 129 103 122; 134 183 91 107 
September. 91 121 96 125 98 133 104 125 | 133 179 SO 107 
October. .....- 93 121 95 128 98 135 105 123 |; 135 212; 88 111 
November 101 137 98 140 1% 153 106 144, 136 214 88 111 
December. . . . - 101 162 100 146 101 160 108 148; 136] 207; 8&8 111 
' 

1918. : 
January....... 101 161 96 132 |. 100 153 105 134 134 184 86 102 
February ..... 102 158 96 129 95 110 107 135 135 190 88 104 
March..... 103 172 98 141 100 162 108 159 137 206 &9 120 

dai cenne 99 166 9A 147 98 168 108 161 136 206 SS 123 
a ss de dearest 97 166 93 149 96 173 107 166 138 236 87 127, 

Ss ee 96 173 93 158 96 179 107 165 139 235 87 124 
. OS ee 98} 176 97 | 169 97} 192] 108} 175| 137} 220 85} 121 
August.... 96} 173 95} 161 97; 189}; 107] 171] 138; 245 83 | 123 
Septem ---|° 95] 183 92} 165 95; 193} 105) 175] 137); 249 79 | 127 
October. -...--- 89 171 88 152 87 163 95 155 138 282 79 128 
November. 92 156 89 147 92 164 101 148 135 257 76 107 | 

De 95 | 207 92 170 98 206 101 179 138 | 279 77 127 
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wopEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, FEBRUARY, MARCH, OR 
: NOVEMBER, 1915 TO DECEMBER, 1918. 


[January, 1916= 100. } 






























































| | | 
| Automobile Car building Cigar | Men’s Leather Ps 
manufactur-' and repair- manufactur-| ready-made manufactur- - shine 
ing. | ing. ing. | clothing. ing. ne 
fonth and year. lee i : . 
Month and years PNam] gmt Nam gm NUM! gmt. NUM ame NVM! arnt, NOM Ame, 
ot | of of | > Se | “2-2 Fe 
_ pay os pay = pay see pay . pay | = |; pay 
Pay | roll. | P8Y | roi. | PAY | rofl. | P3) | Poll | Pav | roll. | Lae f | roll 
roll ' | roll. | vet- | roll. | | roll. | "| roll. | * | roll. | P 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S PLAN TO HANDLE UNEMPLOYMENT. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES.! 
A plan to effect the placement in suitable employment of the 


thousands who, by reason of the cessation of hostilities, are’ now 
heing dismissed from the military and industrial forces of Canada, 





! Data taken from the Canadian Official Seed (Ottawa), Dec, 24, 1918, p. 7. 
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has been developed and is outlined in an Order-in-Council signed 
December 17, 1918. By this order regulations governing the es: 
lishment and administration of Dominion and Provincial Gove 
ment employment offices under the Employment Offices Coord 
tion Act * are set up, the central point of the scheme being the 1m 
tenance, by the Department of Labor, of Dominion clearing hou 
for the interprovincial distribution of labor. The Minister of La 
is to be assisted in the administration of the Employment Of} 
Coordination Act by an advisory council known as the Employ: 
Service Council, appointed by the minister. This council shal! 
recommend ways to prevent unemployment. It is provided 
the Provincial Governments shall have direction over their own « 
ployment offices, subject to the terms of the agreement with 
Minister of Labor under the act, and every Province shall estab) 
clearing houses to provide for distribution of labor within the Provu 
as well as to cooperate with the Dominion Government clearing ho 
in the interprovincial distribution of labor as mentioned above 
full text of the Order-in-Council is as follows: 


THe DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


1. It shall be the duty of the Department cf Labor under the Employment (1 
Coordination Act— 

(a) To encourage the Provincial Governmen. to opé& new employment office 
develop those already in operation, and to establish provincial clearing houses w! 
shall endeavor to meet any unsatisfied demand for employment by drawing up 
supply within the Province or if such is not available by securing labor throug! 
Dominion clearing house irom any surplus in other Provinces. 

(6) To maintain one or more Dominion clearing houses for the interprovincia! 
tribution of labor. 

(c) To provide for the cooperation of provincial employment offices and provin 
clearing houses with existing noncommercial employment agencies, with a vie 
the gradual absorption of such agencies. ve 

(d) To promote uniformity of methods in provincial employmeut offices. 

(ce) To establish a system of inspection of provincial employ ment offices, 

(f) To collect and publish information as to the condition of the labor market 

(g) Toexercise supervision over private advertising for labor. 

(h) To print at the expense of the Department of Labor all forms used by the 
ployment offices. 

(‘) To carry out, with the approval of the minister the recommendations oi 
Em ployment Service Council of Canada. 

(j) To pay to the Provincial Governments upon the compliance with these reg 
tions amounts due them under the Employment Offices Coordination Act, as sh 
in the reports required of them by the Minister of Labor. 

In the discharge of these duties the Department of Labor shall cooperate wi 
the several departments of the Government in any matters requiring commoi 
united action and each department of the Government and the officers thereof sh: 
assist and pocgeante with the apartenend of Labor and its officers. 


1A brief summary of this: act cahumenl in the MoxTa_y LABoR 2 REviEw for ‘ achat, 1918, p. 265. 
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‘ 


Tae Empuoyment Servick COUNCIL OF CANADA. 


To assist in the administration of the Emplovment Offices “oordination Act and 
commend ways of preventing unemployment, the minister ¢f labor shall, with 
pproval of the governor in council, establish an advisory council to be known as 
mployment Service Councilof Canada. Such council shall consist of one member 
appointed by the Provincial Governments: two members appointed by the 
idian Manufacturers’ Association; two members appointed b-- the Trade and 
Congress of Canada; one member appointed be the Railway War Board: one 
her appointed by the railway brotherhoods; two members appointed by the 
lian Council of Agriculture; three members appointed by the Pepartment of 
_two of whom shall be women; one member appointed by the returned soldiers; 


member appointed by the Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment Departm 
The members of the Employment Service Councilof Canada, includir 


shall hold office for three years and shall be eligible for reappointinent 
THe Provincial GOVERNMENTS. 


ryt 
if 





1e Provincial Governments shall have direction of their « nen ) ent offices 
ect to the terms of the agreement with the Minister of Labor underth: Employment 
ices Coordination Act. 

Each Province shall establisha clearing house to provide for the distribution of 


r 


()i 


labor within the Province and to cooperate with the Dominion clearing house for the 
provincial distribution of labor. The provincia! clearing house sha'l furnish 
reports, as to employment conditions, as the Dominio: earing h » may 
neoniive 


In connection with the employment office administration of cach Province there 
shall be an advisory council equaliy representative of emplovers and employe: 
inted by the heutenant governor in council. It shall be the duty o: the advisory 
cil to safeguard the interest of employers and empl: of the Province in the 
distribution of labor; to direct the poliey of the local advisory committees and to 
cooperate with the Dominion Emplovment Service Council of Canada 


TRE EwpLoyMeENT OFrrices. 

The employment offices shall endeavor to fill vacancies in all c« pations and 
shall serve both male and female employees 

2. The Provincial Government shall establish forsuch employment offices as they 

aecm advisable, local advisory committees consisting of Cd al numbers persons 


presenting employers and employees in the locality, together with a chairman agreed 
mn by a majority both ol the persons representing enipl vers an 1 of t] persons 
presenting employees or in default of such agreement appoi by the Provincial 

{ Tament. 

[t shall be the duty of the local advisory commitives to assist pel ts 
of the employment offices in the discharge of their duties aud 1 pera lin 
provincial advisory committees in the work of applying the national employment 
policy to the industry of the Province 

|. As to wages and conditions, the following r: gulations shal! be o! ved 

a) The officer in charge of an employment office in no ipplications for 
employment and vacancies to employers and applicants, respec adi und: rtake 
no responsib-lty with regard to wages or other conditions. bevend supplying the 
emplover or applicant, as the ease may be, with any iniormation in his possession as 


lo the rate of wages desired or offered. 
5) Copies or summaries oi any agreements mutually arranged between associations 
oi employers and workmen for the regulation of wages or other conditions of labor in 


any trade, may, with the consent of the various parties to such agreements, be filed at 
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an employment office, and any published rule made by public authorities with ). +4), 
to like matters may also be filed. Documents so filed may be op2n to inspect; 
application. 

(c) No person shall suffer any disqualification or be otherwise prejudiced on ac« jy; 
of refusing to accept employment found for him through an employment office , |\., 
the ground of refusal is that a trade dispute exists or that the wages offered are |.\\, 
than those current in the trade in the district where the employment is found. 

5. In dealing with strikes and lockouts the employment offices shall obser, 
following regulations: 

(a) Any employer or association of employers or group or association of wor! 
may file at an employment office a statement with regard to a strike or lockout ex 
or threatened, affecting their trade or a branch of their trade, in the district. 
such statement shall be in the form provided for the purpose and shall be signed 
person authorized by the association for that purpose. Such statement shal! |, 
confidential except as hereunder provided and shall only be in force for seven 
from the date of filing, but may be renewed within that period for a like period a 
on from time to time. 

(b) If any employer who appears to be affected by a statement so filed notifi.~ sy 
employment office of a vacancy or vacancies for workmen of the class affected, |) 
officer in charge shall inform him of the statement that has been filed and give hi 
opportunity of making a written statement thereon. The oflicer in charge in noti 
any such vacancies to any applicant for employment, shall also inform him o 
statements that have been received. 

(c) The Provinces may adopt any further regulations with regard to strike 
lockouts which they deem necessary. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF LABOR RESEARCH.! 


In view of the labor conditions in Canada incident to the end 
of the war and the consequent necessity for developing and standa:: 
izing the provincial employment offices so as to work out the un 
ployment problem with the least possible friction and inconvenic 
to employers and workers, it has been found advisable to estab)! 
under the Minister of Labor an office known as the Director of La}iy 
Research and Employment Service. This was done by Order. \)\- 
Council passed on December 16, 1918, as follows: 


Whereas the Minister of Labor reports that in view of labor conditions in (a: 
incident to military demobilization and the sudden cessation of the production o/ 
munitions, the result of the existing armistice, and pursuant to section 10 o/ 
Employment Offices Coordination Act, he has made a certain regulation to enable |: 
more effective and expeditious operation of the act and recommends that the sam: 
approved by the Governor General in council. 

Therefore his excellency the Governor General in council, under the powers « 
ferred upon him by the said section 10 of the said Employment Offices Coordinat 
Act, is pleased to approve and doth hereby approve of the said regulation in the t« 
following: 

An office shall be and is hereby established under the Minister of Labor to be know 1 
as that of the Director of Labor Research and Employment Service, and the duti: 
that office to be performed under the supervision of the Minister of Labor shall be 

1. To treat with the Provincial Governments as to the establishment and devel: 
ment of employment offices, the standardization of such offices, and their coordinati: 
into a national system. 





1 Data taken from the Canadian Official Record (Ottawa), Dec. 24, 1918, p. 3. 
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9. To supervise the clearing houscs established under the act. 

3. To negotiate the annual agreements between the Dominion and Provincial Govy- 
opnments required under the act. 

:. To inspect provincial employment offices. 

5. To study and report on unemployment and ways and means of lessening unem- 
ployment and on employment conditions, including wages and hours, industrial 
qccidents and discascs, and on ways and means of improving condi-ions of employment. 

6. To perform such other duties as may be referred to such office from time to time 
jy the Minister of Labor. 





GERMAN LABOR MARKET AFTER THE WAR, 


Conditions in the German labor market after the war form the 
subject of an article in the Konfektionir' by Georg Gothein, a 
member of the Reichstag, who says that trade-union circles take a 
pessimistic view of the problem of finding immediate employment 
for the eight or nine million men who are at present in the Army 
and the millions of munition workers and express the fear that there 
will be a large amount of unemployment. 

The number of men killed or disabled in the war and the number 
untrained in the trades in consequence of their having been called 
to the colors at an early age may be estimated at quite 3,000,000 
between the age of 19 and 49 years. Even when the men in the last 
of the three categories just mentioned have become fully proficient 
the loss of labor will still work out at about 2,000,000 adults. The 
conclusion of peace will further entail the loss of 2,000,000 prisoners 
of war and hundreds of thousands of interned foreigners who have 
been engaged in agriculture. In peace time not fewer than 850,000 
migratory laborers from abroad were employed in Germany; most 
of them were retained in Germany at the outbreak of war, and it is 
impossible to say how many will return home and how many remain. 
Galicia will need all its agricultural laborers, and most of the men 
who came from Poland after their long separation from home and 
their families are eager to leave and would starve rather than return 
to Germany forthwith. 

Herr Gothein sums up the prospects of the various trades as follows: 

AGRICULTURE. 

There is bound to be a considerable shortage of labor which will 
especially affect large and moderate-sized estates. Men out of 
employment, especially in the textile industry, owing to shortage of 
raw materials, will find in agriculture ample opportunities for work. 
It is certain that all who were formerly employed in agriculture and 
forestry will be discharged from the army as soon as there is any 








1 Konfektionar, Berlin, Oct. 17, 1918. 
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certainty of peace being concluded. In 1907 agriculture and {.»- 
estry found employment for 5,284,000 males, but in 1913 th 
numbers can hardly have reached 5,200,000. Hardly more t) 
2,500,000 are on military service, for agriculture employs a compa 
tively large number of youths and also men no longer of milit, 
age, While it must be remembered that many men have already be. 
released. Consequently, the need for adult labor will not be 1: 
to nearly the required extent by the numbers returning from the w 


MINING. 


These industries in 1913 employed 1,189,700 persons of wily 
1,133,709 were adult males. The mines also are finding employm 
for considerable numbers of prisoners, interned persons, and volu 
tary laborers from Poland. During the war dead work has hb: 
reduced to a minimum, and owing to shortage of labor the nor: 
output of peace time could not be nearly attained. During the \ 
no new seams of coal have been worked and no new galleries driv. 
but these must be started at once on the conclusion of peace. ‘T 
mines will be in a position to absorb all the labor set free by demoh 
zation and to employ fresh labor as well. This holds good too 
potash and ore mines, even if, as regards the former, there 1: 
need for new shafts. Both in foreign countries and in Germany ¢! 
will be a very large demand for coal, ore, and potash after the w 
and its satisfaction will be largely a question of transport. 


LRON AND Street INDUSTRY. 


The smelting industry, of which by far the most important bran 
is iron smelting, will be faced by such an enormous demand that 
will take many years to satisfy it. Endless wo:k will be necessi 
to meet the demand both at home and abroad for street-car an 
railway rails and sleepers, for thick sheet tron for shipbuilding 
well as for railway carriages and steam boilers, for girders and ang 
iron for tall buildings and bridges, for thin plates for accumulato 
and sheet-metal implements of all kinds, for iron for engines ai 
tools, for tubing and wrought-iron goods, ete. Production for t! 
past four years has been almost entirely for the army, and peac: 
time requirements will be al! the larger. France, Russia, Belgiun 
Italy, and Roumania will depend mainly on German iron for the wo: 
of reconstruction, and even England will find it difficult to dispen- 
with it. Accordingly, the German iron industry may look forwar 
to a time of prosperity as brilliant as during the war and will recely: 
every skilled workman with open arms if it is not found necessary tv 
restrict its coal requirements after the war. Matters are the same wit) 
the zine, lead, and copper smelting industries. 
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STONE AND EARTHENWARE INDUSTRY. 


This industry in 1913 employed 647,608 workers, of whom 537,089 
were adult males. Even if employment in the brick works is depend- 
ent on the season of the vear in which peace is concluded, that is not 
the case with stone and other quarries, with the cement industry, and 
\ mason’s work. This latter is. it is true, ac pend nt on the SePASON 
of the year to # certain extent, but the work in this industry is so 
mucb in arrears that it will mean more labor than in no:mal times. 
In anv case, there will be rather a shortage of jubor than »« lack of 


euployment. This greup of industries contains ihe entire porcelain 


and glass Industry, both of which have been obliged to curtail their 
efforts to an Increasing extent during the wa.. There is an enormous 


demand for porcelain, earthenware, and glass goods, both at home 
and abroad, and the more so since important countries of production 
and export, e. g., England, France, Belgium, and Austria, have been 
O| ied Lo restrict their output to the uttermosi Since t! is industry 
is not compelled lo rely on foreign countries for its raw materials, it 
will be enabléd to recommence at once and find employment for the 


labor streaming back io it. 
Mera. INDUSTRY 


Metal working and the manufacture of machinery, tools, instru- 
ments, and apparatus in 1i913e nploved 1.853.588 workers. of whom 
1.528.573 were adult mates. It will take some months to transform 
th industry so as to enable it to meet peace requirenn nis, even i 


' ’ 
Ost Concerns have already made preparations to that end, but 


transformation itself will require large numbers of workers. When 
demobilization takes place all engineer foremen, engine fitter 
mechanics, and factory officials will be discharged forthwith, so 

4 le} vy this . { = 4; tt} oe — eae 1 } : 
hot to aeray this transtormiation. Wiel this Is ace Vili piisned tnere 
will be far more employment than before the war in this indust: 
Europe alone requires vast quantities of agricultural imachinery and 


implements. In every eountryv it will be necessary to Tr priere Ce Wworn- 
ont railway engines and rolling stock, while the shipping industry 
is equally in need of engines to replace those which have been lost 
or worn out. It is true that during the war this industry has been 
able to employ women to an extent hitherto regarded as tmpossible, 
and employ them with advantage in the manufacture ef goods in 
bulk such as bombs and small-arms munitions. It is not 1mprobable 
that numbers of these women will be dismissed when they can be 
replaced by skilled men since they usually give up work on their 
marriage. With the return of their husbands and of soldiers anxious 
to marry, a large number of these women will give up work, or will 


be absorbed by the textile industry by degrees as it gets into working 
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order again. But some of them will remain in the industry, 3; 
since there is more work to be done than before the war they \j| 
not be robbing the men of their posts. It must always be reme), 
bered that there will be two or three million fewer men availa})|o 
than before, and, moreover, when it is a matter of physical Jaljor. 
women can not compete with men. 


— 


(CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


This industry in 1913 employed 180,600 workers, of whom 146 (10 
were adult males. There will be ample employment in this industry 
after the war, even if there are no more war orders to execute. There 
is a vast demand throughout the world for German aniline dyes a)\( 
pharmaceutical and other articles. During the war the industry });s 
evolved new methods of manufacture which will continue to be of 
great importance, e. g., the production of nitrates, which has jot 
only rendered German agriculture independent of Chile saltpetor 
but promises to become an important export industry. 


Paper INDUSTRY. 


This industry is suffering severely from a shortage of wood, co: 
and resin. When military authorities cease to consume such qui- 
tities of wood and cellulose, and the munitions industry such qu: - 
tities of coal, ample supplies of these important raw materials y ||| 
once more be available for the paper industry. Of the 200,000 
workers engaged in this industry in 1913 only 115,000 were male 
adults. Since, at present, the output is very limited it has room 
for many returning soldiers. 


WoopworKING INDUSTRY. 


In 1913, of the 454,000 hands employed in this industry, 383,000 
were adult males. Including, as it does, the furniture making ani 
joining industry, it can look forward to a period of great prosperity 
after the war. There is a great demand for furniture. It was 
impossible to: replace worn-out furniture during the war, while new 
furniture could only be obtained in exceptional cases. Second-hani| 
furniture has commanded prices often twice as high as peace prices. 
The demand will be so enormous when thousands of men set u)) 
households of their own that it will take years to satisfy it. There 
is at present a lack of timber, glue, shellac, furniture polish, ani 
varnish, but when once the war is over these will quickly be forth- 
coming. In any case there will be no lack of employment. The 
same will be true of the whole building industry. In the first place 
endless repairs of all kinds have had to be postponed, which wil! 
make a heavy demand on labor, which will also be required for 
transforming concerns occupied with war requirements. There wil! 
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also be in many places a large demand for new buildings, for even 
‘{ the population has declined rather than increased, there is bound 
«) be a shortage of houses after four years. Large numbers of the 
population have changed and will continue to change their place of 
residence and will require new houses. The industry will give 
employment to all old hands and to many new ones. 


LEATHER, TEXTILE, AND CLOTHING INDUSTRIES. 


‘These industries alone will not be in a position to resume work at 
full pressure so speedily. The leather trade lacks hides and in part 
tanning materials and fats, and it will take some time to obtain these 
io the required extent from abroad, even if the trade is favored in the 
matter of cargo space. The war has occasioned such an enormous 
consumption of leather that the supply of hides has become very 
call throughout the world. In 1913 the industry employed 121,000 
workmen, of whom 91,500 were adult males, and it will be some time 
icfore employment reaches the peace-time figure. ‘The case is the 
same in the textile industry. Germany lacks wool, cotton, and jute. 
The world’s supplies of cotton and wool have seriously decreased 
during the war. Of the 956,000 workers employed in the German 
textile industry in 1913 adult males numbered over 400,000. Some 
of these will find employment in the manufacture of substitute 
materials, but others will at first have to seek another calling. The 
clothing industry will also suffer, although of the 431,000 hands 
employed in 1913 only 112,000 were adult males. The majority 
might be employed on the manufacture of substitute materials and 
on repairs, and there will not be a large number temporarily out of 
work, since clothing must be provided and substitute materials are 
not very durable. 

To sum up, it may be assumed that in certain branches of industry 
employing in all before the war between 1,500,000 and 1,600,000 
workers, there will be a certain amount of unemployment, whereas 
in industries which employed 10,000,000 workers and in agriculture 
with its 5,200,000 there will be a serious shortage of labor. It will 
not be easy to employ at once all the returning soldiers and those 
discharged from the national service, but there will be a shortage 
not of employment but of labor. 
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PROPOSALS FOR REMEDYING UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND: 


The proposals for remedying unemployment which the comm: {ee 
appointed by the Federal Council (Bundesrat) have adopted are ty 
the following effect: 

All wageworkers in private industrial undertakings, who at piece 
or time rates earn less than 14 francs ($2.70) per day, shall be entit|eq 
to unemployment relief when out of employment. In case of rede 
operation the employer shall not dismiss workers but shorten 1), 
working hours. If this decrease of hours amounts at most to «; 
five hours per week, or 10 per cent of the usual working hours, ¢}\, 
employer shall not be bound to compensate the workers for ¢\\ 
lost time, but if it amounts to more than 10 and not over 60 per | 
of the usual working hours, the employer shall in addition to 
normal wage for the work performed pay a bonus which toget|ey 
with the wage shail not exceed 90 per cent of the usual wages.- If t/, 
shortening of working hours amounts to more than 60 per cer 
or if the establishment ts shut down entirely, the compensation to | 
workers shall be paid in equal parts by the employer, by the 
Canton in which the worker is domiciled, and by the State. Wor: 
must accept any suitable work assigned to them, otherwise 
forfeit their claim to an allowance. Disputes shall be settled bb) 
arbitration board composed of three nonpartisan members and 
representatives each of employers and workers. 





| Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Die Vorschlige fur die Arbeitslosenfursorge 
Schweiz, vol. 27, No. 50. Berlin, Sept. 12, 1918. 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED. 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT BETWEEN BETHLEHEM SHIP- 
BUILDING CORPORATION AND METAL WORKERS. 


By an agreement, to which the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 


py ai 


tion and certain international unions comprising the metal-trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor are parties, signed 
on January 7, 1919, provision is made for the recognition of the union 
- representing the employees, and for the consideration of all matters 


fecting wages, hours, and conditions of labor by a committee of 
five employees and five representatives of the company. This col- 
lective bargaining agreement affects approximately 75,000 workers 
plants of the corporation at Quincy, Mass., San Francisco, Balti- 
re, Wilmington, and elsewhere. The text of the agreement is as 


1} + 
OHUOWS: 


EEMENT, made this 7ih day ul January. 1919, between the Bethlehem Ship- 


iiding Corporation (Ltd.}, a Delaware corporailon (hereinaiter called the company 


and the metal-trades department of the American lederation of Labor (hereinafter 
called the department 
\IvNESSETH: That, whereas. the department is an organization composed of 


affiliated with the 


erican Federation of Labor, many of the members of the said unions | 


sal and international unlons (hereinafter called the unions) 


lng in the 


employ of the company in its varicus plants, and 
Wuereas the company recognizes the said unions co) 


1 


lectiy ly as @ suitable agency 


represent its employees in questions arising as to wages, hours of labor. and general 


king conditions, and 
ereas the department is authorized by the express consent of each 


member of the department to enter into an agreement with the company pr 


r the relations of the unions with the company 
w, therefore. it is agreed as follows: 


The unions shall select a committee of five 


} 
hi 


members (here 





luternationals’ committee) which shall represent the unions in qiiestions 


beiween the unions and the company. 
of the internationals’ 


The members minittee shall be selected in such manner, 


uch terms, and with such provisions for alternates as | inlons ma 


time determine. 


’ } ’ 
{7 


The internationals’ committee may appoint agents, delegates. or officers who 
shall have such authority in dealing with the separate managements « e plants of 
the company, or with the employees’ comiittees in such plaats, or on behalf of such 
employees’ committees, as shall be expressly conferred by the internationals’ com- 


mittee, 
The internationals’ committee, ' 
authorized by said committee shall have access to any plant of the company on the 
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rany member thereof, or any person expres 
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business of the internationals’ committee, in accordance with rules and regy:) tions 
agreed to by the internationals’ committee and the company’s committee. 

(5) The relations of the unions with the company and with the separate tio joo. 
ments of its plants (including in the term unions all departments, councils, ||... 
tions, central, local, or other organizations afliliated with the American Feder, 
Labor, and all agents or officers thereof) in matters affecting wages, hours of ls 
working conditions are to be carried on exclusively through the international: 
mittee, or in accordance with the rules of said committee from time to tiny 
lished, and not otherwise. 

(6) It is understood that the employees will select local or plant committ: 
will function in the same manner as provided for in the Shipbuilding Labor 
ment Board awards, subject to such changes or modifications as may from ti 
time be agreed upon by the internationals’ committee and the company’s comm: 

(7) The company shall appoint a committee of five members (hereinafter cal], 
company’s committee) to meet with the internationals’ committee at regular int 
and otherwise subject to the joint call of the chairmen. The members of the 
pany’s committee shall be appointed in such manner, for such term, and wit! 
provisions for alternates as the company may from time to time determine. 

(8) The internationals’ committee and the company’s committee shall joint): 
or consider all grievances or other questions affecting wages, hours of labor, or \, 
conditions which have failed of adjustment, and any other matters as to whic! 
joint consideration will tend to avoid misunderstandings, or will improve the « 
tion of the industry and of its employees. Any officer representing a union 
have the right to be present at a hearing in the subject of which the interests 
organization are specially concerned, or to confer with the committees, sitting }: 
on any question which in his judgment requires consideration or adjustment. 

(9) The internationals’ committee shall pay the compensation and expenses 
own officers, agents, or delegates, but the company will pay the reasonable com)» 
tion and expenses of its employees for time actually spent in service on crait or 
committees in accordance with provisions and rules from time to time mad: 
agreed upon by the internationals’ committee and the company’8 committee. 

(10) A national or international union, any of the members of which are emp! 
of the company, and which is not a member of the department, may become a } 
to this agreement by notice to the department and to the company of its inte: 
to conform to the provisions hereof. Any such union may withdraw from the a 
ment upon notice to the department and the company. Either the departmen: 
the company may terminate this agreement at any time by giving 30 days’ noti 
writing. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.) has ca 
these presents to be signed and its corporate seal to be hereto affixed by Eugene «. 
Grace, its president, and Joseph W. Powell, a vice president, and the metal-tr:\ 
department of the American Iederation of Labor has caused these presents to be signed 
by James O'Connell, its president, and A. J. Berres, its secretary, all on the day «1 
year first above written. 


} 


3ETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION (Ltp. 
By E. G. Grace, President, 

J. W. Powe tz, Vice President. 

Meta TrapeEs DEPARTMENT, 
By Jas. O'CONNELL, President, 

A. J. Berres, Secretary- Treasurer. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 








ORDERS AFFECTING WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT OF EMPLOYEES OF 
UNITED STATES CONTROLLED TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS. 


WAGE INCREASES FOR EMPLOYEES. 


in an order issued yy the Postmaster General early in the year, 
efective on January 1, 1919, a general wage increase is granted to 
employees (except at nonfunctional offices) in all departments of 
the telegraph systems now under Government control. The order 
fixes Maximum and minimum salaries ranging from $200 down to 
$4) per month, and provides for overtime pay of employees in non- 
functional offices. The text of the order is as follows: 


(on and after January 1, 1919, the salarie of all employees of all departments of 
telegraph systems under Government control, except at nonfunctional offices, 
shall be increased as follows: 

Employees who on January 1, 1919, had been in the service continuously for six 

nths and not more than one and a half years, 5 per cent. 

Employees who on January 1, 1919, had been in the service continuously for more 

in one and a half years, 10 per cent. 

These percentage increases shall not apply to premium rates nor to premium 
earnings, The increases as above to be reckoned on the salaries in effect as of 
December 31, 1918. 

No increase shall serve to advance any individual salary to more than $200 per 
month, or to apply in cases or to any extent where its application would result in 
an increase of more than $35 per month since January 1, 1918. 

Ne increase in the traffic department forces to increase any individual salary 
classified below beyond the limit set out therein as a maximum monthily rating; 
and additional amounts will be added to individual salary rates where the percent- 
ave increase above does not raise the salary to the minimum monthly rating specified 
ior the particular classification - 


Maxi- Mini- 

mum mum. 
EE EOD EOL CELE LOE POET ke sl er $90 
8 ES a ee ee 200 90 
ii cha ek ada eden ede knaedok san tans ke wn saat 190 90 
en a dard ian SEN Ay bow aves a es bh Geaew Re 190 90 
EE a ee ee Red, Sate 185 90 
ee an aie dee aw eet shoe aeh dda Woe a eee 175 90 
EE Dae kn 06h a's nen 6 0 40 4 OSS MRA w EKA s wos vas sia 185 9 
Nee he nn a ac ieee gee aR GMAVEN» alk dks See 175 70 
TS an ce y ccs wanton deka e wae oes nek sao a a? 90 
sens dies 9 ae aaah «oe So «ARAM ee Cede 175 90 
ee i. «pide wise Sw tha vos cls bbee ch sknasaaevewass 175 90 
ES RS, Oo Se 150 60 

ss ic cab kava Uieaeteeneae +oav eK meee see 100 § 
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Maxi- 
mum, I 

ee 110 r 
ee Se. ds walk d duledua edie eia cass és ee 75 
I eg i) oa Sk ow ls pice be Aw hen coe oad Si 75 : 
Ne a8. oe eas. ou AS eee wwe SG alkid Cinw ie nua oes 175 0 
a nd asked SERS tick hes Sa 175 ' 
Automatic supervisor... ... BS Peet MS ee a Se ih 195 

Telephone supervisor................ re Tk) See ey nae ee ar 125 ’ 
EE SS re PS oe ee ee 160 
Multiplex and printer operators... 2.2.2... -. SAD Te ey Ne om — 105 

C. N. D. keyboard operators.................. Sy CE Rae need 105 

a “ht ER ay ey 105 

nd os tin as ain's ewe 5 2 Oe Ua 9 Ye 100 
Tune CORES. ......... ; BRD. Oa see wee ons ee ee ee 100 
ES I Ee gs PS Es ee ete e eee. wees - 100 0 
ER nde k 0st bau wees « rt aa py ey ee Paden amg buies ea8 90) 
SB EEE ee ae eo 60 

ae ee Ne ee les wi wale coeem ne 100 
ee ne Se wae ee aed we Rc lde ekpdas ge 100 ) 
Statistical clerks... . ete eee eee eee eee tresses Fe teeee 100 
Clerks (not otherwise classijied)........-.2........ aun se 100 
I Se S0r oo ol ha we od wa oy ods bas ea ease Dameee waa 150 0 
py ee enn ee : Loo () 


Increases are not to be regarded as applying to those whose regular o¢ cupation 
with other concerns and whose occupation with the telegraph companies is clas 
as ‘other employment emplovees.”’ 

Employees at nonfunctional offices to be paid at their regular salary rating 
hours worked in excess of 8 up to a maximum of 10 hours per day. Vor extra servi 
in excess of 10 hours per day, time and a half to be paid. 

Whenever the increased compensation of nonfunctional employers with resp 
of time worked in excess of 8 but not in excess of 10 hours per day is less than 1 
amount he or she would receive at the percentage increase for his or her class provid 
for functional office employees, the basic compensation shall be increased to 
amount sufficient to make up the difference. 

Employees who are engaged on Sunday shall be paid at the regular rates of co1 
pensation described above or be granted compensatory time during the followi 
week as he or she may elect. 

The above increases shal] not apply to employees known as messengers. 

The above increases are made alter a carciul investigation of a petition filed by t! 
employees of one of the telegraph companies through its officers. who recommend 
that certain increases be made. The Department feels that the telegraph employe: 
are entitled to an increase, but revenue conditions at this time would not justi! 
these increases hereby authorized, unless by a careful plan of elimination of was! 
incident to duplication and by effecting other economies which will not impair th: 
efficiency of the service, the revenue conditions can be made to meet such increase 
Believing that this can be done, the order for such increases is accordingly issued 


OPEN-SHOP POLICY. 


Some misunderstanding having arisen as to the attitude of the 
Government on the matter of the employment of union and non- 
union men, the Postmaster General in the following order (Orde: 
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No. 2067) lias taken the position that the Government *~i!] not 
distinguish between nonunion and union inen:” 


”, all tele graph and te lephor € ¢€OT pa) les: 
information has reached the department that re; resentations «re being made through- 
the country that it is the desire of the Government thai emplovees of the telegraph 
| telephone companies should join t! 


1e Commercial Telecraphers Union, the Inter- 


tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, er other unions. These repre entations 


e no foundation in fact whatever. [nits operation of the telegraph and telephot e 
systems the Post Office Department will not distinguish between noni ion and union 
employees. Persons will be emploved solely because of their fit1 the pos itlons 
, which they seek employment and must not be employ harged, favored, | 
iminated against beearSe they do or do not belong to anv ) lar organization. 
Officers and emploves of the telegraph and telephone svstems will comply strict] 
with the provision: of this order. 
\ BURLESO! 


ha Lniaevis {, rie 
VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES. 
Provision has been made by the Postmaster General, effective 
January 1, 1919, for the granting of annual vacations to employees of 
fie telegraph companies, with pay at their regular retings as follows: 


\ll regularly isskened en} loyees who have voePel 1h the service ot the Collpanyv 


tinuously for two years or more shall receive two wi s vacation, end those who 

been in the sery if c continuously lor one Vear shall rece ive One Wee. v ukk ition. 
nassigned emplovecs without other emy y' ment who h e worked ior the « Nya 

the equivalent of juli time for the periods given above shall a! ecetve vacations 


subject to the same regulations as the rec larly assigned cinployer 

The telegraph bustness being a seusonal one, vacation s( hedules shal] Lies essarily 

be arranged to Ineei the local conditions. li willnot bee 1) «dient to arrange Vacalions 
all during the so-called vacation SCOSOTL, hence Vacations Trhtist he taken when 
ussigned, regardless of the season. 

These vacations are intended for rest aud recreation, and employees are not ex- 
pected to engage in other employment during such vacations. Vacations can not be 
u} inaferred in W hole or itl part to other em ploy ees and shall be tuken dur 4 the veur 
in which they are due. They can not be saved up from year to year and thereby 
extended into a longer period. If for any reason the vacation is not taken. no addi- 


tional compensation will be allowed. 


RECENT WAGE AWARDS BY NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT COMMISSION, 


The National Adjustment Commission, which adiusts and con- 
trols wages, hours, and conditions of labor in the loading and unload- 
ing of vessels both in coastwise service and deep-sea service, recently 
announced two awards-—-one affecting the wage scale for licensed 
deck and engine-room officers in the Atlantic and Gulf service, and 
the other applicable to men engaged in the loading and unloading of 
cotton and tobacco at the various ports of the Gulf district. {n the 
former case the new scale is the largest ever paid for those positions 
in this or any other country, but the advanced compensation has 
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been awarded in recognition of the increased cost of living. In ‘his 
case the petitioning parties were the Marine Engineers’ Bene(i: \,| 
Association; American Association of Masters, Mates, and Pil.; 
Ocean Association of Marine Engineers; and Neptune Association of 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots. Other parties interested were | \\ 
United States Shipping Board; American Steamship Association: 
American Steamship Licensed Officers’ Association, (Inc.);  s:\( 
owners and operators of ocean-going steamships in the Atlantic s:( 
Gulf service. The award became effective on January 1, 1919. 


WAGE SCALE FOR LICENSED DECK AND ENGINE-ROOM OFFICERS. 


Petitions having been received from the above-named petitioning parties for 
abolition of bonuses. readjustment of wages and reclassification of vessels, the mz 
was left for decision by agreement to a special committee consisting of a represent: 
of the licensed officers appointed by the Secretary of Labor: a representative of 
American Steamship Association and an impartial chairman appointed by the §! 
ping Board. 

‘Owing to the fact that the armistice was signed after the agreement for this arbi’ 
tion had been made, an honest difference of opinion has arisen between the mem! 
of this board as to the extent to which the terms of this award shall be mandator\ 
American vessels. 

This board is unanimous, however, in its decision that this award shall be manda’ 
on all vessels owned or under requisition by the United States Shipping Board. 
Owing to the continued urgent national necessity in relation to shipping, this bos 
is also unanimous in urging on all private owners and operators of vessels not req): 
tioned that the wages set in this award shall be voluntarily paid by them in or 
that the conditions in this industry may continue stable and the possibility of » 
interruption in the traffic may be avoided. 

After full hearing granted to all the parties on December 4. 1918. cominissi 
makes the following award: 

1. The classes of vessels upon which wages shall be based are as follows:! 

Class A—Single screws, over 20,001 power tons; twin screws, over 15,001 pov 
tons; Class B—Single screws, 12,001 to 20,000 power tons; twin screws, 9,001 to 15,' 
power tons; Class C—Single screws, 7.501 to 12.000 power tons; twin screws, 55 
to 9.000 power tons; Class D—Single screws, 5.001 to 7.500 power tons: twin scre\ 
3.501 to 5,500 power tons; Class E—Single screws, below 5.001 power tons; tw 
screws, below 3.501 power tons. 

2. The wages for licensed officers shall be as follows: 


WAGE SCALE FOR LICENSED OFFICERS OF THE DECK AWD ENGINE DEPARTMEN’ 


— = - l —aee : } 

















Licensed officers. | Class A. | Class B. | ClassC. ClassD. | Class | 
| 

Wi 2 ok sous c-- 1 Ole GRC Copa en | $375.00 | $337.50 | $325.00] $312.50} $300.10 
i ee we kbs 287. 50 268. 75 250. 00 231. 25 212. 5 
First officers and firstassistant engineers............. 206, 25 200. 00 193. 75 187. 50 181. . 
Second officers and second assistant engineers. ...... - 187. 50 181. 25 175. 00 168. 75 162. 5) 
Third officers and third assistant engineers. .. . ...... 168. 75 162. 50 156. 25 159. 00 143. 7 
Fourth officers and fourth assistant engineers Bion aaa 150. 00 eS EEE ene (ee ee: | Ae 


i cuih. 23 250s clan oss ales ote tes 6 eens 6s 125. 00 





3. The above rates are flat and do not contemplate the payment of bonuses in an: 
form whatsoever. 





1 The figures in this ss dlenttibaiien are inclusive. 
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The above rates shall constitute a single universal scale applicable to licensed 
_jiicers on steamships plying from At!antic and Gulf ports and shall include coastwise, 
\\,st Indies, South American, and trans-Atlantic services. 

The above rates shall become effective for all licensed officers signing on, on and 
oy January 1, 1919, and shall remain in full force and effect until May 1, 1919, and 
ll be subject to revision at any time thereafter upon the termination of 30 days 

r written notice served by any one of the interested parties to the United States 
Shipping Board at Washington, D.C. 

6. In issuing this award the commission has had in mind the conditions which 
ve developed subsequent to the signing of the armistice, including that fact that 
‘he wages herein set are for a period of change and readjustment both internally and 
internationally. The commission has felt that during this period of readjustment in 
which there seems to be no immediate prospect of reduction in the cost of living that 
the present rate of compensation paid in the coastwise service should not be diminished 
it should be made universa! for all services from Atlantic and Gulf ports. The com- 
mission has further felt that in view of the action of the Shipping Board abolishing 
ihe payment of bonuses to all members of the crew other than licensed oflicers. it should 
also abolish that extra compensation which was paid for trans-Atlantic war zone risk. 
it has accordingly set a rate which does away with that part of the extra war risk com- 
peusation which was former!y paid for war zone voyages in excess of what was paid 

r voyages in the coastwise service. The commission was also of opinion that wage 
increases Which might have been favorably considered during conditions of warfare 
would not now be warranted, owing to the unsettled conditions following cessation 


of hostilities. 
NEW WAGE SCALE FOR MEN ENGAGED IN LOADING AND UNLOADING VESSELS. 


The award applicable to men engaged in loading and unloading 
cotton and tobacco at various ports of the Gulf district is the result 
of a petition by the International Longshoremen’s Association and 
alliliated locals of screwmen employed as above noted, the other 
parties interested in the adjustment being deep-sea steamship com- 
panies and contracting stevedores at the ports of the Gulf district. 
The text of the award, which takes effect as of November 11, 1918, is 
as follows: 


The question of readjustment of wages and working conditious of men engaged in 
the loading and unloading of cotton and tobacco at the various ports of the Gulf dis- 
trict was considered by the National Adjustment Commission at meetings convening 
at New Orleans, La., October 30, 1918, and reconvening October 31, 1918, and after 
hearing the parties and their testimony the commission awards with respect to deep- 
water vessels as follows: 

The commission find no such uniformity of conditions as to warrant the estab- 
lishment of uniform wages and working conditions for men engaged in the loading 
and unloading of cotton and tobacco throughout the Gulf district beyond the estab- 
lishment of a basic eight-hour day, which is hereby established. 

lt is awarded that in other respects wages and working conditions shall remain 
the same at Galveston in accordance with agreements now in force in that port, with 
instructions that the obligation and terms of employment of the men shall include 
putting on the hatches. 

The above award shall take effect as of November 11, 1918, and shall remain in 
effect until and including September 30, 1919, unless the National Adjustment Com- 
mission of its own raotion upon grounds of national policy shall sooner reopen and 
modify the terms thereof. 
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It is also awarded that so long as working conditions remain the same as at pres: 
at the port of New Orleans, the tariff shall be at the rate of $36 per gang of 5 » 
per day, regular time. The commission, however, finds that many of the terms 4 
conditions prescribed in the agreement now in force are objectionable in that | 
tend to induce unreasonable interruption and curtailment of work, aad hereby dir. 
that the revision of the agreement be considered by all parties, acting through cd), 
accredited committees, under the direction and subject to the approval of the >» 
Orleans Local Adjustment Commission, with right of appeal to the National Ad; 
ment Commission, and that if the parties can not agree, the matter of the revisi 
said agreement be taken up by the New Orleans Local Adjustment Commission. 


WAGE INCREASE FOR CERTAIN WIRELESS OPERATORS. 


A special commission authorized by the United States Shipping 
Board has made an award affecting wireless operators on vess 
operating from Atlantic and Gulf ports, effective January 1, 19! 
as follows: 


In the matter referred to the undersigned commission ' by the Marconi Wire! 
Telegraph Co., certain owners of vessels using radio equipment, the Marconi Ra 
Telegraphers’ Association, and the United States Shipping Board, the commis: 
has unanimously reached the following decision: 

Vages to be paid wireless operators on vessels operated from Atlantic and ¢ 
ports, effective January |, 1919: 

All chief operators, $119; all assistant operators, $85. 

There are to be no trans-Atlantic or coastwise bonuses. There are to be no 
scales. 





METHOD OF COMPUTING WAGES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES FIXED 2} 
DIRECTOR GENERAL. 


In order to make clear the method to be follow ed by the Railro 
Administration in computing the wages of railroad employees who 
pay was increased by provisions of Supplement No. 8? to Gener: 
Order No. 27, the Director General has issued an interpretati: 
(No. 1), the full text of which is as follows: 


OveERTIME MonTaALYy, WEEKLY, oR Datty Parp EmpLoyeess. 


ArticLe 1.—Ejight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, constituting 
day’s work from the effective date of Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27, | 
increases provided for therein and applicable to monthly, weekly, and daily pa 
employees specified in Article I, paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (h), and Article [1 
Supplement No. 8, are based upon the recognized number of working days com 
tuting a calendar year (including Sundays and (or) holidays where they have bec 
considered a part of the employees assignment), and the rates of pay in effect Janus 
1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, exclusive of overtim: 
The following examples illustrate the method to be used in establishing the straigh' 
time hourly rate as the basis of payment for overtime service: 

Example (a): Employees working 30 days per month on the monthly, weekly, 0 
daily basis, at a wage amounting to $85 per month on January 1, 1918, prior to the 








1 This commission was composed of Robert P. Bass, chairman; Franklin D, Mooney, and Wm. §. Brown 
* The provisions of Supplement No. 8 are given in the MONTHLY LABoR ReEvIEW for October, 11s 
(pp. 135-138). : 
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application of General Order No. 27, would on September 1, 1918, under Supnlement 
No, 8, Article I (a), automatically advance to the basic rate of £90 per month, plus 
$25 increase, establishing the rate of $115, or $1,580 per year. In computing the pro- 
rata rate per hour for overtime pay for monthly, weekly, or daily paid employees, 
take the number of working days constituting a calendar year, multiply by 8 and 
divide the annual salary by the total hours, exclusive of overtime and disregarding 
time absent on vacations, sick leave, holidays, or for any other cause. In determin- 
‘ny the hourly rate, fractions less than one-fourth of | cent shall be as one-fourth of 
| eent; over one-fourth and under one-half, as one-half cent; over one-half and 
»nder three-fourths, as three-fourths; over three-fourths, as | cent. 
Example (b).—Yearly wage, $1,380--2,880 hours=40.97, or 41 cents per hoi 
Example (e).—Yearly wage, $1,500--2,880 hours=52.1, or 52.25 cents per hour 
Example (d).—Yearly wag, $1,800--2,880 hours=62.5 cents per hour. 
Example (e).—Yearly wage, $2,100+-2,880 hour: 2 6]. S cont 
Example (f).—Yearly wage, $24,000—2,880 hours =83.33, or 83.5 cents ] hou 


=J 


re.—It is to be understood that 2,880 hours is illustrative only ¢ hours per 
year will vary as the assigned work days in a year vary. 

\rxtT. IT.—On February 21. 1918. the Director General issued General Order No. 8 
paragraph 3 thereof, reading as follows: 

“The broad question of wages and hours will be passed upon and reportcd to the 
Di sili General as promptly as possible yy the present ratlroad Wave « j i Fae mh. 
Pending a disposition of these matters by the Director General. al! i . ol 
eniployees involving revision of schedules of general changes in condition tecting 

wes and hours will be held in abeyance by both the managers and em VOCS. 
Wages. when determined upon, will be made retroactive to January J. i%iS. and 
uw sted according ly. Matte rs of controversy arisit rundel i) "pretai Lis tr ©X isting 

ve agreements and other matters not relating to wages and hours. wil! > their 
ourse. and in the event of inability to reach a settlement. will } red to 
IMrector General.’ 

lremy lovees coming within the ss ope of Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27 

re paid a punitive rate for overtime after the regular day’s work. Sundays. and 


| holidays prior to February 21. 1918. the same conditions should apply on the eight- 
hour basis. Any punitive overtime rate established for employees under this inter- 

tation since February 21. 1918, except as established by the Director ¢ eneral, 

unauthorized and can not be recognized. 

Example (a): Employees working 10 hours per day January 1, 1918. prior to the 
pplication of General Order No. 27. and who were. prior to February 21, 1918 paid 
t the rate of time and one-half time for overtime. should be paid as follows 

Sa. m. to 12 noon. 4 hours’ work; 12 noon to i p. m. 1 hour for meal excluded: 
Lp. m. to 5 p. m.. 4 hours’ work; 5 p. m. to7 p. m.. 2 hours at rate of time and one- 


if tume. Elapsed time. 11 hours. Time for meal. 1 hour dediueted ()vertime 
? hours. Total time to be paid for. 11 hours 
Example (hy): Overtime commences immediately follow i} rt} e'ahth « 7 a 


hour of continuous service after deducting the meal peri 


On the basis of pro rata time for the ninth and tenth hou 


8a. m. to 12 noon. 4 hours’ work; 12 noon to Ll p. m.. 1 hour for meal excluded: 
p.m, tod p. m., 4 hours’ work; 5 p. m. to 7 p. m. 2 hours overtime. pro rata rate; 


i p.m. to9 p. m.. 2 hours overtime. one and one-half times pro rata rate. Elapsed 
time, 13 hours. ‘Time for meal. 1 hour deducted. (ontinuousservice 12 hours. Total 
ime to be paid ior, 15 hours. 

Example (c): Employees working straight through 8 consecutive hours 

6 a. m. to 2 p. m., 8 hours’ work; 2 p. m. to 4 p. m.. 2 hours’ overtime. pro rata 
rate; 4 p. m. to 6 p. m., 2 hours’ overtime, one and one-half times pro rata rate. 
Elapsed time, 12 hours. Continuous service, 12 hours. Total time to be paid for, 
13 hours. 
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Hovurty Rates. 




























































Art. III. The employees coming under the provisions of paragraphs (e), (i), anq 
(g) of Article I of Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27, who were on January | 
1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, paid on a basis of 10 hoy rs «; 
more to constitute a day, for whom hourly rates have been established as per tho 
above-specified paragraphs, shall, on and after September 1. 1918, the effective jy;. 
of Supplement No. 8, receive one-eighth of the wages received for 10 hours on Jan 

1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, as their basic hour], 

to which shall be added 13 cents per hour for the employees coming under the 
visions of paragraphs (e) and (f), observing the minimum rate; and 12 cents per 

for the employees coming under the provisions of paragraph (g), provided the h 
rate thus obtained shall not exceed the maximum rate of 40 cents per hour. 
Example (a): Employees coming under the provisions of Art*cle I (e), on a 10 
basis, rate $3.75 per day; one-eighth of 375 equals 46.87, or 47 cents per hour. ac! 
the increase of 13 cents per hour, produces a rate of 60 cents per hour. 

The same method of procedure will apply to the employees coming unde 
provisions of Article I (f). 

Example (b): Employees coming under the provisions of Article I (g), on a 10-1 
basis, rate $2.35 per day; one-eighth of 235 equals 29.37, or 29.5 cents per hour, ad 
the increase of 12 cents per hour, produces a rate of 41.5 cents per hour, the rate » 
revert to the maximum of 40 cents. 

Notre.—To determine the hourly rate to be paid employees on the hourly 

and for whom 10 hours or more were the established hours of service, use the me' 
and examples (a) and (b) of above Article IIT, for both classes working less th: 
hours and over 8 hours, one-eighth of the wage received for the number of } 
recognized as a day's work. 

Pay For CALLs, 


Art. IV. Employees who are notified or called to work outside the 8 consecut’ 
hours, exclusive of the meal period and continuous service, constituting their re: 
assignment, shall be paid a minimum allowance of 3 hours for 2 hours’ work or | 

if held over 2 hours, time and one-half time will be paid, computed on the minute bi 
Example (a): 

8 a. m. to 12 neon, 4 hours’ work; 12 noon to 1 p. m.. 1 hour for meal exclu: 

1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 4 hours’ work; 6 p. m. to 7.30 p. m., 14 hours overtime, one : 
one-half times pro rata rate. Elapsed time. 115} hours. Time for meal, 1 h 
Break in continuous service. 1 hour. Time for call, 3 hours. minimum guaran! 
Total time to be paid for, 11 hours. 

Art. V. Exclusive of employees whose regular assignment includes Sundays « 
(or) holidays, employees notified or called to work on Sundays and (or) holidays ¥ 
be paid not less than the minimum allowance of 3 hours, and where no existing agro - 
ment or practice is more favorable. such employees will be paid as per exam))!:s 
(a) and (b) of Article 11. 

Arr. VI. Payment of overtime at a rate in excess of pro rata will be compui: 
from and added to the pro rata rate. 

Art. VII. Unless acceptable to a majority of employees in a department or sul) 
vision thereof, the meal period shall not be less than 30 minutes or more than 1 hoi 
Art. VIII. Where unjustifiable inequalities develop or exist in the rates of }: 
for relatively the same service and responsibility, as between employees of the sau 
class within the respective groups, as specified in Supplement No. 8 to General Ord: ' 
No. 27, the regional directors are hereby authorized to establish uniform rates «| 
pay by zones or districts throughout their respective regions, under the followii- 
conditions: , 
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(9) The maximum rates established by Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27 
must not be exceeded (note exception in (d) following). 


nd )) Rates established by Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27 must not be 
reduced. 

r e) The specified differentials in the established maximum rates for hourly workers 
he to be preserved. 


ite d) Where differentials in wage rates existed for common labor in favor of tunnel 
ws and tunnel and elevated common labor, such differeniials should be maintained, 
hut in no case extended to create a greater differential than heretofore existed. 
e) All rates herein provided for shall be filed by the regional directors with the 
hoard of railroad wages and working conditions. 





HOURS AND OUTPUT IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY:.' 


The investigation on which this report is based covered 126 estab- 
ishments, in 13 different States, with a total of 91,230 employees, 

e data being obtained partly from schedules filled out by the 
establishments and partly through visits of field agents to the mills. 
1 addition to data concerning hours the report contains a detailed 
description of the major processes of wool manufacturing, with 
reference to fatigue and the health hazard of operatives. It con- 
tains, also, some discussion of general features of the woo! industry, 
such as hours, wages, and the extent to which the machine domi- 
nates the worker. 

At the time of the investigation, there was a striking uniformity of 
lours in the woolen industry. In 90 per cent of the establishments 
included, the work hours were from 54 to 56 per week. ‘Only 
about 5 per cent of the workers were in establishments where the 
weekly schedule was less than 54 hours; less than 5 per cent were in 
establishments where it exceeded 56 hours.’’ With but one ex- 
ception all of the 126 establishments observed the Saturday half 
holiday. This practically universal observance, however, did not 
indicate an equally universal satisfaction with the arrangement: 

Some employers were in favor of a readjustment by which the daily schedule 
would be lengthened on five days of the week, with a full Saturday off. One reason 
for this was that the Saturday half holiday tends to give an unduly high cost of pro- 
duction for Saturday morning work. 

Reports were received from 85 establishments as to output fol- 
lowing a reduction in hours. Many of these reductions had taken 
place some years ago. ‘‘Approximately three-fifths of the reported 
reductions in hours occurred in 1912 and 1913; a considerable number 
of establishments, however, made reductions in 1916 and 1917.’ 
In the majority of cases, the information was given in the form of 
statements reflecting the judgment of the respective manufacturers 
as based upon experience. In 13 cases, establishments supplied 





' Hours of work as related to output and health of workers. Wool Manufacturing. Research Report 
No, 12, December, 1918. National Industrial Conference Board. Boston. 69 pp. 
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statistical comparisons of output before and after the reduction |) 
hours. In the general tabulation no distinction is made betwe.) 
the returns from these two groups of establishments. 

For the 85 establishments from which reports were received ¢o))- 
cerning changes in output and hours, the following table shows t},0 
situation: 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT ACCOMPANYING REDUCTION IN OURS OF WORK, 
ESTABLISHMENTS, BY HOUR GROUPS, 


Production main- P 
I 


| tained or increased. oduction decre 


Ilours reduced to - | “henge  —_—s Hours reduced to | Nun \ 
re- yer of | 7 Pre- | ber of : 
} per . als " 
Vlous ‘estab- | = | VioOUs lautaie! f 
hours. | lish- ea jhours. | lish- lo 
ments. dices ments. P!° 
: 
ac 
0 ee eae inren, omen Ce. aeons Ss okeiedie he IG Rk a ae 4 Ly 
vs { ‘ | j 
SENS tees wink cals oa cae'sekn 56 1 ST Ss oicin oka eee want nkcloeens ct ee gas 
| 9 ') 
8 D , 9 | 1 
A 
- / t -~ 
Pin SSocit eo occ code ee m a NS Fe ia Sita cae ae { — - 
” 3 | ) 
2,340 - oan 
t f 8) 3) j 
| 3 
ae en os, 58 | 2 OR i SIRE sak 5c sae ocd ob = | : a 
} | 4 | “ j 
ia = 5 f 1M (rae 
0 OS, ER ee dS 3 1834 SR eee sae l 
Oo; nours....... one iF } to - 57 hours.. 
Total =P : : : Be 21 6,576 Total es Ree el Oe ae ‘4 
Per cent a os re 34.7 1. 1 Per cent PR ARB ASE me, 
que j 
Inereases are shown in italics. 


From the standpoint of accurate determination the results here 
shown can not be taken as showing the effect of a reduction of hou 
for two reasons: First, in the majority of cases they are not bas 
on statistical studies of production before and after a change 
hours, but represent only the judgment of the manufacturer respec! 
ing output at periods anywhere from one to five or even six yea! 
ago; and second, in a matter of such complexity as output, an in 
crease or decrease accompanying a change in hours is not necessaril 
due to that change. 

As to the first point it is stated that the reports based on th 
judgment of the manufacturers were “in substantial aceord with 
the results indicated by analysis of statistical comparisons of output 
which were supplied by 13 of these establishments.’ Collectively. 





i This statement is perhaps open to question. As shown in the table given above, of the 68 establis! 
ments which reduced hours to 54 only 6 (8.8 per cent) showed an increase in production. In another si 
tion ofthe report (p. 44) occurs this statement: ‘‘Of11 establishments included in the 54-hour group whi: 
furnished supplemental statistical comparisons compiled from book records, 5 reported output as increase 
3 that the reduction was less, proportionately, than the reduction in hours, while in 2 the reduction wa 
approximately proportional and 1 stated that it was greater than proportional.’’ This shows 45.5 pe! 
cent of the statistical comparisons giving an increase of output under reduced hours, a considerable increas: 
over the 8.8 per cent of the table. Nothing is said, however, as to the number of employees in thes: 
establishments. 
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:herefore, the information assembled in this report offers a sufficient 
acis for valid conclusions.” 

As to the second point, the report recognizes the difficulty of as- 
signing a reduction in output to anv one cause, end considerable 
space is devoted to a Cisceussion of the various factors affecting pro- 
duction. Machine time, we are told, does not dominate the industry 
io the extent it does m cotton mavufacturing, and the worker's 
Kill ual application play a larger part in securing rood results. 
The character of the product, the quality ol the miuterial usexl, the 

ood of machinery, the officieney of the MavhaLlemeirs anid racial or 
oth r changes in the make-up of the body of mill workers must all 
he taken into account. 

Reduction of OuULpUt, it Is pomnted out, Was more common in large 
than in small piants. Thus, of 68 establishments which reduced 
mus to 54 a week, 40 emploved under and 28 over 500 workers 
iece; In the first group 25 per cent and in the second only 10.7 per 
cent reported that production was maintained or increased. “A 
most natural explanation of this is that the larger companies were, 
prior to the reduction in hours, better organized. so that there was 
jess opportunity to make up for the loss in time.” 


The conelusions reached as to output are thus summed up: 


Despite the difficulties Involved in an evaluation of the evidence presented in this 

report, there can be no reasonable doubt that the adoption of a 54-hom hedule in 

W ol manulacturing industry has in a lay re Wn jority Ol Case i volved a ] 3 in 

il : ‘ af In evaluating this eX pr rience 1t should be recoenized that where 

decrease 11 output is very small the compensating savings in overhead expense, 
sich as power, heat, and lighting, and wear and tear of machinery, may prove at 
least a partial ofiset * 7 ae iy: epitomize the experience it may fai ly be col 

ided that the b4-hour schedule in th wool mia turing ind has Ived 

‘4 loss in output, but that, taking the industry as a whole, the loss has not re ted 


1a heavy burden upon production 


In regard to health, the majority of manufacturers reporting 
thoucht the change in Hours had had ho effeet upon t i employees’ 
health, but apparently this Statement represented only the Malibu 
facturer’s impression, and was not based upon any careful study: 

Records which would permit of satisfactory analysis do not at present exist. While 
many wool establishments are now making careful observations of sickness amo 


their workers, comparatively lew were keeping records at the time ot the latest re 

duction in hours, and even in these cases the data trequentl hot comparable 

Until health conditions have been caretully observed and recorded ior a large number 
! 


of workers under different hours-of-work schedules, conclusive judgment as to the 
elfect of changes in hours alone is impracticable. 
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UNION SCALES IN BOOK AND JOB PRINTING TRADES, AND OF CHA'p. 
FEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS. 


The union scales of wages and hours of labor as of May 15, 19). 
and May 15, 1917, have been published in the Monturiy Lapop 
Review as follows: In the September, 1918, issue for the princi»al 
occupations in the building, granite and stone, and metal trades, 9:)\ 
in freight handling in important industrial cities of the North Atha 
section of the United States; in the October issue, for the same o 
pations in the leading industrial cities of the North Central Sta: 
in the November issue for the same occupations in the leading ci: 
of the South Atlantic, South Central and Western States; in 
December issue, for the principal occupations in the bakery, 1m |I- 
work, and printing trades, and of chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivi:s, 
in the leading industrial cities of the North Atlantie, and Sov) 
Atlantic States; in the January, 1919, issue for the principal ocv- 
pations in the bakery, millwork, and newspaper printing trades 
the chief industrial cities of the North Central, South Central, » 
Western States. In continuation of this subject there are publis! 
in this issue of the Review, the union scales as of the above nan 
dates of the principal occupations in the book and job print 
trades and of chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers in the leading 
dustrial cities of the North Central, South Central, and West: 
States. Known changes since May 15, 1918, are indicated in fo 
notes. The scales as of the two dates are printed in parallel coluni:s 
for convenient comparison between the two years. 

The information was collected by special agents of the Uni 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal calls on the local uni 1 
officials. 
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SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTII CEN- 
.\L, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB. 
BINDERY WOMEN. 





May 15, 1918. May 15, 191; 
, f 
Rate of wace R ” 
M Wares 
Mos. 
raphieal division and | itt 
ms | Hours— tt Hours— 
; foe | | For Full days: | day Fulldays; 
| p Per | F Sun- Saturdays; " Per Saturdays; 
Per rater For 7°"! half ) : 
week, ‘ days full week. : Per week, full week. 
iP, - yil- " 
hour full — and _ z hour full 
P e. 2 é 
time. | . holi- | ar time 
days. 
| L 
—| i—— - _- 
NORTH CENTRAL. | 
( 0: 18.2 } | | | 
nk book sewers, gold. | 
ers and sizers, ma- | | | | 
ine wire stitchers, flat | | Regulor rate 
ing and numbering | | multiplied 
~jnger sewing machine | Cents. Dolls. by— Conts.| Dol 
gg Se 2 ee 2 ia,.a0 i 3 13 2 2 8-S—48 ar 25.0 4 12. 00 | V4 
hine sewers, thread....|327.1 | 13.00; 114 2 38-88-48 |...... 27.1 | 13.00 2 s-s—45 
rating, punching and | 
ling machine operators.}326.0 12.50 | 113 2 38-848 |......| 22.% | 11.00 | we 
ering machine packers; 25.0 12.00 | !1} 2 2 8-S-45 |.0.... 25.0} 12.00 | ¢ \-S—4" 
lers, inserters, tippers, | 
suerers,strippers, gath-| 
erers, collaters, and coun- 
ters—ticket room.......- $25.0 | 12.00 | 113 2 2 §-S-45 20.5 | 10.00 | 2 S-S-45 
Book Wrappers..........- 320.8 | 10.00 | 11s 2 2 K—S-45 |. i» i OO] 2“ +* 
Moines, lowa,.........--|#22.9 11. 00 | 14 2 R~-S—48 20.8 | 10.00 K—N—4N 
wens. Ied. ......... .-| 26.0 | 12.50 | 14 2 S§-S-48 soul il 10.08 | S48 
ee ke, B 9. 00 13 2 2 S-\—48 .-| 16.7 s.O0 | s—S-4S 
ukee, Wis...........--|817.7 8. 50 | 12 2 2 8-848 sxoct at oe 
louis, Mo.: | 
ci. | See stoseval aeO 1 11.56 1 S29 2 R-S-48 |....../ 21.9 | 10.50 \—S-48 
OUNENS x coc nce ces 8 | 10086 fT 8 15 2 e848 |......| 19:8 | 9.50 »—S—4 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
ite). Ane see ee ..| 20.8 10.900 13 2 | S_R—48 |......) 20.8] 10.00 | \—A-455 
Houston, Tex.: | 
jj. eae ...-| 24.1 | 11.55 ' 614 2 g-8—48 |......| 22.9 ' 11.00 | K-S-48 
Second class.......... --| 20.8 | 10.00 613 2 §-8-48 |...... 19.8 9. 50 | s-8-48 
tle Rock, Ark .............%18.8 1] 9.00 14 2 §-S—45 ..| IS.* 4. (0) | \-S\-45 
Nashville, Tenn...........-.|716.7 | 8.00 14 2. i R-S—-AN ..116.7 |) 8.00] K-—48 
NOW CHEM, EMBs... .- 2 812.5) 6.00 1} 14 | s—S—48 ..1212.5 6.00 \—s-48 
WESTERN | 
Denver, Colo. ..... ; | W.1} 13.50 »44 2 R-8—48 25.0 12.00 | \-S—48 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 20.8 110.00. 614 2 | &-8—48 is. UO | \-\—48 
Portland, Oreg.: | | 
First-class blank-book work!227.1 | 13.00 13 14 | R-R-4AS 99 11. 00 <-S-48 
Jo rneywomen . . $25.0 | 12.00 1} 14 S—S—1S DiS 10. 00 | s—S—455 
san | rancisco, ¢ | 25 0 | 12 Oo 13 14 | &—~S—4% HS 10. 00 | s—S—4 
Seattle, Wash. 31.3 | 15.00 14 1} K-48 250) 12.00 | c_46 
pokane, Wash......... 31.3 1015.00 13 1) &—S\—48 4 ‘ 





Double time after 9 p.m. 

‘ Tlours vary, but total 48 per week. 
More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported 

‘No seale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

6 Double time after midnight. 

6 ouble time after 10 p. m. 

7 Seale became 20.8 cents on June 15, 1918. 

* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 20.8 

cents on Aug. 15, 191s. 
* Double time after 4 hours. 
‘© A bonus of $1.50 per week was added on Sept. 1, 1918. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NO 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 13, 1918, AND MA) 
1917—Contiaued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 



























































BOOKBINDERS. 
May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
| 
| | 
: | Rate of 
Rate of wages- wages— 
Geographical division and was. 
: city. { Hours— a Hours 
| For Full days; Bow oa | | Fuild q 
| Per For | Sun- Saturdays; hali | Per | Satur 
Per | week, | *° | days full week. holi Per | week, full w 
hour.} full tis er-! and Yo Thour.| full | 
time. | ““°-| holi- _ | time. | 
days. 
a ae | | 
NORTH CENTRAL. Regular rate 
| multiplied 
Chicago, Il: Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents.| Dolls. | . 
sinuing-machine operators.| 49.0 | 23.50 | 114 2 $8 -8 -45 |...... | 43.8 | 21.00 | *s -! 
Caser helpers, pasters, and | | 
presscrs; repairers, book .| 44.8 | 21.50 | 1]} 2 28 -8 -48 |...... | 39.6 | 19.00 28 
Casers-in, machine, A......| 47.9 | 23.00 | 113 2 98 -8 -48 |...... | 42.7 | 20.50 | 28 -s K 
Casers-in, machine, Lb; cov- 
erers, machine........... 46.9 | 22.50 1} 2 | 78-8 -48!...... | 41.7 | 20.00 | 28 
Cutters, binder’s stock ....] 46.9 | 22.50, '1)} 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... 41.7 | 20.00 | 2s 
Cutters, head, stocK; case | 
makers, hand or ma- 
chine; finishers, plank 
work or cloth and job, 
printed work; marblers; 
rounders and backers, 
SUNIPUNNIN 5 ost da sce one 51.0 | 24.50] 114 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 45.8 | 22.00 28 -S8 
Cutters, machine .......... 50.0 | 24.00 | 114 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 44.8 | 21.50 28 -8 
Gilders and pasters, ma- 
CHING... cee eee -eeeeseee 46.9 | 22.50) '1)3 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 41.7 | 20.00 28 
Gilders, edge.......-..---.. 51.0 | 24.50} 114 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 45.8 | 22.00 28 -s 
In charge of stock and cut- 
ting machines. . c -| 54.2 | 26.00} 114 2 28 -8 -48 ]...... 49.0 | 23.50 28 -s 
Operating automatic fold- 
ing machine............. 46.9 | 22.50} 114 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 41.7 | 20.00 28 -s 
Operating 2 folding ma- 
a | 53.1 | 25.50 | 114 2 28 -8 -48 ]...... 47.9 | 28.00 28-8 
Operating 3 folding ma- | 
RE i ee 59.4 | 28.50 | 114 2 28 -8 -48 |...... | 54.2 | 26.00 28-5 | 
Operating indexing ma- 
chine; trimmers, book...| 47.9 | 23.00 | !14 2 28 -8 -48 |...... | 42.7 | 20.50 28 -sS 
RS ee ae 55.2 | 26.50] 113 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 50.0 | 24.00 28 -S 
Stampers, head. ........... 67.3 | 27.50) 113 2 28 -8 -48 |...... | 52.1 | 25.00 28-8 
Stampers, machine........ 51.0 | 24.50] '14 2 28 -8 -48 j...... 45.8 | 22.00 28'-8 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Cutters, RAG... ....ccccese 44.8 | 21.50 14 2 8 -8 -48 |...... | 44.8 | 21.50 § -S 
Cutters, paper stock....... 38.5 | 18. 50 i4 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 38.5 | 18.50 8 -S 
Cutters, splitters........... 42.7 | 20.50 14 2 8-8 -48 |...... 2.7 | 20.50 8 -s 
Forwarders; joggers, paper. | 37.5 | 18.00 13 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 37.5 | 18.00 8 -S 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 845.8 | 22.00 13 2 8 -8 -48 |......| 37.5 | 18.00 8 -8 
Columbus, Ohio............. | 46.9 | 22.50 1} 1} 8 -8 -48 |...... 40.6 | 19.50 8 -8 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Cutters; finishers and for- bn 
warders, blank work..... 43.8 | 21.00} 414 2 5 83-43-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 5 844} 
Folders operating 1 ma- : 
PI 65 dekkentosneeecese 43.8 | 21.00} 413 2 > 8343-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 5 §}-+3 
Folders operating 2 ma- 
i ntkkeadenaedeenese 47.9 | 23.00 | 41} 2 5 83-43-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 * 8-4} 
Folders operating 4 ma- 
DEN tod ccphocnkawnowss 50.0 | 24.00} 414 2 5 83-43-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 5 83-4 
Folders operating 5 ma- | ' 
PE cs can ssankessas 52.1 | 25.00} 414] 2 | S8p-4p-48] 12] 52.1] 25.00] 983-43 
eee sawk vad cnt wae 55 ac 43.8 | 21.00} 41} 2 5 8}]-4]-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 5 8}-4} 
Rulers, head rulers, 3 ma- : , 
ES eae er 50.0 |; 24.00} 414 2 5 83-4348 12 | 50.0 | 24. 00 5 $j-47-4 | 
Rulers, head rulers, 4 ma- | : 
aaa 52.1 | 25.00] 41] 2 583-4348] 12 | 52.1 | 25.00 ’8}4}H 
Rulers, head ~~ sted 7 or 
more machines...........' 62.5 ' 30.00 ' 414 2 ' 5834348 12 ' 62.5 ' 30.00 5 8i-4i-4 
1 Double time after 3 hours and on Saturdays after completion of 48-hour week. ily 
2 Hours vary, put total 48 per week. Scale 
i2 “ 


3 Scale became 47.9 cents on Oct. 1, 1918. 
4 Double time after midnight. 
5 84 hours on Monday. 
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ON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
ITRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
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BOOKBINDERS—Continuei. 

















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— Rate of 
, Wapyes 
Mos. 
raphical division and |— with 
city. i Hours— | Sat- | Hours 
For Fulldays; | day! ‘ullday 
| Per | For | Sun- Saturdays; = n ii | | Per Saturday 
Per | week, | 7% | days full week. | hol Por | wee k, full wee 
hour.| full |°’*T) and | 20%" |hour.} full 
| time. | “™°-! holi- day. | time. 
| | days. | 
‘2 a a: a se : 
fae | 
Regular rate 
NORTIL CENTRAL—continued. | multiplied | 
Cents.) Dolls by - Cents.| Dolls. 

[0inG8, TOWD. ..6+05 6565: 43.8 | 21.00 14 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... 38.5 | 18.50 B ~@:=48 
| 52.1 | 25.00 1} = 4 8 -8 -48 §...... 45.8 | 22.00 8 -S 
City, Mo.: | 
rs, paper; finishers, 

a. ES eee | 45.8 | 22.00 1} a @ 28 -8 -48 i...... 43.8 | 21.00 28 -§ ~48 
irders, first Class.....) 45.8 | 22.00 14 1} $e..8-48 |.... 43.8 | 21.00 28 -& —4X 
irders, second Ciass... 340.6 | 19.00 | 14 14} 38 -8 -—48 i351 18.50 2 3 98 
, i aoe 5.81 22.00} i) 14) 2& -8 -48 13.8 | 21.00 28 -8 -48 

rs, second Class........| 41.7 | 20.00 1} 143 28 -6 -36 j...... bY. 6 | 19. 00 28 -8 -4s 
ee, Wis.: | 

SO eee 143.8 | 21.00 1} 2 28 -8 -48 

ee eee 41.7 | 20.00 1! 2 28 -8§ —-48 ‘ 

1 OOS, DIMM... «0:06.06. 37.9 | 18.00 51} 2 8 -8 -48 37.5 | 18.00 s . 
OA, CURIE Seok win serene ss 52.1 | 25.00 1} 2 83-41-48 12 | 43.8 } 21.00 Fi 
ouis, Mo.: } 

ters; folders, machine; | 
eae ee ee | 48.1 | 23.10 1} 2 B'=8 -86) 1.55 .<.. $3.8 | 21.00 “ s 
hers. first ciass........| 57.3 | 27.50 | 61} 2 8-8 -48 2.1 | 25.00 X -S -48 
hers, Second Ciass, . . 52.7 | 25.30 | 514 2 8 -8 -48 47.9 | 25.00 R'-S -48 

rs, first Ciass : 5.0 i. 40 » yh 2 & ~8 -48 59.0 | 24.00 s 
s, second Ciuss........; 50.4 | 24.20 | 51} 2 8 -S -48 9.8 | 22.00 Ss 4 

ul, Minn.: 

irders, blank work; 

ishers, Plank wor 
TSscc cee crccscaccsess 44.7 20. OO 1) 2 oF | $i-4S 12 “ui. 7 20, OO 5 -§ —48 
ders, printed work 
a ee ere eee 37.9 | 18.00 l 2 83-4) -45 12 vi | 1s. 00 s -S -4S 

OUTH CENTRAI 
| a er 144.8 | 21.50 l 2 Ss -3 -45 44.8 | 2] a) | 8 -S 
LOX ee ee Ve 13.9 | 22. 50 6 j) 2 1S >| 18.00 | § -S -48 

"ye ee 48.1 | 23.10) t14 2 8 -S -48 ...| 49.8 | 22.00 | & -S -48 
oek, JT 
We eck pha een ee ek er ws 13.8 1. OO l 2 S -S -48 |...... $3. 1. OW S s 
ers, forwarders, and 
Oe SEE Sa ee Se 343.8 21.0) 1} y 28 s 1s 4/ 10. 5 = \ ‘ 
JY 3 eee eee $9.8 | 22 00 1) 2 83-44-48 12 
eR ae 8 37.5! 18.00 } 2 8 -§ -~48 1s. 00 S { 

rleans, La.: 

shers, forwarders, and 

Ti, ee aa 137.51 18.00 1} 1 § -48 37.5 | 18.00 § -§ -48 
irders, halt bound.... 954.4 | 16.50 1! | <8 <48 21 2115.00 8 -8 -4N 

TAN A = eee 1631.31 15.00 1} 1! g -§ -48 13! 15.00 i i 


or Sundays: for holidays, dounle time. 


tlours vary, but total 43 per week. 
re than half of t ie momoers received more than the scale; amount not reported 
No seaie in e‘Tect on May 15, 1917. 
Houble time after midnight. 
Double time a.ter 4 hours. 
Donble time after 10 p. m. 
‘ale became 43.8 cents on Jnne 15, 1918. 
More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
nts for journeymen and 57.3 cents for foremen on Aug, 15, 1918. 
scale became 46.9 cents on Aug, 15, 1918. 
167 per cent of the members received $3 and 33 per cent received $4.50 pet eek more than the scale. 
Seale hecame 45.9 cents on Ang. 15, 1918. 
i233 per cent uf the members received $3 and 33 per cent received $4 per week more than the scal 
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160 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND 
1917—Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—  ontinued. 


BOOKBINDERS—Conciluded. 


May 15, 1918. 


Rate of 


ote "a0 
Rate of wages wages- 


Geographical division and 
cuy. 


WESTERN. 


Butte, Mont.: 
All-round men 
J SS Se re 
Finishers, forwarders, 
and rulers 
Denver, Colo 
Los Angeles, Cal 


oo RS ae | § 


Salt Lake City, 

San Francisco, Cal 

Seattle, Wash.: 
Cutters, finishers, forward- 

ers, and rulers. .. 

Rulers, head 

Spokane, Wash.: 
All-round men .. Lttesns 
Cutters, and forwarders... .. 
Finishers; rulers, head 


NORTH CENTRAL. 


Chicago, I1.. 
English..... 
Bohemian 
(German 
Norwegian... ; 
Polish and Swedish... 
Proof readers (Swedish 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
English ... 
English... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, lowa, 
line and Rock Island, Hl... 
Des Moines, lowa.......--. 
Detroit, Mich 
Grand Ra yids, Mich... 
Indianapolis, (nd 
Kansas City, Mo 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
English 
German 
Minneapolis, Minn 


38.5 
0 | 24. 


| 

Cents. 

|} 81.3 
62. 5 


ClO mNS 


te 


and Mo- | 


| 
.9 | 


| 


| | Per 
| Per | week, 
| hour. 

| 
| 

| 


full 
| time. 


Dolls. 
3Y. 00 
30. 


34. 
26. 
i. 
24. 
24. 

. 0O 


50 
50 
OO 
00 
00 


18. é 


25. 


23. 


| 23. 
1045, 8 | 22. 


For 


| Sun- 


©-T holi- | 
days.) 


Regular rate | 
multiplied | 
b 


to to 


m to to th bo to 


Hours— 
Fulluccs: 
Saturdays; 
full week. | 


COMPOSITORS. 


mh N tw 


oe ue 


a 


mith to 
toe 


omy 


Nw bo 


Per 
week, | 
full 
time. 


| Dolls. 


35. 00 | 
25. 00 | 


30. 


24. 


| 19. 


21. 
oo) 
ame 


24. 


00 | 
Oo | 
OO | 
OO | 
OO |} 


OO 


25. 50 


27. 50 


' 
| 


00 | 
2. 50 | 





! Double time after 10 p. m. 

2 Double time after 4 hours. 

3 Double time after midnight. 

4 Scale became 65.6 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

5 Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completion of 4s-hour week. 
6 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

7 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
8 Per 1,000 ems. 

8 Scale became 54.2 cents on July 1, 1918. 
10 Scale became 54 cents on June 1, 1918. 
il For New Year’s, Thanksgiving, and Memorial days, time and one-half. 
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+ NTON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTII 
ENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 


Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB ~ Continued. 
COMPOSITORS—Concluded 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 


Rf no) 
Rate of wacves— Rat 








uM Wagt 
Os 
ographical division and with 
city. _ _ | Hours— | Sat- Hours— 
For Full days; as Fullday 
Per F Sun-| Saturdays; ’ 7 ie Por Saturday 
Per’ | week, steal | days full week. | holi- Per | weck, full wee 
hour.| full ~| and | |day. hour. full 
time, | me ‘| holi- | , Sey - time 
| days 
rii CENTRAL—Cconcluded. Regular rate 
| multiplied | 
raha, Nebr.: Cents.) Dolls. | by— Cents Dp 
nglish and Bohemian. ...!1 53.1 | 25.50 | 214 1} 8 -§ -48 ; $35.9) B20 2 8 228 
Ee ae 53.1 | 25.0] 213 1} 8 -48 63.1} 25. 20 8 -S -48 
oh SS ee eee | 45.0 | 21. 60 1} 1} S-S-48 . .| 40.0 | 19. 20 S -s 
Louis, Mo.: | | 
SE ete le wk. a nieh cae |} 92.7 | 20.30; 413 2 5 -& -45 17.9 s-s S 
I So atin kewnedwdwaal 47.9 | 23. OO 41 2 S -S -4S 79 12 gs 
[a eee 45.81 22.00] 514] 62 8 -8 -48 1.8 | 22.00 _— 
te "eee ees 143.8 | 21.00] 714 13 ®S -S8 -4S 43.8} 21 . s 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
rmingham, Ala............ 44.8 | 21.50 | 9600.) ( 8-8 -48 44.8 ) 20.7 ‘ ‘ 
OS eR i ee ee 67.3 | 27.50 | M14 2 S -S -45 o2.1 | 25. S -S -48 
ee ee | 55.8 | 26.77 | © 14 2 2% -8 -4s $ S22} 2a s-S-48 
tle Room, ATK....... seca} Mo. 8:1 Zi. COT 1! l 8S -& —48 2N 1 94 RQ _< & 
isville, 5 ee a eS 43.8 | 2 00 | il yi 2 ’ 2 8 £8 30. + i SS _ 
ee 1848.1 | 23.10 | 9 64e.] 142 8 ~-§ -48 47.112 ) S ~8 -~48 
tp | §3. 1. | 25. 50 tS 84-53-48 12 44.8 . s 
ay a 43.8} 21.00) 1514; 13 S -S -48 13.8 | 2 . . 
' 
WESTERN. 
SUG 5 Vcc vide cs cise 1665.6 31.50 | 1714] 2 S -S -48 65. 6 s -s -48 
ee, oO! ne 59.4 128.50] 81h | 2 8 =8 =48 4.2 1 26. ee 
is Angeles, Cal............./ 52.1] 25.00} 1] 2 8-8 -48 50.0 | 24. 0 SS 4S 
wien, 908 ...............| 4 | 28 Ot 1} 1} s -—S -4S 5) 25. OS S -S ‘ 
“alt Lake City, Utah........154.2 | 26.00 ;1114 |] 13 *® -S -45 3 | 54.2 | 26.00 8 -8 -48 
san Francisco, Cal...... Pee S Fee Bet & -S -4s 1.2) 26. 00 . is 
Senttie, WON... 55... ...| 59.4 | 28 50 I 14 8 -S -48 96.3 | 27. 00 % -S 
SPOS, We MUA. 6. 5c sw eee 56. 3 27.00 (M14 1} 8 -X -18 1125.50 Ss -s 
| 


More than half of the members received more than the scale; umount not report 
- Double time after 3 hours. 
36 per cent of the English members received $2.50 per week more than the scale 
* Double time after 11 p.m. 
Double time after 4 hours. 
6 For New Year’s, Thanksgiving, and Memorial days, time and one-half 
7 Time and one-half after 10 p.m, 
* Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
® Rate in cents per hour. 
10 Overtime rate, plus 50 cents per day. 
‘i Double time after midnight. 
2 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 
'3 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 4{).2 
‘nts on July 1, 1918, 
'4 For Sundays; for holidays time and one-half. 
‘S Double time after 10.30 p. m. 
6 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, and 78.1 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
‘7 Double time after 10 p. m. 
'8 Double time after 10 p. m., and on Saturday after 5 p. m, 
'' 45 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NO! 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MA) 
1917—Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
ELECTROTYPERS: Batterymen and builders. 


| May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
| 





8) ro (rac Rate of 
Rate of wages | wages— 
Mos. 
with |- [| Hour 

; Ea wd Full da 
or | Sun-| Saturdays;|") 17 | Per Saturd 
| Per | week days full week. I ali | Per | week, full we 
hour. 1 ; and )hour.| full 
| holi- ees time. 
days. 


Geographical division and | 
city. 





| Hours— 
| For Full days; 


| 
| 
} 
i 
j 








Regultr rate 
NORTH CENTRAL. | | multiplied 
Cents.) Dolls. by— 
Chicago, Il 50.0 | 24.00 | 113] 22 
Cincinnati, Ohio: } } 
Batterymen 337.5 | 18. 


i 


iva 


ere *39.6) 19 
Cleveland, Ohio 541.7 | 20. 
Columbus, Ohio ) 37.5 | 1S. 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline } 

and Kock Island, Il 9} 23. 
Detroit, Mich 0 | 24 
Grand Rapids, Mich 5 | 18. 
indlennnelie. Ind .2} 19 
Kansas City, Mo 350.0) 24. 
6} 19 
6 
5 
5 
6 


on. = 
| 
et ol ol td 
we bo 
bho th bb 


) SEP om? «Be 
tote 


ow 


~ 
eee ee ee ee ee et 


~~ 





Milwaukee, realness 39.6 | 

Minneapolis, Minn......... .-| 39.64 19 
Omaha, Nebr *37.5 | 48 
St. Louis, Mo 43. 20. 
St. Paul, Mino , 39.6 | 19. 


Po 
NNMNMNM NNW N Nb bho 


QO OO GO OC 90 Gt OO 90 OO 
x wale 





DOP Lop Lope NP bo Lop ty Lap to bop 





_ > 


SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Birmingham, Ala 337. ! 3. 00 
WESTERN. 


i ee | rr . 1039.6 19. 00 
Seaitle, Wash 1253.3 | 24.00 


ELECTROTYPERS: Finishers and molders. 


| 





NORTH CENTRAL. 


Chicago, IIL: 
Finishers 
ae nae we skeet 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Se ic ana ais 
eee 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Finishers : 
Molders (1456.3 | 27. 
Second molders............ 1550.0 | 24. 
Columbus, Ohio............. | 47.9 | 23.00 


1 Double time after 9 p. m. and on Saturday after 4 p. m. 

2 Time and one-ha!fon Saturday afternoon. 

3 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

4 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

5 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Double time after midnight, and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

7 Double time after 9 p. m. 

8 Double time after 8.30 p. m. and on Saturday after 3.30 p. m. 

9 Hlours vary, but total 48 per week. 

10 Seale became 47. 9 cents on July 1, 1918. 

1 Double time after 10 p. m. 

12 More than half of tae members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became ) 
cents on July 1, 1918. 

18 Secale became 58.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

14 Scale became 60.4 cents on June 1, 1918. 

15 Scale became 56.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 


83-43-48 | 2| 56.; | 27.00 
83-44-48 2 | 60.4 | 29.00 | 


Si-41HS 2 |? 45.8 | 22.00 
Si-44-448 2 |3 50. 24.00 | 


84-54-48 | | 47.9 | 23.00 
84-54-48 | 52. 25. 00 | 
84-54-48 | y 3.8 | 21.00 
83-53-48 | 3. 21.00 


~ > ~_ 
— _ 

torte 
Nr tS bo 


DS ee oS ee el 


tho bo bo bt 


_— i ee ee 
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\ sCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
RAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 


ntinued 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
ELECTROTYPERS: Finishers and moiders—C oncluded. 


























May 15, 1918 May 15, 1917 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— hate 
afi Mos. : 
= ion and |—— ‘aca =i | with — a 
: | For Full days; ed Fil days; 
| Per | For | 5un-| Saturdays;|"), 4) | Pet Saturdays; 
Per | week, j _. st days full week. holi | Per | week, full week, 
hour. | © full _ , | and | ie *hour., iuil | 
| time | 1me.| holi- "1 time. | 
| days 
j 7 i i 
NORTH CENTRAL—Cconcluded. | | 
Reqular rate | 
Davenport, Towa, and Mo- multiplied | 
ne and Rock Island, L1l.:! Cents.! Dolls. | by— |Cents.' Dollis, | 
| BME. .ccueeesactauaisan 156.3 | 27.00; 213 2 S.~§ «48 1... :. 56.3 | 27.00] a‘ ft. ait 
MOIGCTS . . a ccccccccccccccce 160.4 | 29.00) 2144 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 160.4 29.00 | § -§ -48 
Des Moines, lowa............ | 56.3 | 27.00; 214 42 &%—42-48 | 12 54.21} 26.00 | NS—43448 
atsent MERON, conc ok 6-00iwewwe 56.3 | 27.00! 514 49 R$_41_48 | 12 ' 52.1 | 25.00 s/-41-48 
nd Rapids, Mich......... 1 50.4 | 24.20 | 1} 2 84-48-48 | 12 } 37.5 | 18.00 | 83-42-48 
In lianapolis, Ind.: | 
PIREE. Cvacleneddsscvcens 150.0 | 22.00} 614) 42 8 4 —+4 | 12 §500} 22.00 8 4 -44 
OS eee eee Fe OL Loa eS 49 _— ee 12 152.31 23.00 | oT 
Kansas City, Mo............/ 50.0] 24.00] 11 2 | 8 -8 -48 | 50.0 | 24.00 | S$ -8 48 
Milwaukee, Wis. .....0.0..+« 50.0 | 24.00} 21} 2] 78-8 -48]...... 50.0 | 24.00 | 78 -8 48 
Minneapolis, Minn : | 
Finishers Tere a 24.00 8 1} “2 3 83 41-48 } 12 AOL | 24.00 x4 18 
Molders ria al oe sas Jig ga 56.3 | 27.00 5 14 42 | oF $i is | 12 3 127.00} S} 4} 18 
ymaha, Nebr.......-......-- 152.1} 25.00] 15 2 § -8 48 ]......) 52.1 | 25.00 | 8 -§ 48 
S s, Mo | 
Finishers ........ sows oe a 6.40 | 614 49 x} {1-48 | 12 1} 47.9 | 23.00 | S3_41 48 
MOMs s.t ha ciaiess ke oes a 157.3 | 27.50 | 615 #2 | 8i-44118 | 12 1 50.0 | 24.00 | S341 48 
St. Paul, Minn | ' } 
Qo Be ee eee 50.0 | 24.00} S14] 42 | S}-4} 18 | 12 | 50,0 | 24.00 | 83-41-48 
Molders.......- NS Ser peer ere 3 27.00} 814] 42 83-4148 | 12} 56.3 27.00 | S? 4148 
SOUTH CENTRAL. | 
| | 
Birmingham, Ala............ 1 50,0 | 24.00 | 1} 2 83-4148 | 42 150.0} 24.00 | R341 48 
rex.: | } 
So - 137.5 1 18.00 14 | = SC dt: a, 37.5 | 18.00 a .& 48 
So a eee ae 141.7] 20.00 1h 2 8 -8§ —18 c ah ow 20. OO 5 uf = 
} ty eer $5.8 | 22.00 1h 1} S -8 -48 |......| 45.8 | 22.00 8 -8 48 
li enn | 
nishers ...... ere eee e 143.8 | 21.00 14 2 84-54-48 | 12 |! 43.8 | 21.00 RL_-5L-48 
Rg i ac ik cian 147.9 | 23.00 1} 2 81-5}-48 12 |} 479} 23.00 R4-54-48 
Orleans, La.®.........-. 40.0 | 18.00 1} i} 0 §-5 45 12] 40.0] 18.00] 8-5 45 
| | 
WESTERN | 
er, Colo.: | | } | | | 
nishers.........+-+-2- ...1147.9| 23.00] 1214] 2 | 8-8-48]...... | 47.9 | 23.00 | § -8 -48 
Se eee 1354 2} 26.00 | 1245 2 | 8 -8 +48 | | 54.2] 26.00 8 -8 -48 
J. ae 5 3 | 27.00 | 1414 1} 8 -8 -48 | | 56.3 | 27.00 5 «8 68 
el rs 1956.3 | 27.00 i} 13 | 8 -8 -48 | | 56.3 | 27.00 Bf ah 
a Prancisoe, Cal.......-«-<| 62.5 | 3.0 1} = 8 -8 48 |......] 563 | 27.00 & -S +18 
SORSING, SV OUND 6 wos <ocsscenee 66.7 | 30.00) 1} 1} 8-5 45} 12 152.1} 25.00 | 8 -8 -48 


More than haif of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
* Double time after 9 p. m. 
Double time after 10 p. m., and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 
* Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
Double time after 8.30 p. m., and on Saturday after 3.30 p. m. 
® Double time after 10 p. m, and on Saturday after 5 p. m 
‘ Hours vary but total 48 per week. 
® Double time after 9 p. m. and on Saturday after 4 p. m 
’ Also batterymen and builders. 
’ Hours worked; maximum 8 hours on Saturday, 48 per week. 
‘ Seale became 54.2 cents on July 1, 1918. 
? Double time after 10 p. m. 
> Seale became 60.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 
'‘* Double time after midnight. 
15 More than half of the members received more than the seale; amount not reported. Scale became 62,5 
cents on July 1, 1918. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE Nv 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND \f\ 
1917—Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 


aan | Rate of 
Rate of wages— wages— 





Geographical division and oo 
city. Hours— 

: For Full days; 

Sun- Saturdays;|"). Per 

days full week. Per | week, 

and hour.} full 

holi- time. 


days. 





' 


. aes Reqular rate 

NORTH CENTRAL. | multiplied 

Chicago, IIL: |Cents.| Dolis. y— Cents.| Dolls. 
0 See oe . 90 350.0] 24.00 
Bohemian ' | 60 59.0 | 21. 24 
ae Ao 50.0 | 24.00 
SII 3303) oes aia'w'giee wien 5. 24. 00 
WON oo. scescse Soneee -o| 59. 5 26. 40 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
| SOR 
NDE, io cuaitiasés6 ve Seek j 

Cleveland, Ohio.............«| 

Columbus, Ohio 

Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
lineand RockIsland, Il 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas City, Mo 

BEMWEMOG, WAS. 655.5 ces 6 54. 

Des Moines, lowa | 54. 

Detroit, Mich........ CS ae | 60. 

Grand Rapids, Mich......... 345 

Minneapolis, Minn.........-.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Peoria, Il] 

St. Louis, Mo.: 





to 


_ ~ 

me Se 
Nt Op 

to do tS SO 
te 

Toe 


tome 
i 


26. 00 
19. 00 
30. 0G 
24.00 





— 

~ ad 
. 

— 

we 


o. 
IaOre 


ss 
=! 
a: 
7 
oo a 
oan? Sn ne 8 


— 
tom tor 


23. 00 
27. 00 
27. 0 
26. 00 
24. 00 
29. O4 
22. 00 
25. 00 
25. 50 | 
19. 20 | 


e 


~ boe 


we 





o~ 


bo 
LOROeaTereere 


S 
Soi. Oe hm 
' 





~ 


. Py . . . , 8 

Crewe count UBKwo 

Pt eet et et et et ee et 
Oe ed ds 


PP 0 tom top et 


PDP CMe enennnenr 


tome 





26.00 | 
26. 00 | 
25. 00 

23. 25 | 


22. 50 | 


Oe bo 


Se ere 
St. Paul, Minn : 
pi re 34s, 

Monotype operators 46. 


SOUTH CENTRAL, 





or Bom bh 
mr BS BS bo 
ZROnaE 


to toe 


Birmingham, Ala............ | 57, 

Sk ees 1512, 
Monotype operators 62.5 

Biovsten. Tex........<..... 1542! 
Monotype operators 

Little Rock, Ark 

Louisville, Ky 

Memphis, Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 





o 


© 


Ban 





- = = 
“1H DDH OHH Om & 





53.3 
1515.0 ; 


1 Double time after 3 hours and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 
2? Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amouat not reported. 
4 Rate in cents per hour. 

6 Double time after midnight. 

6 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale lec: 

60.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 

7 Double time after 9 p. m. 

8 Seale became 61.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

9 Double time after 4 hours. 

10 Except New Years, Memorial, and Thanksgiving Days, time and one-half. 
" ee A time after 3 hours. 

12 Double time after 11 p. m. 

18 Time and one-halfafter 10 p. m. 

14 Overtime rate plus 50 cents per day. 

15 Per 1,000 ems, nonpareil. 

16 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

17 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 

18 Double time after completion of 48-hour week. 

19 For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half. 
20 Double time after 10.30 p. m. 














Pred feet pred ee ft feet ph feed pee fed 
ROP ROP top Capt om t  b pe oe 


88 
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SION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15 
o}7--Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—ontinued. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS—( oncluded. 


























May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
al 
Rate of wages— jee cea 
hical divisi 1 scthieliatal — = 
eographical division anc ——_—_—_—___—_ - ~- vith 
Ce ety. , Hours— | Sie | Hours- 
; For Full days; urd a Full days; 
{ Per For Sun- Saturdays; half. Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week, | or. | days full week. | }9);_| Per | week,! full week. 
hour.| full |ii me | and di: . jhour.; full | 
| time. holi- si time. | 
days. 
—-- » | i = 
| Regular rate | 
WESTERN. | multiplied | 
Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents. Dolls. | 
Diam TNS 6 sacs lcceseccen 59.4 | 28.50] 114 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 4.2 | 26.00 s -S -48 
os Angeles, Cal...........- 62.5] 30.00] 1) | 2 8 -8 -48 |......) 60.4 | 29.00 S -8 -48 
ortland, OES 68.8 | 33.00 |2 103c.! 2108¢_| 8 -§ -48/ . | 65.6 | 31.50 & -& -48 
Salt Lak eC SAL ae 356.3 | 27.00 | 4) 14 | 58 -§ -48 356.3 | 27.00 | S -§ -48 
in Francisco, Cal Sten id scbeeeeie | 68.8 | 33.00 6j) 1} B -R 88 | 65.0 31.20] R -§ -48 
SN So tapi cass ese. | 78.6 | 33. 00 1} 1} 7-7 -42}.... 78.6 33. 00 7-7 -42 
Oke, WOM. . conc sscccss | 66.7 | 30.00 | 61; 1} 74-73-45 | 66.7 30.00 i 
| 
MACHINE TENDERS. 
NORTH CENTRAL, 
hicago, Tl: | | 
ae 60.2 | 28.90 | 713 2 88 -S -48 |...... 350.0 | 24.00 S -A\ -48 
0g ies uss 60.2 | 28.90 | 713 2 68 -8 -48 |...... 55.0 | 26. 40 Ss -S -48 
MEIIINEL, OIDs 6 on ac siesase 354.2 | 26.00 | 14 | i} 8 -8 -48 |...... 354.2 | 26.00 \ -S -48 
CRPEEEEEE, OREO... 200. 0s 362.5] 30.00; 614) 2 8 -8 -48 “ataee 362.5 | 30.00 X -§ ~—48 
Des Moines, lowa........... $44.2] 26.00; 14; 1 SB -8 88 bi .s0.- | 50.0 | 24. 00 Ss -& -48 
fe, ee 60.5 | 29.04 | 1} 2 88 -8 -48 | 60.5 | 29. 04 ® 8 49 
Kansas ( A, Ses 62.5 | 30.00} 14 14 5% -S§ -48 .| 62.5 | 30.00 8 8 -48 
OR, WIN coos... ese 954.2 | 26.00] 614 2 88 -§ -48 | | 54.2 | 26. 00 BS -& -48 
pe og er 1052.1 | 25.00 | 14 | 122 8 -8 -48 | -| 52.1 | 25. 00 S -S -48 
ee ee ..-.. 59.6 | 28.60 | 1324 2 § -8 -48 |.. 7 4.2 | 26. 1 R «Rt 49 
} . | 
! 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
2 Ay os Se 72.9 | 35.00 | 1144 2 48 -§ -48 | { | 72.9 | 35. 00 1S -S -48 
Little Rock, Ark........- -- 50.0 | 24.00) 14 i} 8-8 -48 | W.0 | 24. 00 *S -8 -48 
ro Oe eee 50.0 | 24.00 | e1} 2 8 -& -48 ...-| 47.9 | 2.00 EK -S§ -48 
Nashville, Tenn.............) 3.1 25.50} 13 2 S4-53-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 s1-54-48 
NOW SIUNONOS, BOs... 6s cses 53.3 | 24.00 | 514 14 74-74-45 |... 53.3 | 24.00 71-45 
| } | 
WESTERN. 
i 
los Angeles, Cal............ 62.5 | 30.00 wy 2 R -8 -48 60.4 | 29.00 ~ -S -48 
an Francisco, Cal.......... 75.0 | 36.00 | &13 | 1614 8 -& -48 1.3 | 34.20 s -8 -48 


| “| 


! Douole time after 10 p. m. and on Saturdays after 5 p. m 

2 Rate in cents per hour. 

* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 

4 Time and one-half after 10 p. m. 

6 45 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

€ Double time after midnight. 

7 Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completiorr of 4s-hour week. 

®§ Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

§ Scale became 60.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 

10 Seale became 61.5 cents on June 1, i918. 

! Double time after 4 hours, 

12 For New Year’s, Thanksgiving, and Memorial Days, time and one-half, 

‘8 Douole time after 11 p. m. 

'4 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive 

‘'s Double time after 10 p. m. 

‘6 Except for those who worked less than 6 days in the preceding week, who received single time for 
Sunday. 
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MACHINIST OPERATORS. 



























































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
————————— —— _ ee } —— 
| 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— aimed 
Mos. | iit ct 
Gentes division and Ve with | Wiens 
city. s— ar | urs— 
y | For | Fulldays; |, 53t | Full day 
Per For | 5U2- Saturdays; half Per | Saturda 
Per | weck, | (ver-| days| full week. | .5);. | Per | week, | full wer 
jhour.| full time and aon hour.! full | 
time. | U™@°-| holi- oe vim. 
days. 
| 
| | 
' Regular rate 
NORTH CENTRAL. multiplied 
|\Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cent , 
3 a re | 60.2 | 28.90 | 114 2 | 28-8 -48 |...... 350.0 | 24. 0) 28 -8 
se Ses | 60.5 | 29.04 14 2 28-8 -48 |...... 60.5 | 20.04 78-8 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 356.3 | 27.00} 414 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 356.3 ; 27.00 8 -8 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 558.31 28.00] 614] 72 8 -8 -48 |...... 58.3 | 28. 00 $-8 
cc) "eae 53.1 25.50) 814 1} & -8 -48 j...... 353.1 | 25. 50 | 8-8 
- ie "ae 58.3 28.00} 614] 72 8 -8 -48 |_..... 58.3 | 28. 0) 8 -S - 
vp ee" ee 55.2 26.50 | 914 1 278 -8 -48 |...... 04.7 | 26. 25 28 -8 - 
SOUTH CENTRAL. | 
a, Ras vicars soem —- 28.50 1080c.} (11) 8 -8 -48 j...... ).4 | 28. 50 | 8 -8 
Sy See a) re Roe os S$ -8 -48 |...... A eer 8 -% 
ee | 72.9 35.00, ®14 2 | %8-8-48 | 41] 72.9 | 35.00 | 138 -8 
oS | 56.3 27.00; it 14 28 -8 -48 |...... 56.3 | 27.00 | 28 
REVEINE TED ovine c.cec cece 54.2 | 26.00 | 414 2 28-8 -48 |...... | 54.1 | 24.52 | 28 -8 
Nasiyvale, TOD. ............ 62.5 | 30.00 13 2 | 8}-54-48 12 }356.3 | 27.00 | 8$-5 
New Orleans, La............ | 60.0 | 27.00 | 1414 13 | 74-74-45 |...... 60.0 ; 27.00 | 74-7 
WESTERN. | | | | 
ee | 81.3 | 39.00) 13} 2 | 8-8 -48)...... 81.3 39.00 | 8 -8 - 
Salt I ake City, Utah........|362.5 | 30.00 | 414 14 iG § -8 -48 | 3 |°62.5 | 30.00 8 -8 -4 
San Francisco, Cal........... | 75.0 | 36.00 | 414 14 8 -8 -48 |...... | 71.3 | 34.20 8 -8 - 
Se 185.7 36.00) 14] 1h 7-7 -42'...... | 85.7 | 36.00 7-7 
Spokane, Wash.............. 373.3 33.00 414) 1h} 74-74-45 |...... 373.3 33. 00 | 74-74-4 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
' | -_* 7 : { 
NORTH CENTRAL. 
TS Ser epee 364.6 | 31.00! 814 2 $8 -§ -48 |...... 358.3 | 28.00 28 -8 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 58.3 | 28.00; 1} 2 83-41-48 12 | 54.2 | 26. 00 83-41 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 1758.3 | 28.00} » 1} 2 2 83-41-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 $3-4! 
(oeumibas. Olio. ............ 52.1 | 25.00 | 14 2 S}-41-48 12 | 50.0 24. 00 83-4} 
Des Moines, Iowa...........-. 358.3 | 28.00) ¢14 2 189 -4 -48 12 | 54.2 | 26.00 83-4) 
Deteet, MicB.....:.......... 1958.3 | 28.00 | 614 2 83-44-48 12 343.8 | 21.00 83-41 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 341.7] 20.00; 13 2 83-48-48 12 |?41.7 | 20.00 84-4 
Kansas City, Mo............. 58.3 | 28.00; M14] 2 8-41-48 | 12 | 54.2] 26.00 83-41 
Deerwunkee, Wi8.........22.. 58.3 | 28.00 | 2 14 2 83-43-48 12 (454.2 | 26.00 8{-4! 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 56.3 | 27.00 | 14] 2 8-41-48 12 | 56.3 | 27.00 8}-41-45 








1 Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 

2 Hours vary but total 48 per week. 

3 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

4 Double time after midnight. , 

5 Seale became 66.7 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Double time after 4 hours. 

7 Time and one-halffor New Years, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days. ( 

8 Double time after 3 hours. 

9 Time and one-halfafter 10 p. m. 

10 Ratein cents per hour. 

11 Overtime rate plus 50 cents per day. 

1: Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, and 50 cents per day additional. 

13 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 

14 Double time after 10.30 p. m. 

15 Double time after 10 p. m. 

16 45 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

17 Scale became 60.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

18 84 hours on Thursdays and Fridays. 

More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 
60.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

20 Double time after 9 p. m. 
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IN SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
ITRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB — Continued 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS —Concluded 
| May 15, 191 M ] 
» sail Nae R ‘ 
Rate of w ive Mos ¢ 
raphical division and | l with 
city | | Hours: | Sat- Hi 
} } For Full days; {| ur- Full d 
| Per | F | sun-| Saturdays; | day I Sature 
| Per | week, or ‘ days} full week. half Per | we 1] wee 
hour.f full inal and | holi- hour.| ful 
time. | °°) holi- day | tii 
| days. 
{ CENTRAL—concluded. 
1, Nebr.: Regular rate | 
ftone  photorraphers multiplied 
d finishers, and cop- | Cents Dolls by Ce ] 
rotchers..............|'58.3 | 23.00 1h 2 283-4148 12 (152.1 | 25 83-4 
-etchers, routers, and | _ 
Oe RS Ae 158.3 | 28.00 14 2 2 8341-48 12 147.9 | 23.00 341-4 
ters and strippers 158.3 | 28. 00 1} 2 283-4148 12 8 | 2 Ri -4! AR 
(ty Ms c'b4 5 soc aveane | 56.3 | 27.00 Be: 2 83-41-48 12 3 1 27.0 84-41-48 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Si Se Oe D8.3 | 23. $44 2 R7-41-48 12 4.2: 26.00 < 
eee 38.3 | 28. 00 1} 2 2 Sj-4}-45 12 4.2 tr. OO . 
WESTERN. 
er, Colo Bee 2 ee eae 52.1 | 25.00 1! 2 R -§ -—48 ia ) 
nestes, Cal.......... 150.0 | 24.00 1} 2 8 -8§ -48 0.0 2 iN 
ind, Oreg 162.5 | 30.00 1} 2 ee . , ~ { 
Le City, Utah 1150.0 | 24. 00 1} 1} 8 8 ~48 y) 24.00 Qs 
ucised, Cal. 168.2) 30.00) 414 2 8 -4 -44 12) #0) 24 i od 
, Wash . 78.4 | 34. 50 1} 2 Ss -4 { i2 | 68.2 M) s 4 
i aes |) 07.3 | 27.50 13 2 oS -8 —415 4.9 ) o> -o 
| 
PRESS FEEDERS. 
NORTH CENTRAL 
ro, Ill.: 
linder presses, seniors... 143.8 | 21.00 613 2 § -& -48 8.5 | 18.50 . s 
Cylinder presses less than 
25 by 38 inches, juniors 32.3 | 15.50 6 1} 2 S -§ -48 29.2 14.00 . 18 
Coltand Universalpresses, 
juniors... oe 30.2 | 14.50 1} 2 8 -8 —-48 71) 13.% 
Platen presses.............| 29.2 | 14.00 i} 2 . . 25.0 | 15 . 
Operating 1 folding ma- 
chine ........ aes ... 46.9 | 22.50 1k 2 $ -§ -48 1:7! 2 
Operating 2 automati 
folding machines ... 53.1 | 25.50 1} 2 S -S ) 8 -& -48 
Operating 3 automatic 
folding machines. .-| 59.4 | 28.50 | 613 2 8 -S -48 2 ) . S 
Press assistants, single 
rotary presses...... -+ 46.9 | 22.50; 613 2 8 -8 -48 7 20.0 . 
Tension men, 2-ro}] Cottrell 
W-pave rotar’ presses...., 54.2 | 26.00 14 2 & -§ -48 23 S -8 -48 
Oilers, 2-roll Cottrell, 9- 
page rotary presses.......) 51.0! 24.50 613 2 s is 44.58 21.90 S -48 
Cincinnati, Onio: | 
Cylinder presses. ... Veta 37.5 18. GO 14 2 8 -8 —48 3 16. 00 8 8 —4R 
Uperators, assistants, au- | 
tomatic folding machines | 39.6 | 19.00 14 2 & -S -4s 
Operating 1 automatic | 
folding machine......... } 43.8 |§ 21.00 14 2 8-8 -48 
1 More than half ofthe members received more than the scale; amount t reported, 
4 Hours vary but total 48 per week 
$ Double time afior¥ p.m. 
4 Double time after 4 hours, triple time after S hours 
5 Scale became S1.8 cents on Sept. i, 91S 
6 Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 


7 Noscale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
8 And $2 for each additional machine. 
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May 15, 1915. May 15, 1917. 


Rate of 


tate of wages } 
vat ) ag Mos. | wages 

















Geographical division and | with 
city. | | Hours: Sat- Hours: 
For Full days; ur- Full d 
Per | Tor Sun-| Saturdays; | day |} Fer | Saturd 
| Per | week,| | days| full week. | half | Per | week,| full we 
(hour. full | sien ™! and | holi- | hour.| full | 
| time. |"! '€- | holi- | day. | | time. 
days., 
| | 
NORTH CENTRAL—Continued. | Regular rate | 
| multiplied 
Cleveland, Ohio: Cents.; Dolls. by  Cents.; Dolls. 
Folding-machine operators. 43.8 | 21.00) 114 | 2 8 -8 -48 |_..... 39.6 | 19.00 | — 
2-color cylinder presses.... | 39.6 | 19.00 | 1 14 2 8 -8 -48 |......|735.4 | 17.00 | & -s 
Cylinder presses over 34 
inches or folding ma- | 
chines. ...- aS OS ae 37.5 | 18.00 | 114 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 33.3 | 16.00 | S 
Cylinder presses(females)..' 35.4 | 17.00 114 2 8 -8 -48 (3) | (3) | 
\ssistants, platen presses. . 234.4 | 16.50 | 114 2 8-8 -48 __.... 730.2, 14.50 S 
Colt, Universal or cylinder | | 
presses, under 34inches. .; 31.3 | 15.00 | 11} 2 6-8-2) ..... 227.1 | 13.00; S 
Piaten presses. ............ 29.2 | 14.00; 114 2 B-6 -46 |. ..... 225.0 | 12.00 s 
Columbus, Ohio............. 37.5 | 18.00; 11} 2 48 -8 -48 .. 231.3 | 15.00 4s 
Davenport, lowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, I: 
Cylinder presses. .........- | 39.0 | 18.70 } 2 8 -8 -48 _.....| 33.3 | 16.00 . 
Platen presses............ 25.2 | 12.10 1} 2 8-8 -48 _.....| 20.8 / 10.00 S 
Des Moines, lowa: | 
Cylinder presses.........- 7-51 18.00; 114 2 & -& -48 ae Se bee s 
Folding-machine operators.) 37.5 | 18.00 114 2 S -8 -48 |. 233.3 16.00 S 
Rotary presses............. 239.61 19.00 113 2 S -§ -48 |. ..| 35.4 | 17.00 S 
Detroit, Mich.: | 
Cylinder presses, over 62 | 
A EO ee -| 41.7 | 20.00. 51} 2 83-41-48 12 39.6 | 19.00 S| 
Cylinder presses, 25 by 38 | 
inches and over.......... 37.5 18.00 1} 2 Sj-4}-48 12 | 35.4 | 17.00 S 
Cylinder presses less than | 
25 by 38inches.......... 33.3 16.00 1} 2 Sj-41-48 12 | 31.3 , 15.00 8 
Automatic presses, or | 
Kelly presses, hand fed.. 33.3 16.00; ®1} 2 Sj-4}-48 12 31.3 | 15.00 s 
Platen presses............. 131.3 15.00} 514 2 Sj-4i-4s 12 | 29.2 , 14.00 Ss! 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Cyl- | 
inder presses............. 231.3 15.00) ®1} 2 18 -& -48 31.3 15.00 48 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Cylinder presses, pony..... 33.3 16.00) 713 2 48-8 -48 __.... 28.3 13.56 &-S 
Cylinder presses.........- 39.6 19.00 1} 2 8-8 -48 ...... 34.5 | 16.56 S 
iKkansas City, Mo.: | 
Cylinder presses, patent 
SS Se eae er 839.6 19.00 1} 2 ‘8 ~§ -46 |......) 37.3 | 18.00 48 
C_linder presses, 24 by 36 | 
inches or over, or auto- 
eee 837.5 | 18.00 | 914 2 48-8 -48 _..... 35.4 17.00 “5-8 
Rotary web presses........ $37.5 | 18.00 | 914 2 £3:-§ ~-46 i...... 35.4 17.00 | 48 -s 
Cylinder presses, less than ati 
24 by 36inches........... 133.3 16.00 91} 2 48-8 -48 ...... 31.3 15.00 48 -S 
Platen presses............. 1125.0 | 12.00 %14 2 48-8 -48 ......: 22.9. 11.00! 48 -s 


1 Double time after midnight. 

2 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

3 No seale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

4 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

6 Double time after 5 hours. 

6 Double time after 10 p. m. 

? Double time after 4 hours, and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

8 Scale became 41.7 cents on June 15, 1918. 

® Double time after 9 p. m.- 

% Scale became 37.5 cents on June 15, 1918. 

1 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reperted. Scale became 2 
cents on June 15, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15. 1917, 
i | ‘ 
Rate of wages | Rate of 
| Mos. wages 
vographical division and | nice | with 
city. ‘ Hours: Sat- Hours 
| For Full days: ur- Full days: 
| Per - Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, | ,, er- davs} full week. | half Per | week,| full week. 
jhour.| full |rime,| and holi- hour.) full 
| time. | "| holi- day. | time. 





RTH CENTRAL—concluded 





Milwaukee, Wis.: | 
Cylinder presses, 25 by 38 | 
inches or over, or auto- Reguiar rate 





matic feed, or folding- | multiplied 
machine operators, or | Cents. Dolls. | by \ cents.) Dolls 
assistants and joggers..../137.5 | 18.00} 215 | 2 | 38 -§ -48 | 4 1h. 75 8 -S§ -48 
(Operating 1 folding machine 440.6 | 19.50 | 21 2 | 38 -§ +48 s.0 | 18.25 3% -§ -48 
Operating 2 folding ma- | | 
ae Aitkin aca deen ok 546.9 | 22.50 1} 2 38 -§ 48 44.3 | 21.25 3& 8 48 
(ylinder presses, less than 
25 DY Se imches........... 629.2 | 14.00 213 2 78 -8 -48 |......) 26.6 | 12.75 38 -& -48 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Cylinder presses...:....... 732.5 | 16.09} 213 82 99 -4 -49 i2. 32.5] 16.09 ’ { 
Platel Presses. .......... . 1033.5 | 11.63) 214 $2 9 -4 -49 12: 23.5] 11.63 1-4 
St. Louis, Mo.: | 
Cylinder presses, 24 by 36 
inches and over...... -- {439.0 | 18.70 | 21} 2 8 -§ -48 .. 35.4 | 17.00 & -& -48 
Cylinder presses less than 
24 by d6inches........... 32.1} 15.40; 213 2 8 -§-48 .... 20.2) 14.00 S -& +48 
Operacing on 2 automatic 
machines fess than 24 by 
SB eas shcasse<eeel Oa | BE:75 215 2 § -§ -4S . 16.9 | 22.50 \ -S —48 
(Assistants, rotary web 
cc cawheneaokuaeae 50.4 | 24.20 1 2 8-8 48 45.8 | 22.00 S -S -48 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Cylinder presses........... 34.9 | 17.26 | 1214 132 9 -4 49 12 | 32.5 | 16.09 19 -4 -49 
Helpers on rotary web | | 
er ee 37.3 | 18.26 | 1214 32 79 -4 -® 12; 34.9, 17.09 uv 4 -49 
Wichita, Kans. : 
CIs ob 0a 0 wales ---/131.3 | 15.00} 214 2 38 -§ -48 31.3 | 15.00 3s -§ -48 
PONIES baal bags iwatavoses 1125.0 | 12.00 | 214 2 38 -8 -48 25.0 | 12.00 | és -8 -48 
| 
SOUTH CENTRAL, 
Dallas, Tex.: | 
Cylinder presses........... } 37.5 | 18.00 | 14 2 8-8 -48 : 3.3} 16.00 S -& -48 
Press assistants............ | 37.5 | 18.00 | 1} 2 S -S -48 ..-| 31.3 | 15.00 | A ik 
Houston, Tex.: Cylinder 
DUE kv ncvintiounscececovci ene 4an.0{i ti 2 48 -8 -4S8 4: 31.3) 15.00 & -8 -48 
Little Rock, Ark.: | 
Cylinder presses ........... | 29.2; 14.00; 14 2 § -S -48 29.2) 14.00 s -S -48 
Cylinder presses, news- | 
Peper Gfices ............. | 31.3} 15.00 | 1} 2 8 -& -48 _. 1 34-3) 15.00 8 & -48 
Platen presses. ............ 16.7) 8.00; 4° %2 8-8 48 |......1) B71 8.00] 8 -S -48 


1 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, Scale became 
43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 

2 Double time after midnight. 

8 Hours vary but total 48 per week. 

4 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 46.9 
cents on July 1, 1918. 

§ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 53.1 
cents on July 1, 1918. 

6 Scale became 35.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 

7 Scale became 39.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

8 For Sundays, July 4, and Christmas; other holidays, time and one-half. 

* Work 49 hours, paid for 494. 

10 Seale became 28.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

it More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

12 Double time after 4 hours. 

13 For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 

1444 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 

4% For § ys, Labor Day, and Christmas; other holidays, time and one-half, 
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May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917. 

























































































































Rate of | 
| Rate of wage. iis wages— 
Geographical division and | ee fe a ee with 
P city. | Hours: Sat- | | Hours: 
For | Full days; | ur- | Full da: 
Per | For | Sun-| Saturdays; | day rer | Saturda 
Per | week, | jver.| days| full week. | half | Per | we “7 full wee! 
hour.} full time. and holi- | hour.| full | 
time. holi- day. time. | 
days. 
j | 
| | 
SOUTH CENTRAL—concluded. | 
| Regular rate | 
Louisville, Ky.: multiplied | 
Attendant on lautomatic | Cents.) Dolls. by— Cents., Dolis. 
feed cylinder press....... 33.3 | 16.00) 11) 2 S448 12 | 30.2} 14.50 83-4 
Attendant on 2 automatic 
feed cylinder presses.....) 37.5 | 18.00} 11} 2 83-4448 12 | 34.4 | 16.50 834 
Cylinder presses........... 32.3 | 15.50 | 114 2 Sp4idis 12 | 29.2 | 14.00 8-4 
Piaten prosses . ........-.-. 25.0] 12.00; 114 2 841-48 12 | 21.9 | 10.50 824 
Memphis, Tenn.: Cylinder 
presses . Bitetitn sess] Oe ae 14 2 28 -8 -48/...... 28.1 | 13.50 28 —s 
Nashville, Tenn. : 
Cylinder presses Peaeiea cae 327.1 | 13.00 1 2 28 -8 +48 SS eed 27.1 | 13.00 28 -s 
Cylinder presses (females). .!3 20.8 | 10.00 if 2 $8 -8 -481...... | 20.8 | 10.00 28 
Assistants, platen presses . .|3 22.9 | 11.00 14 2 38 -8 -48 |......] 22.9 | 11.00 28 -x 
New Orleans, La.: Cylinder | 
BR 6s gt actade sects 34.4 | 16.50 1} 1} 8 -8 -48 |...... 31.3 15.00 | 8 -§ 
WESTERN. 
Butte, Mont.: | 
Cylinder presses........... |3 37.5 | 18.00 14 2 8-8 -48 1. ..... | 37.5 | 18.00 ee 
Platen presses............. 828.1 | 13.50 1} 2 8 -8 -48|...... 28.1 | 13.50 8-8 
Denver, Colo.: Cylinder | | 
NON dat akin wh owda die nasie<« 39.6 | 19.00} 414 2 8 -8 48 |...... 35.4 | 17.00 8 -s 
Los Angeles, Cal.: | | 
Cylinder presses........... 39.6 | 19.00} 114 2 8 -8 -48 |......) 35.4 | 17.00 | 2 =e 
Platen presses......... -cee] 33-3 | 16.00 | 114 2 8 -8 +48 }...... 29.2 | 14.00 8 -8 
Universal presses .......... 35.4 | 17.00] 114 2 8 -8 -48/...... 31.3 | 15.00 | 8-8 
Pertland, Oreg.: | 
Cylinder presses......... ..1337.5] 18.00! 4] 1 eet... 34.4 | 16.50 | § -s 
PIRte PUOSEOS . . 5... es $31.3 | 15.00 1} 1} 8 -8 -48 |...... 29.2 | 14.00 | 8-8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Press | 
assistants, cylinder presses .| 37.5 | 18.00 14 1} 8 -8 -48 |...... 331.3 | 15.00 | 8 -s 
= Francisco, Cal.: | 
Glaten presses 92200000 40.6} 19.50] 1th 1} ef? > 34.4 | 16.50 | 8 -S 
Platen presses... .. Lipuccoa 34.4 | 16.50} 114 1} 8 -8 -48 ]...... 28.1 | 13.50 | 8 —S 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Cylinder presses........... 39.6} 19.00] 4] 14 S$ -§-48 }...... 35.4 | 17.00 | & -s 
FeOis PECRSOS . .. 2... eco 33.3 | 16.00 1} 14 8 -8 -48 30. 2 50 S$ -S 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Cylinder presses........... 334.4) 16.50] 113 2 8 -8 -48 |-2-- 34.4 | 16.50 8 -8 
Colt, Golding, or Uni- | 
versal presseS............] 329.2 | 14.00; 113 2 8 -8 -48/...... 29.2 | 14.00 | 8 -S 
Platen presses. .... fine sa 28.1 | 13.50 | 1]} 2 8 -8 -48 oo 28.1 | 13.50 8-8 

















PRESSMEN: Cylinder. 









NORTH CENTRAL. 










Chicago, Ill.: 
Operating 1 cylinder press 
not over 28 by 42 inches 
and not more than 3 | | 
















platen presses ........... 53.1 | 25.50 | 51} 2 28 -8 -48 |...... 47.9 | 23.00 28 -8 -4s 
Operating 1 single-roll ro- | | 
tary poate (web prems)...| 64 6 | 31.00 | 514 - 28 -§ -48 |...... 59.4 | 28. 50 28 -8 -48 







1 Double time after midnight. 

2 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
4 Double time after 4 hours. 

5 Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 
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VY SCALE OF WAGES AND-HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 


PRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB —Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder —Continued 




















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— en es 
ina % | Mos. ' 
iphical division and | aaitenete UW with | 
city. | | ours— Sate Hours-— 
For Full days; | pqay Full days; 
Per F Sun- Saturdays;} h: if | Per | Saturday 
Per | week, ton days full week. holi Per | week, ; full week, 
hour.| Tull ahead and 10" Thour.| full 
time, | *™e- | holi- day. time, | 
| days. 
; CENTRAL—Ccontinued. | 
| | | 
1!].—Concluded. | Regular rate 
ng 1 Cox duplex | multiplied | 
; or 1 Goss flat-bed |Cents. Doils. | by— Cents.' Dolls. 
Dncscuetbindkeeshenaes | 66.7 | 32.00} 113 si s8-6-@1..... 61.5 | 29.50 28 -§ -48 
ing 1 double impres- | 
, 2 sheets to 1 cylin- | | 
r, 1 or 2color press... .| 67.7 | 32.50 PS ea 238 -8:-48 |...... 62.5 | 30.00 S uff =i 
ting 1 single-roll ro- | 7 | 
press ov er 57 inches 3.! 69.8 | 33.50 |} 113 2 S¢ 8 «48 | 64.6 1. 00 8 -§ 48 
ting 2-roll Cottrell 96- | 
» rotary press, or 1- | 
magazine press, ....| 82.3 | 39.50] 114 2 .§ -3 -481...:.. 77.1 | 37.00 28 —8 -48 
rating 1 press with Up- 
n attachment 4....... 59.4 | 28.50 | 114 2 $8 -8 -48 |...... 54.2 | 26.00 3 -S -48 
mati, Ohio: ‘ : 
iting 1 double cylin- 
ror2color presses over 
SE er ee 57.8 | 27.75 14 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 57.8 | 27. 75 3 -S -48 
rating, rotary web | 
resses, first position..... 59.9 | 28. 75 1} 2 8 -§ -48 |...... 59.9 | 28.7 S -§ -48 
rating 1  sinyle-color 
larris press or 1 auto- | 
3 38.0) 18.25 | 14 2 | 8 -§ -48 |...... 38.0 | 18.25 , 48 
| 
f 43. 2 20.75 | 1} 2 | S 6 -& bo ncse 43.2 | 20.75 Ss -48 
47.4|22.75| 2] 2 eee | 17.4 | 22.75 . 18 
rating 2 single presses | | | 
over 53 inches or Ldouble | 
wr 2-color press less than | | 
sinches... as ---| 54.7 | 26.25 | 1} 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 54.7 | 26.25 S -§ -48 
rating 4 bag presses....| 55.7 | 26.75 | 14 2 8 -8 -48 |...... a. 7 | 2H. 75 Ss -S -48 
ho eae a 59. 0 24. 00 614 2 8 -§ -48 }......743.S ] 2] ) R. «8 8 
nous, Ohio tats aoe haat 149.0 | 23.50} 644 14 28 -8 -48 |......| 42.7 | 20.50 2S -8 -48 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- | j fe 4 | 
and Rock Island, Mi. | 
rating 1 cvlinder and 2 | | 
laten presses or 2 eylin- | } } 
GOP BEER ieee ccs 5 96.1 | 26.95 14 S |. S-O8 88 4... 2.. 49.0 | 23.50 8 ~§ -48 
See SUD. cs. 5: 0.4) 24.20] 13 2 | & -8 -48 13.8 | 21.00 8 -S -48 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 17.9] 23.00] 61h} 2 | B -8 -48 |...... 13.8 | 21.00 5-6-8 
erating rotary presses...) 52.1 | 25.00 | 614 2 | 5-5 28 I....... 417.9 | 23.00 S -S -48 
Detroit, Mich.: 
yperating 1 double cylin- | | 
der or 2-color press.......| 52.1 | 25.00 | 814 2 83-4)-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 <j—44 -48 
Operating 2 presses...... . 0.0] 24.00 | 814 2 | 8j-4}-45 12 | 47.9 | 23. 00 “7 4,-45 
Operating 1 double-roll ro- | | 
| = ee 54.2 | 26.00 | 814 2 | 83-44-48 | 12 | 52.1 | 25.00 Si-4{-48 
perating 1 Kelly auto- | | 
matic or Harris press....| 43.8 21.00; 14] 2 | 83-41-48 | 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 83-44-48 
perating 1 Standard press | 39.6 } 19. 00 ws? Se 83-42-48 | 12 | 37.5] 18.00 Si-4}-48 


‘ Double time after 3 hours, and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 
* Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
Or Scott rotary press or 1 single-roll 80-page Goss rotary press, or in charge of 2-roll magazine rotary 
Ss, or operating 1 double-roll rotary press, or second man on double-roll Cottrell rotary press. 
' Or | double-cylinder jlat-bed perfecting press, or 3 patent inside blanket presses, or 1 press larger than 
2Sby 42inches and not more than 3 jop presses, or 2 Kidder ticket presses, or 2 automatic presses, or 2 Kelly 
presses, or 2 Ostend presses, or 2 Stokes & Smith automatic presses, or 2 Harris presses. 
» Or 2 single-roll presses less than 53 inches, or 1 cylinder and 3 platen presses. 
® Dounle time after midnight. 
’ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
* Double time after 5 hours. 


) 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Continued. 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 


| 
} 
| : | i te of 
Rate of wages boven 
ey , eS | Mos. ss 
Geozraphical division and | 


city. | Hours— 


For . 

Full days; 

Per Sun- 2. Jurday Per 
For Saturdays; half Per 


days 

ver- : y - 

over) and full week. holi- | hour. 
day. 


| 
tase nligeiiaectatatagiiici = | 
at | Honr 


| Per | week, 
jhour.} full 
| time, 





time. holi- 





days. 





| | 
NORTH CENTRAL—con!inued. | Regular rate 
| multiplied 
Girand Ranids, Mich.: Onp- |Cents.! Dolls. by— 
erating 1 or 2 presses | 43.81 21.00] 112; 2 28 -§ -48 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | : 
Operating 1 or 2 evlinder 
or alltomatie presses 52.1 | 25.00; 913 : -§ -48 
Operating rotary web 





-30 | 813 a ~& -48 


Operating 1 evlinder press, 
over 24 by 36inches, and | 
2 platen presses 4 ........ 

Operating 1-or 2 evlinder | 
presses 24 hy 36 inches or 


Operating 2 cylinder 
presses, under a fore- 


Operating 1 evlinder press 
24 by 36inches or under 
and 2 platen presses ... 
Operating 1 press over 2 
by 36, up to 38 by 56 
INE oi oo ok dws e's ons 
Operating 1 double-roll ro- | 
tary press 
Milwankee, Wis.: Onerating 
1 or 2eylinder presses, or 
one 3-evlinder patent in- 
13 |! 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Foremen over 4 or more 
13} 
13 yi 


Operating 1 or 2 presses... i; 
ee 


Operating 3 presses... ... 
Omaha, Nebr.: Operating 1 | 
or 2 presses..... 
Peoria, [l.: 
In charge of 2 presses or 1 
eviinder and 2 
presses ; . 20. 13] 
In charge of 3 presses 1 45.8 22. 13] 
In charge of 4 presses...... 50). 24. 13} 
In charge of 5 or more | 
IR ack ceca 054 56.3 | 27.00 | 13 
' Double time after 10 p. m. 
? Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
? Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
4 Orin charge of 2 or more cylinder presses, or 2 cylinder presses 24 })\ 36 inches or over. 
5 Seale became 60.4 cents on June 15, 1918. 
6 Double time after 9 p. m. 
7 Seale heeame 47.9 cents on June 15, 1918. 
8 Or 1 press over 38 by 456inches, or one 2-color or 1 double-ender press. 
® Seale hecame 54.2 cents on June 15, 1918. 
1° Seale hecame 50 cents on June 15, 1918. 
0} Seale became 59.4 cents on June 15, 1918. 
12 Seale necame 54.2 cents on July 1, 1918. 
13 Double time after midnight. 
4 Scale became 61 cents and 48 hours on June 1, 1918. 
% For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 
16 Work 49 hours, paid for 493. 
17 Scale became 53 cents and 48 hours on June 1, 1918. 
18 Scale became 59 cents and 48 hours on June 1; 1918. 
19 Double time after midnight and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
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117--Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB~— Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Continued. 





May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
oe 
Rate of wage he endl 
Mos. | 
ozraphical division and ——-_—— _ =-""9 See 
bai —— Hours— = Hours— 
: For | = Fuilldays: Lardy Full days; 
-| Per For | Sun- Saturdays; Ses if Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, over days full week, | noli Per | week,| full week. 
hour.! full ti “| and | a, | hour. | full 
| time. *| holi- | mys time, | 
| days. 
\ORTH CENTRAL—Concluded. Regular rate | | 
| multiplied | 
<t. Louis, Mo.: Cents, Dolls, by— Ce nts. Dolls. 
operating 1 press.......... 43.5 | 20.90]! 14 2 8 -3 -48 |......| 39.6 | 19.00 8 -8 -48 
Operating 2 presses under | 
24 by 36inches?........./ 48.1 | 23.10 | 114 2 8 -§ -48 ; 43.8 21.00 & -S -—48 
Operating 1 evlinder press | 
over 24 by 36inches and | 
1 or 2 platen presses 3....! 52.7 25.30 eB | 2 & -8 -48 47.9 23.00 & -§ -48 
yperating 1 press over 24 | | 
by 36inches and 1 auto- | 
matic press, or one 2- | j 
color Harris press over 
15 by 18 inches, or 2 | 
automatic presses .......| 61.9 | 29.70 | 113 | 2 § -8 -48 5.3 27.00 § -S -48 
Operating 1 Harris press 
15 by 18 inches or under 
and 1 or 2 platen presses.| 53.9 | 25.85 | 114 | 2 § ~s.-48 |. 49.0 23.50 ‘28 
Operating 1 single ordouble | 
roli rotary press.........| 63.0 | 30.25 | 114 | 2 | 8 -8 -48 |.. &7:3 | 27.86 & -§ -48 
Operating second position, | 
double-rol] rotary press # | 56.1 26.95 | 11} | 2 & -S -48 51.0 24.50 8 -§ -48 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Operating 1 single and 1 | | | 
double evlinder press....°52.1 25.00 | 613 72] 83-41-48 | 12) 51.0 24.50 8g -4 -49 
Operating 2single presses... ° 46.9 22.50 | ®13 72 S3-4]-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 §y -4 -49 
in charge of single-rotar, | | 
Cae Si Cea penrese } 53.1 | 25.50 | 613 72 S?-41-48 12 | 52.1 25.00 §9g -4 -49 
In charge of double-rotary | 
A eg te 57.3 | 27.50; 13) 72 83-4148 12 56.3 27.00 ®9 -4 -49 
In charge of triple-rotary | 
a aie cake sccie-= ..-.| 63.5 | 30.50 | ©13 12 3-41-48 12 | 62.5 30.00 &9 -4 -49 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Birmingham, ‘la.: 
Operating 1 press.......... 936.5 | 17.50 | 1014 | 2 as 8: ~48 f... 36.5 17.50 1 § -§ -48 
Operating 2 presses........ 44.8 / 21.50 | 1013 | 2) "8-8 -48 |......, 44.8 21.50 11 § -& -48 
In charge of 1 cylinderand | 
2or more platen presses ...°50.0 24.00 11} 2 1g <8 -48 50.0 24.09 11g§ -§ -48 


In charge of 2 or 3 cylinder | 
and 2 or more platen | 
MR a Sits Scie Rats ows 153.1 25.50 , 1013 2 | 11§ -§ -48 |.. 53.1 25.50 11 § -& -48 

In charge of 4 or more cy]- | 
inder and 4 or more | 
platen presses ...........1957.3 | 27.: 


x 
—_ 
on 
te 

F 

Ft 
os 

SF. 
~ 


27. 50 | 1 § -S8 -48 


! Double time after midnight. ‘ ; 

2 Or 1 press under 24 by 36inches and 2 platen presses, or 1 single Harris press 15 by 18 inches or under, 
or | platen press without automatic feed and 1 cylinder press under 24 by 36 inches, or 1 automatic press. 

3 Or 1 press 24 by 36inches or over and 1 press with automatic feed, or 1 auto press and 2 platen presses. 

‘ Or operating 1 press 68 inches or over, or 1 double perfecting press, or 2 presses 24 by 36 inches and 
over, or 1 press under 24 by 36inches and 1 automatic press, or one 2-color press, or one 2-color Harris press 15 
by 18 inches or under, or 2 single Harris presses 15 by 18inches or under, or 1 press 24 by 30 inches or over 
and 1 single Harris press 15 by 18 inches or under. 

5 Seale became 54 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Double time after 4 hours. 

7 For Memorial and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 

* Work 49 hours, paid for 493. 

® More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

‘© Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

" Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
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May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917, 











Rate of 


Rate of wages— 
S wages— 


] 

Geemracmical division sad (TF 

city. | | Hours— 

, | | For | Full d 

Per | For Sun- Per | Saturd 

Per | week, days Per | week, full we 
hour.| full and hour.| full 

time. | 


over- 
ime. ; 
time holi- 





time. 





| days. 








SOUTH CENTRAL—concluded. | ' Regular rate 
| multiplied 
Dallas, Tex.: Cents.| Dolls, | 
Journeymen, shops A...... | 56.3 | 27.00 2 8 -8 -48 
Journeymen, shops B | 57.3 | 27.50 >. 8 -8 -48 
In charge of 2 or more | 
SS eee 60.4 | 29.00 Soe a 8 -8 -48 
Houston, Tex.: | | 
In charge of 1 cylinder and | 
1 or more platen presses | | 
or 2 or more cylinder | 
IS iis Gevetcenant sen | 52.1 i 8 -8 -48 
Operating 4 pre 5.6 ; 8 -8 -48 |... 
| SaaS 139.6 | 19. 8 -8 -48 | 
Little Rock, Ark.: Operating | 
1 cylinder and 1 platen | 
press or 2cylinder presses |! 42.7 ; 38 -8 -48 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Operating 1 press, or 1 pony 
press and 1 platen press... 39.6 ‘ S}41-48 
Operating 1 press over 25 by’ 
38 inches and 2 platen | 
presses, or1 Harris press, | 
or 1 Kidder press........ | 42.7 
Operating 1 cylinder press 
and 1 automatic-feed 
press. . | 47. , 83-44-48 
Operating 2 presses 5. 4 8]-4}H4s8 
Operating 2 automatic feed 




















a 83-44-48 
Memphis, Tenn. : | 
In charge of 2 cylinder | | 
Die ene nneesuss so 52. 25. 88 -8 -48 | 
Operating 1 press 37. &. Pais 88 -8 -48 | 
Operating 2 presses | 47, ‘ 38 -§ +48 | 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
In charge of 2 presses. ..... 1 43. et ee 8 -8 —48 
Operating 2 141. | 8 -§ 48 
In charge of magazine ro- 
tary p 
Assistants, first, on rotary 
press . 2; *%8-8 48 
Assistants, second, on ro- | 
tary } 
New Orleans, La.: Operat- 
ing 1 or 2 presses, or platen 
and combination auto- | 
matic press 


88 -§ 48 


WESTERN. 


Butte, Mont .¢ : 61h 8 -8 +48 | 62.5 | 30.00 
Denver, Colo.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses... .| 59. 4 * 71 8 -8 +48 54.2 | 26.00 
In charge of 1 to 4 presses...) 63.5 | 30.50 | 7 if 8 -8 +48 58.3 | 28.00 
In charge of 5 presses 32.50 | 745 8 -8 -48 62.5 | 30.00 


1 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
2 For New Year’s Day, July 4, and Thanksgiving Day, time and one-half. 

3 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

4 Double time after midnight. 

5 Scale became 75 cents on July 6, 1918. 

6 Double time after 4 hours and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

' Double time after 4 hours, 
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’ 



































‘ May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— = ona 
Mos. " 
; oluc i) Seen ne se ecene re : } 
I me is Hours Ww = | Hours— 
: ’ For Full days; |, 4... | Full day 
Per | p Sun- Saturdays; ge _ Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, hed days full week. o- Per | week, full week, 
hour.| ‘full | °°] and holi- hour.| full 
time. time. holi- day. | time. 
days. } 
pe =, See oF = 
| 
w ESTERN—Concluded. Regular rate 
multiplied | 
\nveles, Cal.: i\Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.) Dolls. | 
n cliarge of presses........ } 59.4 | 28.50] 115 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 2 | 26. 50 | 8 -8 -48 
Operating 1 or 2 presses, or | 51.0 | 24.50} } 13 2 8 -8 -48 |. 46.9 | 22.50 | 8 -8 +48 
i vylinder and 2 platen 
Operating 1 Cox or Goss | 
2 EF eee 56.3 | 27.00 iy} 2 8 -8 -48 52.1 | 25.00 oll 
Portland, OFOE.. -.-.-cee.0-- | 53.1 | 25.50 1} 1} 8 -8 -48 16.9 22.50 | R -§ -48 
Salt Lake City, — sa talent 250.0} 24.00) 215) 1 8 -8 48 “00 | +00 | . 2 on 
Sa inciseo, Cal.: | } } 
irge of 2 or more cyl- 
ler presses, or 2 or 
cylinder presses 
{ 1 or more platen 
presses, orl cy linder and | 
or more platen presses..| 68.8 | 33.00} 11} 31) 8 -8 -48 |......! 62.5 | 30.00 § -8 48 
In charge of 1 cylinder and | 
2 platen presses..........| 62.5 | 30.00} 215] 314 8 -8 -48 |.... 56.3 | 27.00 8 -§ -48 
Operating 1 flat-bed web 
I eS DERE | 62.5 | 30.00] 11h] 314 | 8 -8 -48 |......! 62.5 | 30.00 8 -8 -48 
O ting 2 cylinder, cr 1 | j 
linder and 2 platen | | 
a. Se ee ee | 59.4 | 28.50] !14] 414 | 8-8 +418 -..| 06.3 | 27 s- § -+4 
Operating | hand joband 1 | 
r 2 platen presses, or 1 | 
ind job and 1 aute | | | } | 
natie platen press...... | 56.3 | 27.00) 114] 344] 8 4s 4) | (4 ‘ 
Operatimg 5 press... ........ | o4.2 | 26.00 | 214 314 8 -8 -48 |......} 50.0 | 24.00 | & -& -48 
Operating 1 hand job press./; 50.0 | 24.00) 114) 313 8 -8 -48 }...... (4) (3 4) 
Seattle, Wash.: | | | 
in charge of presses...... -° 62.5 | 30.00; 13 14 8 -8 -48 |...... | 56.3 | 27.00 | 8 -§ -48 
Opeiay 1 or 2 presses... ./6 57.3 | 27.50! 1h i} 8 -8 -48 |...... | 51.0 | 24.50 i 8-46 
Spokane, Wash.: 
In charge of 2 or more 
WINDY ks htc gents ok aie 8 62.5 | 30.00 11} : 8:8 48)... . | 57.3 1 27.50 5 «al «ih 
Operating 1 or more presses | 55.2 | 26.50; 113 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 0.0 1 24.00 8 -8§ -48 
Operating 1 cylinder and 3 
platen presses... .....-...| 57.3 | 27.50 11} 2 $8 =06 |...... 52.1 | 25.00 8-8 48 
Operating 1 cylinder, or 1 | 
automatic press.......... | 50.0 | 24.00 114) 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... 13.8 | 21.00 | 5-8 -45 
PRESSMEN: Platen. 
| j ! } 
NORTH CENTRAL. | 
Chicago, IIL.: | 
Operating 1 to 3 presses....| 43.8 | 21.00 , 7 13 | 2 88-8 48 ]...... 938.5 | 18.50 8§ -§ -48 
Operating 4 presses........] 46.9 | 22.50) 714] 2 88 -§ -48 /...... 41.7 | 20.00 88 -§ +48 
Operating 5 presses........ 50.0 | 24.00 | 714 2 88 -8 -48]...... 44.8 | 21.50 88 -§ -48 
Operating 6 presses........ 53.1 | 25.50 | 714 2 88-8 -48 ]...... 947.9} 23.00 88 -§ 48 
Operating 1 combination | 
press with web attach- | 
OU Sica ead si ain te tae eek 51.0 | 24.50 | 714 2 88 -§8 -48;...... | 45.8 | 22.00 88-8 -48 











1 Double time after midnight. 

2 Scale became 63.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918, 

8 For Labor Day, double time. 

* No scale in effect on May 15, 1917, 

5 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

6 Scale became 68.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918, 

7 Double time after 3 hours and on Saturday after completion of 48-hour week. 

8 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

® More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
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ee ee si 
2 celia Rate of 
Rate of wage wages— 
Geographical division and |{—————_____ ienttitiel writ 
sate _— Hours— —_ Ho 
é For.| Full days; eday Fu 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; half Per Sa 
Per | week, | 5yer-| days} full week. | },0);.| Per | week, fi 
hour.| full time. and day hour.} full 
time. “| holi- ii time. 
days. 
ee ae ne = ae | -_— oe 
NORTH CENTRAL- continued. | Regularrate 
multiplied 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Operating 1 or 2 presses....| 37.5 | 18.00 1k 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 33.3 | 16.00 
Operating 3 presses ........} 39.6 | 19.00 1} 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 35.4 | 17.00 . 
Operating 4 presses........| 43.8 | 21.00 14 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 39.6 | 19.00 ‘ 
Operating 5 presses........ 47.9 | 23.00 14 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 43.8 | 21.00 . 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Operating 1 flat or rotary | 
press. ..... Pie etki Lis aiid 50.0 | 24.00} 114 2 | 6-8 -48 j...... 47.9 | 23.00 
Operating 1 or 2 presses....| 39.6 | 19.00 | 214 2 8 -8 -48 ]...... 233.3 | 16.00 
Operating 3 or 4 presses....} 41.7 | 20.00.) 115 2 8 -8 -48 |....../235.4 | 17.00 
Operating 5 to 8 presses....] 45.8 | 22.00} 11} 2 8 -8 -48 |...... |239.6 | 19.00 
Columbus, Ohio............. 45.8] 22.007 114) 1h 88 -8 -48 |...... | 39.6 | 19.00 3 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mol- 
ine and Rock Island, Ill...} 41.3 | 19.80 1} 2 8 -8 -48 |...... 35.4 | 17.00 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
Operating 1 press.......... 237.5] 18.00] 114] 2 8 -8 48 |......| 31.3 | 15.00 . 
Operating 2 presses........ 239.6] 19.00] 214 2 8 -8 48 }...... | 35.4 | 17.00 . 
Operating 3 presses ........ 41.7} 20.00} 115 2 § -8 -48 |...... | 37.5 | 18.00 . 
Operating over 3 presses...| 43.8 | 21.00] ' 1} a I 8 -8 -48 |...... | 39.6 | 19.00 . 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses....| 35.4 | 17.00] 41} 2 | ee 12 | 33.3 | 16.00 x 
Operating 3 presses........| 39.6] 19.00} 41} 2 | 443-48) 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 s) 
Operating 4 or 5 presses....} 43.8 | 21.00] 414 2 83-44-48 | 12] 41.7 | 20. 00 S; ‘ 
Operating 6 presses........ 45.8 | 22.00} 414 2 S}-41-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 Ss, {x 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: | | 
Operating 1 or 2 presses... .| 35.4 | 17.00 | ®14 2 38 -8 -48 |......) 35.4 17.00 38 8 
Operating 3 presses........ 37.5 | 18.00; 5 7 2 38-8 -48 ...... | 37.5 , 18.00 38 -s -48 
Operating 4 presses........ 39.6 | 19.00) 51 2 38-8 -48 _..... | 39.6 | 19.00 38 $s 
Indianapolis, Inda.: | 
Operating 1 or 2 presses....) 37.5 | 18.00 614; 2 | 8 -8 -48 j......| 2.9 15.80 8 $s 
Operating 3 presses........ 41.7; 20.00 614] 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... | 37,1 | 17.80 8 -% -48 
Operating 4 presses........| 45.8 | 22.00, 614) 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... 41.3 19.80 S +s 
Operating 5 presses ........ 50.0 | 24.00; 614; 2 8 -8 -48 ners 45.4 21.80 % -s -48 
Operating — SP aatides ee 52.1 | 25.00; 14; 2 8 -8 -48 |...... | 47.5 | 22.80 8 -S -48 
Kansas City, Mo.: | | 
Operating 1 or 2 presses... ./739.6 | 19.00 *14 2 38 -8 -48 |...... 39.6 | 19. 00 8 : 
Operating 3 presses.......- 941.7 | 20.00 14 2 38 -8 -48 |...... | 41.7 | 20.00 38 -S -48 
Operating 4 presses........ 1043.8 | 21.00 | 813 2 38 -8 -48 |...... 43.8 | 21. 00 38 -s -48 
In charge 4 or 5 presses... .|145.8 | 22.00 814 | 2 $s -3 -@ |...... | 45.8 | 22.00 3 -s 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses... .|!237.5 18.00 | 114 2 38-8 -48 |...... 34.9 16.75 38 -s -48 
Operating 3 presses........ 239.6 | 19.00) 114) 2 38 -8 -48 |...... 37.0 | 17.75 38 -S 48 
Operating 4 presses........ 1843.8 21.00) 114) 2 | 38-848 }...77: 241.1 | 19.75 38-5 48 


1 Double time after midnight. 
2 More than half ofthe members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
3 Hours vary but total 48 per week. 
* Double time after 5 hours. 
5 Double time after 10 p. m. 
6 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
7 Scale became 43.8 cents on June 15, 1918. 
8 Double time after 9 p. m. 
? Seale became 45.8 cents on June 15, 1918. 
10 Scale became 47.9 cents on June 15, 1918. 
11 Scale became 50 cents on June 15, 1918. 
12 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale becs 
43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 
13 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Seale became 
47.9cents on July 1, 1918. 
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inued. 


raphical division and {|——— 
city. 


NOLTH CENTRAL—ccacluded. | ; 

} } 
neanoius, Minn.: Cents. Dolls, 
perating 1 or 2 presses...! 28.5 | 14.11 | 

pee "115 30.0 | 14. 85 
Ti es g 4 or more presses ° 36.0 | 17. 82 
Omaha, Nebr.: | 
Ope or 1 or 2 presses....7 00.4 | 17.00 
erating 3 presses... ... 737.5 | 18.00 
perating 4 presses........ 729.6 | 19. 00 
(operating 5 presses........ 741.7 | 20.00 
ria, Ill.: 
()perating 1 or 2 presses.... 31.3 | 15.00 
(operating 3 presses........ 33.3 | 16.00 
()yperating 4 presses........ 35.4 | 17.00 | 
St. Lonis, Mo.: 
(operating 1 or 2 presses 
with automatic feed or 1 
2-inch coupon = press 
with automatic feed... .. 39.0 | 18.70 


_ Per 
Per | week, 
fhour.| full 
| time. 


Operating 1 automatic feed 
pressand Lhand feed press 42.4 20.35 


Operating 


4 presses, or 1 


42-inch coupon press or 2 
presses with automatic 
feed or 2 hand presses 
with automatic feed... .. 45.8 22.00 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Operating 1 to3 presses.... 34.4 | 16.50 | 


Operating 


4 presses or 1 | 


Osterlind and 1 or 2 


SOUTH 


presses. . 


birmingham, Ala.: 


CENTRAL, 


(Operating 1 or 2 presses.... 735.4 | 17.00 

Operating 3 to 5 presses.....737.5 | 18. 00 

Operating 6 to 8 presses.... 741.7 | 20.00 

In charge of 9 presses and | 

_ ott. A Ses 745.8 22.00 

Dallas, Tex.: 

Op erat ing 1 to 4 presses.... 40.6 19.50 
Houston, Tex 

Ope rating 1 or 2 presses.... 735.4 | 17.00 


Operating 3 to 5 presses... - . 


Little Rock, 


740.6 19.50 
Ark.: 


Operating l automatic press 7 33.3 16.00 
Operating 3 or 4 presses... .'737.5 | 18.00 








For 


;over- 


-| holi- 


| Regu lar rate 
multiplied | 


ON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 1 
oNTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, 


Rate of wages— 


For 








by— 

213) 32 
244 32 
ad 32 
814] 
815) 1h 
814) 1) 
° 12 | 1} 
2144 / 2 
i) «63 
21} 2 
214] 2 
214) 2 
214 2 
914 | 102 


aa 
iF 
12 jk 


12 44 


spt — pot 
ete om toe 


toh bh 


to 


Loe) to 


| 15 2 
15 2 


Sun- 
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AND WESTERN STATES, 


REVIEW, 
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ABOR IN EACH TRADE IN 
ON MAY 15, 





THE 
1918, AND 


(Continued. 





1 


NORTH 
MAY 





17 











15, 















May 15, 1918. 


or 
Full days; 


Sat urdays; "> 


full week, 


Mos. 
with 
Sat- 


urday| 


half 
holi- 


| aay. 


May 15, 


Rate of 
wages— 





_Per 








hs its 


49 -4 -49 
#9 -4 -49 
49 -4 -49 
8 -§ -48 
8-5 -48 
S -§8 -48 
8 -8 -48 
8 -S -48 
& -8§ -—48 
8 -S8 -48 
s —S —48 
S -S -48 
& -8 

83-41-48 | 


13 § -§ 
138 -§ 
138 -§ 
138 -8 

8 -8 
48 -§ 
MS -8 
13.8 -§ 
138 -§ 


~4R | 


—48 
—48 


—48 
-48 


-48 
-48 


-48 | 








Cents. 


3.3 


”~ 


~s 
| 
Per ' 


wee k 


full i 
| time, | 


16. 00 
17. OO 
18. 00 
19. 00 


4.00 
5. 00) 


» OO 


| 17.00 
| 18. 00 
| 20. 00 


| 


22. 00 
18. 00 


17. 00 
19. 50 





16. 00 
18. 00 ! 


1 Scale became 36 cents per hour and 8 hours on Saturday on June 1, 1918. 


2 


Double time after midnight. 


3’ Time and one-halffor New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days. 


4 


W ork 49 hours, paid for 494. 


5 Scale became 38 cents per hour and 8 hours on Saturday on June 1, 1918. 
6 Scale became 42 cents per hour and 8 hours on Saturday on June 1, 1918. 


7 More than halfofthe members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 


8 Double time after midnight and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
® Double time after 4 hours. 


10 Time and one-halfon Thanksgiving and Memorial days. 


11 And $1 for each additional press up to $21.50 per week. 
12 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

18 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
14 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 
% For 3 holidays time and one-half. 
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1917. 


| Sin 
Full days: 
Saturdays; 
full week. 


49 -4 -49 
49 -4 -49 
iy -4 -49 
s -8 -48 
S -S -48 
S -S -48 
5S -8 -48 
Ss -s -48 
7 s $s 
8-8 -48 
s s 1x 
S -§8 -48 
8 -& —48 
49 -4 -49 


1228 —® -48 
128 -§ -48 
128 —& —48& 
128 -§ -48 
8 -8 -48 

-8 -48 
& -8 -48 
128 -& -48 
128 8 -48 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 


Rate of 
ate rages— 
Rate of wages wages— 


Geographical division and isi : ee ae 
ead city. Hours— 

Full days; 

Saturdays; 

full week. Per 

hour. 


Per | week For 


hour. 





full’ | OVer- 
time. 
| 


| time. 





| } 
SOUTH CENTRAL—concluded. | Regular rate 
multiplied | 
Louisville, Ky.: ‘ents.| Dolls, by— Pents.; Dolls, 
Operating 1 press 30. 2 | 14. 50 a4 13. 00 
Operating 2 presses .......- 3.3 | 16.00 14. 50 
Operating 3 presses........ 35. 17. 00 | 15. 50 
Operating 4 presses........ 37.5 | 18.00 | 16. 50 
Operating 5 presses - 6 | 19.00 | 17. 50 
Memphis, Tenn.: : 
Operating 1 automatic press} 34. 16. 50 
Operating 1 to 3 presses....| 37.5 | 18.00 
Operating 4 presses 37.5 | 18.00 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Operating 3 presses 3.3 | 16.00 
Operating 4 presses........ 3 35. 17. 00 
Operating 5 — Ree 39.6 | 19. 00 
New Orleans, La 37.5 | 18.00 











ee 
aay ee aan 


ROM Lotte 
bo bo bo to to 


5. OO 
4. 00 
>. 50 


— a 
torte 
Nh 


». 00 
. 00 
9. OO 
». DO 


ao 
tote 
ton bo 


—s 
to 


WESTERN. 





© 
os 
~ 


Butte, Mont 24. 00 
Denver, Colo.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses....| 41.7 |® 20.00 
Operating 3 presses ........ 45.8 {8 22.00 
Operating 4 or 5 presses....| 47.9 |9 23.00 
Operating 6 presses 52.1 }1°25.00 
Operating 7 p 54.2 |426.00 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Operating 3 presses........ 44.8 | 21.50 
Operating 4 presses 46.9 | 22.50 
Operating More than 
platen presses 49.0 | 23.50 
Portland, Oreg.: 
In charge of1 or 2 presses. . .|3 50.0 | 24.00 
In charge of 3 or more } 53.1 | 25.50 
presses 
Journeymen............... 46.9 | 22. 50 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Operating 1 press 1235.4 | 17.00 
Operating 2 presses........ 1237.5 | 18. 00 
Operating 3 presses 1240.6 | 19.50 
Operating 4 or 5 presses... .}!243.8 | 21. 00 
Operating 6 presses 1246.9 | 22. 50 
Operating 7 presses 1250.0 | 24. 00 
Operating 8 presses 1253.1 | 25. 50 


1 Double time after midnight. 

2 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

3 More than half ofthe members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

4 Scale became 62.5 cents on July 6, 1918. 

5 Double time after 4 hours and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

Pe 12 per cent of the members received $2, 6 per cent $3, 6 per cent $4, and 6 per cent $5 per week more than 
the scale. 

7 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 Ms m, 

§ 20 per cent of the members received $1, 20 per cent $2, and 40 per cent $3 per week more than the scale. 
9 57 per cent of the members received $2, 21 per cent $5, and 7 per cent $9 per week more than the scale. 
10 33 per cent of the members received $3 and 33 per cent $7 per week more than the scale. 
11 50 per cent of the members received $2 and 25 per cent $10 per week more than the scale. 
18 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 50.3 


cents on Sopt. 1, 1918. 
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SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 














UN 
RAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Concluded. 
PRESSMEN: Platen—Concluded. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— ces be 
ie ati a | Mos, 2 
ie” : ivision an ‘ine Gee ai | w bara Sours. 
ey | For | Full days; be a | Full days 
* Per For | Sun-| Saturdays; } i ‘if Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, over- | 44Y5 full week. holi- |, Ver | week, full week 
jhour.} full | time, | and | ran hour.; full 
time. * | holi- a" | time, | 
days 
WESTERN—Cconcluded. Regular rate 
multiplied 
San Francisco, Cal.: Cents., Dolls, | by— Cents.| Dolls. | 
a a 56.3 | 27.00} Lis) 213 8 -8 -48 |...... 2. 1 | 25. 00 | & -8 -48 
Operating ticket press. .... | 50. | 24.00 | 114; 213 8 -8 -48 ]......} (3 | (3) 
Opel iting 1 or 2 presses... - . | 50.0 | 24.00} 214) 214 8 -8 -48 |...... 43.8 | 21.00 | & -§ -48 
On iting 3 presses ES 54.2 | 26.00} 214] 214 § -8 -48 |...... 50. 0 | 24. 00 | & -& -48 
Seattle, Wash.: | | 
iting 1 or 2 presses S...|4 47.9 | 23. 00 | 13 | 14 | § -8 —48 |...... 41.7 | 20.00 | . 26 .2/ 
rating 3 presses ee estas ° 51.0 | 24. 50 14) 4} 8 -8 -48 |......| 44.8 | 21.50 8 -8 -48 
harge of 2 presses......)® 51.0 | 24. 50 | 4} 6 6 8 -8 -48 |......| 44.8 | 21.50 8 -8 -48 
In barge of 3 presses......|6 57.3 | 27.50] 14 1} 8 -8 -48 |...... 51.0 | 24.50 | 8 -8§ -48 
Spokane, Wash, | | | 
Opel ating 2 ? presses vee ree 46.9 | 22. 50 1} | 2 | 8 -8 -48 |...... 10.6 | 19.50 | & —-S -48 
Operating 3 presses........ 50.0 | 24.00} 114] 2 8 -8 -48 |......) 43.8 | 21.00 | 8 -S§ -48 
Operating 4 or More presses 
or 2 automatic presses...} 55.2 | 26.50; 114 | 2 8 -S -48 0.0 | 24.00 | &§ -8 -48 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS. 
CHAUFFEURS.’ 
we i RR Te ke ee 
NORTH CENTRAL, 
Chicago, Ill.: 
ROD, acindnustae sess .-{8 30.0 | 23.08 | 1 1 | 911 -11 -77 30.0 | 23.08} 911 -11 -77 
Building material, general, 
rj- gO pepaeree 32.5 | 21.48 14 | 14 ik —41 -66 i... 30.3 | 19.98 11 -11 -t6 
Building material, stone, 
lime, and cement, 4 tons | | 
GUI oc ico kde ine vided os 1040.9) 27.00; 14] Lh 11 -11 -66 |...... 36.4 | 24.00 11 -11 -66 
Ruilding material, roofing. .|1134.8 | 23.00 |1250e.| 2 Lk ~44 06 1... 31.8 | 21.00 11 -11 -66 
Coal, 14 toms..... ere ..- -/!835,0 | 21.00 )12 55¢. 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 10 -10 -40 
a ee 1437.5 | 22.50 |12 55¢. | 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 37.5 | 22.50 10 -10 —60 
Coal, over 2 tons....... ..--/!540.0 | 24.00 |1255¢.) 14 10 -10 -60 |.:.... 40.0 | 24.00 10 -10 —60 
Commission houses, 2 tons | 
ns ee ee an nw kd 1640.9 | 27.00 |12 600.) 17 14 11 -11 -66 |...... a7.11 %.D 11 -11 -66 
Commission houses, 3 tons.!842.4 | 28.00 |!260¢.| 1714 11 -11 -66 |...... 38.6 | 25.50 11 -11 -66 











Double time after midnight 
* Double time on Labor Day. 

> No seale in effect on May 15, ~ 

‘ Seale became 60.4 cents on Sep . 1, 1918. 
Seale became 62.5 cents on Sept. 1 1918. 

® Seale became 68.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

’ Owing to the great number of classifications of this occupation, and to conserve space the data for 
lassi ? ations embracing a comparatively small membership of the union have been omitted from the lists 
ort ‘the larger cities, 

‘ale became 31.5 cents on July 15, 1918. 
4 One day off every 2 weeks with pay. 
Seale became 45.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 
'! Seale beeame 39.4 cents on June 1, 1918, 
‘? Rate in cents per hour. 
® Seale became 40 cents on July 1, 1918. 

‘t Scale became 42.5 cents on July’ 1, 1918, 

'® Seale became 45 cents on July 1, i918. 

‘© Seale became 47 cents on June 17, 1918. 

For Sundays; for holidays, full day’s pay for 4 hours’ work. 

‘6 Scale became 48.5 cents on June 17, 1918, 
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May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917. 









































































ais 7 tr ad Rate of 
| Rate of wages aes wages— 
Geographical division and ne ee 
cme 3 For | Hours— Sat- | Hours 
Per Sun- Full days; jurday Per | Full 
%e, “es For. i... Saturdays;} half | ane | satu 
Per | week, | over-| YS! full week. | holi- |, Pe™ | Weeks | fy) 
peoee. full | over and — a * lhour.| full ull 
time, | °°" | hoti- y- time. 
| days. 
| 
NORTH CENTRAL—Continued. vegular rate 
| multiplied 
Chicago, I1l.—Continued. Ce nts.) Dolls, | by— | Cents.| Dolls, 
Commission houses, 4 tons.| 143.9 | 29.00 | 2 60e.) 314 11 -11 -66 |......| 40.2] 26.50 as. -11 + 
Commission houses, 5 tons.) 445.4 | 30.00 | 2. 60ce,) 314 11 -11 -66 |......] 41.7 | 27.50 49 
Department store furniture] 538.3 | 23.00 1 614] 10-10-60 |......] 38.5] B.W 10 -10 + 
TOUR. 5 02:03 Go ~000-0 ..-.| 30.4 | 19.00 | 2 35e. 1 103-10 -623 |......| 24.7] 18.00 104 -10 -7 
Furniture. ................| 43.3 | 26.00 1 14 10 -10 -60 {......| 36.5] 23.00 104 -| 
General, 1 or 2 toms........ 735.0] 21.00; (8) 14 10 -10 -60 |...... 32.5 | 19.50 10 
General, 1 ton and under 2..| 39.3 | 23.58 14 14 |} 910-10 -60 j...... 29.7 | 20.50 114 
General, 2 tons, gasoline... !%37.5 | 22.50] (8) 1} 10 -10 -60 |......] 32.5] 19.50 10 
General, 3 tons, Union B.. ./!937.5 | 22.5 (8) 14 10 -10 -60 |......; 35.0] 21.00] 10 
General, 3 tons, gasoline, | 
2 eee -«--|140.0 | 24.00} (8) 14! 10-10-60 |......) 35.0 | 21.00 10 
General, 3 tons and over... .1!235.0 | 21.00 | (8) 14} 10-10 -60 |......| 30.0] 18.00 10 
General, 4 tons. .......-...|!'40.0 | 24.00} (8) 13 10 -10 -60 |......] 37.5 | 22.50 10 
reneral, 4 tons, gasoline... .|/%42.5 | 25.50 (8) 13 10 -10 -60 |......] 37.5 | 22.50 10 
General, 5 tons, Union B. -/!$43.3 | 26.00) (8) 14; 10-10 -60 |{......] 40.8 | 24.50 10 
General, 5 tons, gasoline, P 
Union B................ 445.8 | 27.50} (8) 1k 10 -10 -§0 |{...... 40.8 | 24.50 10 
General, 6 toms........-.-. 1448.3 | 29.00] (3) 1s {| 10-10 -60 |...... 43.3 | 26.00 10 
General, 7 tons. .........../!47.5 | 28.50 | (8) 14; 10-10 -60 |......] 45.0] 27.00 10 
General, 7 tons, gasoline . - .;!850.0 | 30.00] (8) 1} 10 -10 -60 |......] 45.0] 27.00 10 
ON anc bakecdibs ee Se | 46.7 |!728.00 | 2 35e. | 1875e.| 10-10 -60 |......| 36.7 | 22.00 10 
Laundry, white goods. ....! 33.3 (1918.00 1} 2 9-9-5 |...... 33.3 |2918.00 9 
| ee La eoore | 26.0 | 19.00 | 2 35e. 1 |4 103-10 -73 |......] 24.7 | 18.00] 2102 
Lumber, box and shavings, | 
14 to 24 tons.-...........|%33.3 | 22.00 | 2 40c. BRS On “85. <O8 i....5, 28.8 | 19.00 a. -) 
Milk, peddlers............./38.9 | 21.00 14 1 | 4*8-6-54 |......] 37.0] 20.00] 8 
Newspaper, day.........-. |9538.3 | 20.70 1} 1 9-9-5 |...... 33.3 | 18.00 9 
Newspaper, night......... |2639.0 | 21.85 1} 1 8-8 -55 }j...... 33.9 | 19.00 S .=§ 
Packing, 1 ton.......-. -oce| OO 22. 70 14 1} ll —- 8 -@3 |...... 31.6 | 19. 28 10¢¢— 7 
MN wwe caves 0s cagieeed 45.6 | 26.00 | 2 60c. 2 9}-—-94-57 |...... 45.6 | 26.00 94 - 93-57 
Helpers, coal. ...........-.'730.0 | 18.00 | 2 40ce. 14 10 -10 -60 |...... 30.0} 18.00 10 -1 
Helpers, department store . 428.3 | 17.00 1 613; 10-10 -60 |...... 28.3 | 17.00 10-10 
Helpers, piano............. | 44.4 1 24.00 | 2 60c. 21 9-9-5 '......144.41 24.00 g9 -9 














1 Seale became 50 cents on June 17, 1918. 
2 Rate in cents per hour. 
3 For Sundays; for holidays, full day’s pay for 4 hours’ work. 
4 Scale became 51.5 cents on June 17, 1918. 
5 Seale became 41. 7 cents on July 1, 1918. 
6 For Sundays; holidays off with pay. 
7 Scale became 40 cents on June 3, 1918. 
8 45 cents for first hour, 55 cents per hour thereafter. 
9 55 hours and same pay per weex during July and August. 
10 Scale became 42.5 cents on June 3, 1918. 
11 Scale became 45 cents on June 3, 1918, 
12 Scale became 43.3 cents on June 3, 1918. 
13 Scale became 48.3 cents on June 3, 1918. 
14 Scale became 49.2 cents on June 3, 1918. 
15 Seale became 52.5 cents on June 3, 1918. 
16 Scale became 53.3 cents on June 3, 1918. 
17 $27 and same hours per week, November to May, inclusive. 
18 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; double time for holidays. 
19 And 100 per cent on all new business for office towel supply drivers, 
20 And 74 per cent commission on all business handled. 
21 One day off every 2 weeks with pay. 
22 Scale became 36.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 
% Scale became 46.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 
24 Two weeks off each year with pay. 
% Scale became 46.3 cents on July 26, 1918, 
26 Scale became 46.4 cents on July 26, 1918, 
2% Scale became 35 cents on July 1, 1918. 
% Scale became 31.7 cents on July 1, 1918. 
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SION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
17—Continued. 


CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS.- 
‘CHAUFFEURS 


I 


Continued. 


Continued 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 


| 






































} Rate of wages | Rate of 
graphical division and lahat 
or city. “ane Hours— — em —| Hours— 
‘ For Full days; ordayi | Fulldays: 
Per _—_ Sun- Saturdays; h: if Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week, | jv er.| days| full week. | 0); | Per | week,| full week. 
hour.} full time, | 224 omg hour.| full | 
| time, | “™€-| holi- ore | time, | 
| days. 
2a ea Fe | : 
RTH CENTRAL—concluded. | | Regular rate 
| multiplied 
incinnati, Ohio: |Cents.| Dolls. | by— | Cents.| Dolls 
Commission houses, 2 tons.}! 31.7 | 19.00 | 214° 32 |410 -10 -60 (6) | (>) 5 
General, 1 ton and under, 
a otic ss uuiee cue 28.3) 17.00} 1h 9 i ae ees 197.51 16.50] 10-10 -60 
General, 1 ton, yvasoline, | 
er rrr ee 30.8] 18.50] 61 2 10 -10 -6u | $2.7 | 16.00 | 10 -10 -60 
General, 14 tons. .......... 30.01 18.00} 1h 2 10 ~10 <60 |...... | 29.2) 17.50) 10-10 -60 
General, 2 tons............ 31.7/ 19.00} ii 2 10 -10 -60 | 30.8) 18.50 10 -10 -60 
General, 2 tons, gasoline ...} 34.2 | 20.50 6 | 2 10 -10 -60 .| 30.0) 18.00 | sv —1¢ -60 
General, 3 tons. ........... 33.3 | 20.00} 13 2 10 -10 +0 32.5 | 19.50 10 -10 —60 
General, 3 tons, gasoline ...| 35.8 21.50} 61 2 10 -10 -#0 31.7} 19.00 10 -10 -60 
General, 4 tons and over...| 36.7 | 22.00 1} 2 10 -10 -60 35.8 | 21.50 10 -10 -60 
General, 4and 5 tonms...... | 39.2 | 23.50] 61 2 10 -10 -60 35.0} 21.00 10 -10 -60 
Jo). {ee eee | 27.9 | 19. 50 17 403¢ 1 |810~20~-7) |...... 25.0 | 17.50} 810 -10 -70 
Helpers, general, under 3 | 27.5 | 16.50 | 61 2 10 -10 -60 j...... 23. 3 14. 00 10 -10 -60 
tons. | 
Helpers, general, 3 tons....| 30.8 | 18.50 | 61 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 -60 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Oe | 42.0 | 25. 20 1} 2 = of ne 2.0 | 25.20} 10-10 -60 
General, trucks............ 1 45.0 | 27.00] 914 102 10 -10 -60 |...... 34. 2 | 20.50 10 -10 -60 
Generah, WOM... ...-......0- | 51.9 | 28.00] 1114 oe 1 Ou Boks: cc. 36.7 | 22.00 10 -10 -60 
eine ST RE | 41.7 | 25.00]745e.' 14 | 1210 -10 -60 |...... | 31.8 | 21.00 10 ~ 6 -66 
(oo pi eee | 23.4 | 18.00 | 7 50c.|750e.|; 11-11-77 |...... | 23. 4 18. 00 11 -11 -77 
eae 31.7 | 19.00} 91} | 102 10 -10 -60 |...... 1 25.8 | 15.50 10 -10 -60 
Des Moines, lowa: | 
Transfer trucks...........-. 33.3 , 20.00 1} 2 | 10-10-60 | 30.0 | 18.00 10 -10 -60 
Detroit, Mich: 
ees a 50.0 | 30.00 14 2 | 0-10-@ |...... 38.3 | 23.00 10 -10 -60 
_ SS ae 38.3 | 23.00] 1 1 | 10-10-60 |.....- {35.8 | 21.50] 10-10 -60 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
General, 2 tons............-. 37.0 20.00 i} Si 4] 6 <i. bases 30.0 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Gonerel, $t0NS............. 38.9 21.00 13 Sf BaD O68 1... <u 32.5 19. 50 10 -10 -60 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Department stores, electric. 35.2 19. 00 1 14) 9-9-54 |...... 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 -60 
Department stores, 2 tons | 37.0 20.00| 1 1} | 9 = 9 =G4 j...-- 28.3 | 17.00 10 -10 -60 
and over. 
l,l 34.2 | 20.50 | 131 1} 10 -10 -§0 |...... 34.2 | 20.50 10 -10 -60 
General, 2 tons or under...) 2876) 18.00 | 7 45e, 14 | 103-10)-63 .....- 26.2 | 16.50 10}—103-63 
General, over 2 tons....... 31.7 20.00 | 75le. 14 103-103-63 |.....- 29.4 | 18. 50 10)-105—63 
aa RR ae 35.0 | 21.00] 1 }'535¢.| 10-10-60 ...... 31.7} 19.00} 10-10 -60 
A SL 622.1 15.50 )725e.} 1 | 10-10-70 .....- 21.4 | 15.00] 10-10 -70 
Public service............. 27.9 20.00 | 7 40c. 1 }'710}-10}-712 |....-.- 22.2 | 17. 50 | 17 11j5~-11)-789 
Helpers, furniture........./ 28.3 | 17.00 | i314 1 10 -10 -60 |...... 28.3 | 17.00} 10 -10 -60 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
OMT GMG PONG. . =. ......55: 40.0 © 24.00 | 7 350. 2 10 -10 -G0 |...... 38.5 | 23.10 10 -10 -60 
! Seale became 33.3 cents on October 1, 1918. 
2 And on Saturday after 2 p. m., June to August, inclusive. 
3 For Sundays; for holidays full day’s pay for any part of day worked. 


457 hours and same pay per week, June to August, inclusive. 
> Noscale ineffect on May 15, 1917, 
6 Time and one-halfafter 7 p. m. 


7 Rate in cents per hour. 


8 Every cther Sunday off with pay. 
9 Double time after 8 p. m. 

10 For holidays: do not work on Sundays. 
11 Time and one-halfafter 8 p. m. 


12 54 hours and same pay per week, November to April, inclusive. 


138 Time and one-halfafter first hour. 
14 Seale became 37.5 cents on July 16, 1918. 
16 Ratein cents per hour for Sunday; time and one-half for holidays. 
16 Scale became 22.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
17 Two days off each month with pay. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NOR?T 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 
1917—Continued. 


CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS—Concluded. 


















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 





Rate of 


















































































Rate of wages— = wages— 
| Mos. 
Geographical divisio load pe aiaccbeectadulipeh 
— — pare ane Hours— | Sat- Hours— 
F For Full days; |” ee i Fullday 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; Uh if | Per | Saturda 
Per | week, | ,.. yp. | days full week. hol; Per | week, full wee} 
jhour.} full neta and oe * |hour.| full 
time. ©! holi- | Gay. | time, | 
days. 
| Regular rate 
SOUTH CENTRAL. multiplied 
Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents. Dolls. | 
Houston, Tex..........--...| 21.4 | 18.00 | 1 334¢ 1 ei. . ae | (2) (2) 2) 
New Orleans, RULE OA 318.6 | 13.00 | iiee.| 1 10 -10 -70 |...... 18.6 | 13.00 10 -10 -7 
WESTERN. | | 

Butte, Mont.: | 
‘Trucks, 1,500 tbe... .....<.. 456.3 | 27.00 ep ee 8 — 6-48 }.....: 1 50.0 | 24.00 | a 
Trucks, 1,500 Ibs. to 3 tons. }° 59. 4 | 28. 50 : } 2 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 63.1 x) | S= 64 
Trucks, 3 tons and over....)862.5 | 30.00 a ae 8 - 8 —48 |......) 3 | 27.00 | o. 2 
I es Sake owewd 00.0 | 31.50 | 25 | 1 9-9 -63 |...... 3.3 | 28. OO | 12 -12 -s 
Helpers, trucks..........--/456.3 27. 00 : & 2 8 - 8 -48 J...... 1 50.0 | 00 | a+ 8 4 

Portland, Oreg.: | | 
Delivery 1 yeep: 743.3 | 20.77 4} 13] f=96<~68 7 ..... ‘= bert, (2 
Department stores......... ae 23. 08 a) sy 8 - 8 -48 |...... (2) (2) | (2) 
Trucks over 2$ tons and | 42.5 | 25. 50 14] (9) | 1010 -10 -60 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 -10 — 

furniture vans. 
Telpers, department stores | 136.1 WS} +e} 8 - 8 -48 |...... (7) |} () (2) 

San Francisco, Cal.: | | 
a eee 35.0 | 21.00 /150e., 1 | 10-10 -60}...... 30.4 | 21.00 | 114-113-" 
Department stores........- |} 30.0 | 21.00; (1%) | 2 | 10-10-60 ]...... | 35.0 | 21. 00 | 10 -10 -+ 
I is caWiSnu census | 35.0 | 21.00 |! 5ve.! 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 -10 - 
Parcel delivery ............ | 35.0 | 21.00; (2) | 2 10 -10 ~60 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 -10 -+ 
General, less than 2,500 Ibs.| 36.8 | 21.00 /160e.; 13 95— 94-57 |.....- | 30.0 | 18.00 | 10 -10 —H0) 
General, 2,500 to 4,500 Ibs..| 42.1 | 24.00 1 75e. 14 94-— 94-57 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 —10 ti) 
General, 4,500 to 6,500 Ibs...) 47.4 | 27.00 | 750. 13 93- 03-57 j......] 1.0 | 24. 00 10 -10 -6 
General, over 6,500 Ibs....| 52.6 | 30.00 | 1 85e. 13 Q9h— 94-57 |...... 45.0 | 27.00 } 10 -10 -th 
General, trucks............| 55.6 | 30.00! 75e. 1} 9 - 9 -54 ]...... 45.0 | 27.00 10 -10 —) 

Seattle, Wash.: 

J aN ae 1242.5 | 25.50 1} 1} 10 -10 -60 | Ste 37.5 | 22:30 10 -10 -6) 























TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS.!‘ 





| 
NORTH CENTRAL. 
| 
| 








Chicago, II: 
Baggage delivery, hotel 
and transfer wagons..... 1526.4 | 20.31 |} 30c. e 2 PORE HO 90 jo... 23.2 | 17.88 | 1611 -11 -77 
Bagvage delivery, office or | | | 
IAN sea vinci e sere cals Sek ows 1526.4 | 20.31 |'30e.; 1 S35 <ki +77 }...-.- 24.7 | 19.04 | 1611 -11 -77 





1 Ratein cents per hour. 
2 Noscale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
3 Scale became 20 cents on July 1, 1918. 
4 Scale became 62.5 cents, on June 1, 1918. 
5 Scale became 65.6 cents, on June L 1918. 
6 Scale became 68.8 cents, on June 1) 1918. 
7 Scale became 56.3 cents on June 15, 1918. 

8 Scale became 58.3 cents on June 15, 1918. 

9 One day’s pay for 5 hours or less work; after 5 hours, time and one-half. 

10 Scale became 8 hours per day, 48 per week, on July 37, 1918. 

11 Seale became 46.9 cents on June 15, 1918. 

12 $1.50 per extra trip not exceeding 3 hours; for more than 3 hours , 1 day’s pay. 

13 Scale became 62.5 cents per hour for vehicles 2} to 4 tons; 65.6 cents for vehicles over 4 tons; and 48 hours 
per week on July 1, 1918, 

14 Owing to the great number of classifications of these occupations and to conserve space the data for 
classifications embracing a comparatively small membership of the union have been omitted from the 
lists ofthe larger cities. 

16 Scale became 27.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 

16Every other Sunday off with pay. 
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IN SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF BOR IN EFACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 


LA 
I 
rRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS— ontinued. 
TEAMSTERS AND DEIVERS~ Continued. 
May 13, IVs. Mav 15, 1917. 
Rate of wage 7 i 
Mos ii 
raphical division and _ with | 
city. _ | Hours— Sat. | Hours 
é For Full days; |,.4.,..! Fullday 
| Pe ia Sun- Saturdays; "7 Por Saturday 
j > _ -. wor i ’ i half } , . 
| Per | week,j}_.....| days full week. |, 0. | Per weel full week 
lhour.| full |°*®| and | holi- | our.) full 
time. time. | holi- | day I 
| days 
ri CENTRAL—Continued. Regular rate 
ulfipl d 
wo, I1l.—Continued. Cents.) Dolls. by— frnts D 
3 OS eee (31.0) 23.387 l ] 18 ~14 ~77 | 25.0 19.25 1 ie aad 
gyage and parcel........ 232.5; 19.50 | 330c. + 30¢e. 10 -10 -60 7.3 | 18. 00 11-11 
kery CO OD, ee $25.0 15. 00 } {>) 10 -10 -#0 25.0 15. 00 10 -10 —60 
OFY BAM: cos... ..-.-s.-| 66:8 [© 20.00 ] ( 81) —-10 -60 | 38.3 | 23.00 10 -10 —60 
ne and tallow wagons... 58.3 | 35.00 I ) 1910 -10 -—bO 45. ] 28. SO 10 -10 -60 
ding material, pressed 
rick, 2 horses...... .| 33.0; 19.80 45¢, 14 10 -10 -—60 2 i) 10. 80 10 -10 -60 
ilding material, pressed 
rick, from yard.... 32.5 19. 50 35¢€, 1} 10 -10 -0 30. 0 18. OO 1-10 -) 
iiding material, pressed 
brick S7OMs OOFS,.....2..2) @) |}... .| ¥3be. 1} 10 -10 -60 10 -10 -60 
Building material, 1 horse 2.8 | 17.70 1} 1} 11 -11 -66 2 24.6 16.20 11 -11 —66 
suilding material.2 horses. 20.5 | 19.50 1} 1} i 383 86 1 97.2 | 18. 00 11 -11 -66 
suilding material, stone, 
lime, and cement, | 
2 horses...... 1231.8 | 21.00 1} 13] 11-11 -66]... 27.3 18.00 11 -11 6 
Building material, roofing... ' 31.8 | 21.00 | 3 50e. 3 4 11 -11 6 ~S 10.00 if ~21 ~66 
oN aT Ot a ee ee ‘ 39.0 | 21.00 l M4) | 10 -10 —60 0 18.00 10 -10 -60 
a ee ee 1623.1 | 17.77 | 3 30e. 1 } 1641 -11 -77 21.0 16.15 11 -11 -77 
Coke MONO... 6.0560 os .- 27.3 | 18. 00 | 4 40c. 14 ll -11 -66 Ziva .18.@ J1 -11 —6b 
Coal, 2 horses............../331.8 | 21.00 50¢. i} 11 -11 -—66 31.8 21.00 fo 647 08 
Coal, 3 tens... ...<5. ... '836.4 | 24. 00 | 4 55e. 14 li -11 -f6 ; 36.4 24.00 lt -1i ") 
Commission house, 1 horse. 31.8 | 21.00 3 40¢, 2614 11 -11 —66 28.0) 18 HA) 11 -11 -—66 
Commission house, 2 horses |? 34.8 | 23.00) 4 40¢.) 20 14 11 -11 —66 a 31.1 , 20.50 11 -11 -t% 
Ki xeavating, 2 horses....... 736.1 0.30 He. 2 9 9 -54 33.3 18.00 } 4 } 
Excavating, 3 horses.......'%47.2 | 25.90 | 3 40e. 2 9- 9 -54 ; 14.4 24.00 4 Q 54 
Furniture, lL horse, l nion \ 2429.2 17.50 1 25 1h 10 -10 -60 |...... 20.2 17.50 10 -10 -t0 
Furniture, 2 horses, Union 
Biss oes 4 Ne ee eee ee 1 25 1} 10 -10 -60 |..... 33.3 20.00 10 -10 -49 
Furniture, Union B... 41.7 | 25.00 l 1} 10 -10 -60 |... 34.9 22.00 | 102-192-668 
General, yard........... ..| 35.0 | 21.00 l 27 1h 10 <10 -60 |..... 31.7. 19.00 10 -10 -60 


Scale became 35 cents on July 1, 1918 
2 Seale became 35.7 cents on July 1, 1918. 
Ratein cents per hour. 
Scale became 30 cents on June 1, 1918. 
S3 per day. 
* And 7 per cent commission on sales over $225 per week. 
Work prohibited. 
> One week off each year with pay. 
be Memorial Day, double time; for July 4, single time; work on other holidays and on Sundays pro- 
ited. 
2 weeks off each year with pay. 
1159 cents per 1,000 bricks. 
2 Scale became 36.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 
Scale became 36.4 cents on June 1, 1918. 
‘$3 for 6 hours or less; $5 for over 6 hours and up to 12 hours. 
Scale became 24.6 cents on Juiy 1, 1918. 
Kvery other Sunday off with pay. 
‘Scale became 31.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 
‘8 Scale became 40.9cents on July 1, 1918. 
19 Scale became 37.9 cents on June 17, 1918. 
20 For Sundays; for holidays, single time. 
2\ Scale became 40.9 cents on June 17, 1918. 
2 Scale became 44.4 cents on July &, 1918. 
23 Scale became 50 cents on July 8, i918. 
*4 Scale became 34.2 cents on July 1, 1918. 
* For Sundays; holidays off with pay. 
26 Scale became 38.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 
2 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE No | 
CENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MA’ 
1917—Continued. 


CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued. 












TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS—Continued. 










May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 































Rate of wages | hare g 
“ iss atviat , | Mos, 
COLgZTaphical GIVISION ane -- - — rj seistiingtiiamcongemntanta 
city. | | | Hours— —_ Hours— 
: | For Full days; day | Full 
Per | For {| Sun- Saturdays; half | Per Satu 
Per | week, | over-| days full week. holi- Per | week, full y 
jhour.} full |time.| and day. hour.| fill 
time. holi- | : | time. 
| days. 













NORTH CENTRAL—Ccontinued. | Regular rate 



























































| | multiplied | 
Chicago, Ill.—Continued. Cents.) Dolls, by— Cents,| Dolls. -| 
General, 1 horse, trucks.... 125.0 | 16.50 | 2 30e. 1} 11 -11 -66 |...... 22.7 | 15.00 11 -11 
General, light.............. 331.3 | 20.00] (4) res 10¢-10$-64 |... 5.8 | 17.00 ll -11 -66 
General, 1 horse, Union A. 529.7 118.00} (4) 14 10$-104-64 |...... 22.7 | 15.00 11 -11 -66 
Cencral, 1 horse, Union B. 34.8 | 20. 88 (627.6c. 14 10 -10 -60 |...... 24.4 | 16.85 113-11) 
General, 1 horse, heavy | 
wagon or 2 horses, light | 
Be Se a 728.0 18.50 | 2 30e. at 6 oe 08 I... 5. 5.8 | 17.00 il -1i 
General, 2-horse trucks. ... §29.5 19.50 | 2 30c. Mi 68k =e 6 I... 27.3 | 18.00 11 -11 
General, 2 horses, heavy | | 
SINGERS Minn oseu<assoas 932.8 | 21.00 | (2°) 1} 10-10-64 |...... 27.3 | 18.00 11 -11 
General, 2 horses........... | 38.3 | 23.00 |§27.6c.) 14 | 10 -10 -60 |...... | 29.0 | 20.00 11}-1 
General, 3-horse trucks. ... 132.6 | 21. 50 bi0} 4%; OR -1l = as | 39.3 | 20.00 11 ~1 
General, 3 horses........... 235.9 | 23.00} (1%) |; 14! 10¢-104-64 |......| 30.3 | 20.00 11 -1 
General, 4-horse trucks. . - - 1334.1 | 22.50 | (1° 1} 11 -11 -66 |...... | 31.8 | 21.00 11 -1 
Grease, 2 horses............ | 38.3 | 23.90 1 | 1413) 10-10-60 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 10 -10 
Hay and grain, 2 horses.....31.5 | 21.00 13; 14) 11-11-66 ...... 28.8 | 19.00 11 -11 
IE sooo acne ow nme | 41.7 | 25.00 /1635¢. 17 75e.) 10 -10 -60 ...... 31.7 | 19.00 10 -1 
Ios, peddlers. ............- | 44.2 | 26.50 16 35c. 17 75e.; 10-10-60 ...... 34.2 | 20.50 10 -1 
Laundry, 1 horse, white | | 
A epee ae 27.8 |'815.00 oie oe 9- 9-54 ......| 27.8 (1915.00 9 - 
leeneey, DO os 2 - 33.3 1918.00 13 2 | fey . gate 33.3 | 18.00 9 - 
Laundry, 1 horse, hotel, 
flat work cn .. 38.9 |2°21.00 14 2 9-9 -54 ...... 38.9 | 21.00 9-9 
Laundry, dye houses......- ag 2126. 00 if 142 9- 9-54 |...... 37.0 | 20.00 9-4 
Laundry, tovel supp 8.1 |2126.00 1$ | 142 9-9 -54 ...... 46.3 | 25.00 9-4 
Lumber,’ box and shav- 4 
ings, 1 horse. . .. 2227.3 | 18.00 | 1 1} 11 -11 -66 ...... | 22.7 | 15.00 11--11 
Lumber, box and shav- 
ee 2 eres. ........... 2430.3 | 20.00 | 21 13 11 -11 -66 |...... 25.8 | 17.00 11 -11 
Machinery moving, 2 
horses, Union A......... 31.8 21.00 4 2 Ai -11 -@8 |...... 29.5 | 19.50 11 -11 
Machinery moving, 2 
horses, Union B......... 30.3 | 20.00 '1640c.| 14!) 11-11 -66 ...... ' 30.3! 20.00! 41-11 









1 Seale became 29.5 cents on June 3, 1918. 
2 Rate in cents per hour; 45 cents per hour after 8 p. m. 
3 Scale became 35.9 cents on June 3, 1918. 
415 cents every halfhour from 6.30 p. m. to 8 p. m.: time and one-half thereafter. 
6 Seale became $2.8 cents on June 3, 1918. 
6 Rate in cents per half hour. 
7 Scale became 32.6 cents on June 3, 1918. 
8 Scale became 34.1 cents on June 3, 1918. 
® Scale became 36.3 cents on June 3, 1918. 
10 30 cents per hour from 6.30 to 8 p. m.; time and one-half thereafter. 
11 Seale became 35.6 cents on June 3, 1918. 
12 Seale became 39.4 cents on June 3, 1918. 
13 Scale became 38.6 cents on June 3, 1918. 
14 For Sundays; holidays off with pay. 
15 Scale became 37.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 
16 Rate in cents per hour. 
17 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
8 And 7} per cent commission on ; all business handled. 
19 And 5 per cent commission on all collections over $150 per week. 
20 And 5 per cent commission on all starch work handled. 
21 —- per cent commission on collections up to $200 per week; 4 per cent on collections over $- 
r week. 
a Scale became 30.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 
23 40 cents per hour after & p. m. 
24 Scale became 34.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 
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1ON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
ENTRAL, SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 


CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—ontinued. 
TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS—Continued. 




















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages Rate of 
| Mos wages— 
wraphical division and | . ——} with ae 
city. | | l | Hours— Sat Hours— 
‘ | For | Fulldays; | eo Full days: 
EB icate Per | p Sun- Saturdays;|"748) Per Saturda: 
| Per | week, OF | days} full week. half Per | week, full week. 
lhour.| full J over-| and | | holi- hour.| full 
; time. “a day "| gs 
time. oo a. time. 
qaays 
rH CENTRAL—Ccontinued. \ Regular rate | 
| multiplied 
icago, I1]1.—Continued. Cents.| Dolls, | by- Crnts.s Dolls. 
Milk, route men, retail.....136.7 222.00] = 14 I 39 - 6 -60 |......| 35.0 | 21.00 39 — 6 -60 
Milk, 2-horse trucks........ 442.6 | 23. 00 1} ! 8-6 -54 |......| 0.7 | ZO] 38 - 6 -54 
Milk, wholesale............ 543.5 | 23. 50 Li ] 8 - 6 -54 |......| 41.7 | 22.50] 8 - 6 -54 
SS RE 638.3 13.80} 13 | 6~ 6-26 |.....:1:33.3 11220 6-6-3 
N@WSP@peL . . 2.2 cee ee eeeeee € 38.3 | 18.40 | 1} | 5. 8 23.3 | 16.00 _—— 
Packing houses, 1 horse....) 37.5 | ‘i oe l 30.5 | 18.58 104%- 7}-61 
Packing houses, 2 horses...| 40.0 {| (7) |...... ee | ee, eesalyel 33.7 | 20.58 | 1088-74-61 
Piane, Ue A 2... 2.6.05 | 38.6 22.00 | 6c. 2 9}- 94-57 |... 38.6 | 22.00 9}- 91-57 
a ae er ee 936.1 1 19.70 | 8 400. ) 9 9 -54 | See 12862 9 9 ~4 
sand WAaZONS ....2.-- 22 eens > 38.0 | 20.50 | $ 40¢. > 9 9 ~54 |...._..| 335.2 | 19.00 9 q —~54 
Sireet railway service, | 
dump wagons........... 925.5 | 16.80 ] ] 11 -11 -66 25.5 16.80 11 -11 -66 
cto. ee 141.7 |2 20.00 | 1 jy = § ~48 $1.7 20.00 8 - § 48 
Helpers, baggage.......... 1221.6 | 16.62 | *30e.; 1 341 -11 -77 |......] 18.7 > 14.42 1311 -11 -77 
felpers,furniture, Union A.)426.7 | 16.00} 1 | ) 47 10 -10 -60 2.) 36.7 | 16.88 19 -10 -60 
Helpers, furniture, Union 
Ra sitwin sche bn eats ah x 40.0 | 24.00 ] 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 35.0 : 22.05 10)-101-463 
Helpers, furniture,Union B.| 36.7 | 2. 00 j 1} 10 -10 -60 |......| 30.2 19.00 105-103-683 
Helpers, grease, 2-horse....| 35.0 | 21.00 1 is yi 10 -10 -60 |......! 31.7 | 19.00 10 -10 -60 
Helpers, ice. .............-] 40.0 | 24.00 | 8 35¢e. |16 75e. 10 -10 -60 |......| 30.0 | 18.00 10 -10 -60 
Ficinets, THATI0. «0.4 ..2406 | 38.9 | 21.00 ® 60¢. | 2 9 - 9 -54 _.| 38.9 | 21.00 9 - 9 -54 
Helpers, street railway | 
a RE tae es ee 1725.5 | 16.80 4} 13 11 -11 -66 |......| 25.5 | 16.80 11 -11 -66 
(jneinnati, Ohio: | 
Bakery and pie............ 1826.7 16. 00 1 (19) 10 -10 -60 |...... 26.7 | 16.00! 10 -10 -60 
Bakery and pie, sales...... 25.0 }%15.00 j (39) 10 ~-10 -60 |...... 25.0 | 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
I 6 ca dose s<cecsncees | 25.7] 18.00} 1 1 40 ~-10 - |... ... 22.9 16.00 | 1310-10 -70 
i... eee 133.3 | 20.00! 4 | (2) 10 -10 -60 |...... 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 -10 -60 
General, 1 horse, light | | 
WO ab ho ees 'cesbssnsens | 25.8 | 15.50 | 23] 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 21.7 | 13.00 | 10 -10 -60 
General, 1 horse, heavy | 
| GE Sa aR See RES: | 27.51 16.50/21 | 2 oo (ee 23.3 | 14.00 10 -10 -60 
General, 2 horses, light | 
eR aan 28.3 | 17.00; %1 | 2 10 -10 -60 _3..| 27.5 | 16.50 10 -10 -60 
General, 2 horses, heavy 
NG i cou ateecesscane. 30.8 | 18.50 234 2 10 -10 -60 |... 26.7 16.00 10 -10 -60 


' Scale became 43.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

2? And various commissions. 

° Work 6 hours on Sunday; 2 weeks off each year, with pay. 
4 Scale became 51.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 

® Scale became 50.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 

® Scale became 46 cents on July 26, 1918. 

? Variable. 

§ Rate in cents per hour. 

* Scale became 44.4 cents on July S, 1918, 

10 Scale became 34.5 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

'! For Sundays; work on holidays prohibited. 

12 Scale became 22.5 cents on July 1, 191s. 

13 Every other Sunday off with pay. 

14 Scale became 30 cents on July 1, 1918. 

‘os For Sundays; holidays off with pay. 

16 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
7 Scale became 34.5 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

'8 Seale became 30 cents on June 1, 1918. 

18 Work prohibited. 

* And 3 per cent commission on sales over $100 per week. Scale became 2.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 
2t Seale became 35 cents on Oct. 1, 1918. 

22 Do not work on Sundays; time and one-half for holidays. 
*3 Time and one-half after 7 p. m. 
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CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued. 
TEAMS'TERS AND DRIVERS--Continued. 





| ee | 


May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917. 









































i ee cl 
Rate of wages— ao 
LOS. 
Geographical division and |-—--—_-________- — me —— fs 
city. | : Hours— | Sat. | | Hours— 
For Fuil days; | aay Full day 
Per Fo Sun- Saturdays;| half | Per Saturd 
Per | week, |... wd days full week. | holi Per | week, full wee! 
hour.| full oni and y me hour.} full | 
time. | ©-! holi- tei | time, | 
days. 
| a } 
NORTH CENTRAL—Cont’d. Regular rate 
Ey : multiplied 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Cont’d. =| Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents, Dolls, | 
General, 3 or 4 horses...... 31.7 | 19.00} 11 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 27.5 | 16.50 10 -10 
+ SE RE A See .---| 35.0 | 21.00 | 2 45c.) 3 50¢e.| 410 -10 -60 |...... 31.7 | 19.00 410 -1U 
OOM ok ch cn diencieaee 23.8 | 15. 00 mi 4 9-9 -63 |...... 20.6 | 13. 00 9-9 
Ice cream, route and truck .| 31.7 }> 20.00 Mt) 3 9 - 9 -63 |...... 28.6 | 18. 00 9-9 
Ice cream, truck..........- 31.7 | 20.00 i} 1 9 - 9 -63 |......] 28.6 | 18.00 9-9 
eae 31.7 | 20.00 i. 69 - 9 -63 |......] 28.6 | 18.00 6g-9y 
Supply wagons...........- 31.7 | 19.00 | 2 45¢.) 3 50e. 10 -10 -60 |...... 25.8 | 17.00 li -11 
Helpers, furniture......... 7 30.0 | 18. 00 1 (8) | 10 -10 -60 |...... 25.0 ; 15.00 10 -10 
Helpers, general. .......... 25.0/15.00}; 11 | 2 | 10-10 -60/...... 24.2 | 14.50 | 19 ~-10 
Helpers, general, wagon...) 27.5 | 16.50 | 11 . | 30-10 -@0 |...... 23.3 | 14.00 | 10 -10 
pO eee 30.0 | 18.00 | 2 45¢.! 3 50e.| 410 -10 -60 |...... | 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 
Cleveland, Ohio: | | ; 
MUNROE. oi sccccseces 30.6 | 16.50} 91$| 2 9-9 -54 ]...... 30.6 | 16.50 | y-9 a 
Furniture, vans........... 46.3 | 25.00 | 1914 | 2 9-9-4 i ..... | | 19. 00 | 1% -10 KY 
iencral, 1 horse.......-...| 28.3 | 17.00 | 14 | (2) 10 -10 -60 |...... 20.8 | 12.50 | 10 -10 - 
General, 2 horses, light | . 
CR ad suecanseees ss 33.3 | 20.00 13] (2) 10 -10 -60 |...... 24.2 | 14.50 | i0 -10 
General, 2-horse trucks. ...} 36.7 | 22.00 14] (}2) 10 -10 -60 |...... 27.5 | 16. 50 | 10 -10 -+ , : 
Ice, 2-horse delivery .....-- 36.7 | 22.00 | 2 45ce. 14 | 1310 -10 -60 J...... 28.8 | 19.00 | 10 - 6 Mi 
re 41.7 | 25.00 |245ce.; 14 | 1310 -10 -60 |...... 31.8} 21.00} 10-6 
Ice, route foremen.......-. 48.3 | 29.00 | 2 50c. 14 | #210 -10 -60 |...... 37.9 | 25.00 | 10 - 6 
Milk, retail, first 6 months.} 34.8 5 19.50 l tr } 8-8 -88 f..... 26. 4 LS. 46 15 19 -10 7 
Milk, retail, second 6 | | | 
eee 36.6 5 20.50 1 ee MS —~ 6-6 41....;. 28.0 |} 19.62; 10-10 
Milk, retail, after first year.| 40.2 |5 22.50 1 t | 48 = 8-56 Loss. 30.5 | 21.35 | 10-10 | 
Milk, wholesale..........-.. 29.3 |5 20.50 tf; 2 | 20-10-70 1...... | 26.4} 18.46 | 1 10-10 -70 : 
Water wagon.............. 36.7 | 22.00 |245e.) 14 | 1310 -10 -60 ]...... 28.8 | 19.00 11 -J1 -ts | 
Helpers, furniture.......-.. 2.6 | 23.00 | 1°14; 2 et Bee 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 
o ee ae emi ers 31.7 | 19.00 |245¢e.; 14 | 10 -10 -60 ]...... 23.5 | 15. 50 | 10 - 6 
Mlumbus, Ohio: 
oe 33.3 | 20.00} 61 | 171 | 1310-10 -60|...... | (is) | (18) | (18) Or 
0 a ee eee 36.0 | 21.60 | 161 | (1%) | 1310 -10 -60 J......) 29.2 | 17.50 | 10 -10 + 
Helpers, ice route.......... 30.0 | 18.00 | 11 | (2%) | 310 -10 -60 )...... 25.0} 15.00} 10-10 - 7 
Des Moines, Iowa: ) 
General, 2 horses. ......-..| 33.3] 18.00} 14 {| 2 9- 9-54 |...... 30.6 | 16.50 | 9-9-) : 
Transfer, 2 horses. .......-. 33.3 120.00! 14] 2 10 -10 -60 |...... | 27.5 | 16.50 10 -10 + 





1 Time and one-half after 7 p. m. 

2 Rate in cents per hour. 

3 Rate in cents per hour fot Sundays; for holidays, single time. 

454 hours and same pay per week, November to March, inclusive. 

5 And various commissions, 

6 2 weeks off each year with pay. 

7 Seale became 31.7 cents on Oct. 1, 1918. 

8 Do not work on Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half. 

® Double time after 2 hours, 

10 Time and one-half after 8 p. m. 

u Double time after 8 p. m. 

122 Work on Sundays prohibited; for holidays, double time. 

13 54 hours and same pay per week, November to April, inclusive. 

147 days off every 3 months with pay. 

15 2 days off each month with pay. 

16 Time and one-half after 2 hours, 

17 For Sundays; for holidays, full day’s pay for 7 hours’ work, time and one-half thereafter. 
18 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

19 Do not work on Sundays; for holidays, full day’s pay for 7 hours’ work; time and one-half thereafter. 
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scALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE IN THE NORTH 
1L, SOL TH CENTRAL, AND WESTERN STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 
Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—ontinued. 
TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS —Continued. 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
|——— - 
| 
| tate of wages } tate of 
} Ware 
; | | Mos. 
raphical division and |———~ si fond 
city. , Hours— Sat. | Hours 
: | | For | Fulldays; urd ” Full days; 
Per | For | Sun-| Saturdays; half | Per | Saturdays; 
| Per | week, | over-| 2272 full week. | .5);.), er | week,| full week. 
jhour.} full |jime,| and | | day, |Bour. full | 
| | time, | “™-! holi- | ; rs time. | 
days. 
| CENTRAL—Ccontinued. Regular rate 
| | multiplied 
Mich.: 'Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents. Dollis. 
A” Es) Ee ee 62.5 | 30.00 1 1 8 - § -48 |...... 62.5 30.00 | 8-8-4 
eral, 2 horses. .........} 45.0 | 27.00 1} 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 35.0 21.00 | 10 -10 -0 
neral, 3 horses. .........| 47.5 | 28. 50 1} 2 10 -10 -60 |...... 37.5 | 22.50 | 10 -10 0 
MG Eb Seer 10.0 | 24.00) (1) | 10 -10 -60 |......) 31.7 | 19.00] 10 -10 -60 
a ee ae 47.9 |= 23.00 l ] a8 & —48 77.9) «18.00 | ‘ % -4S 
NO SC acixane dad walan® $5.0 | 27.00 1} 2 10 -10 -60 ..... 39.0 21.00 10 -10 -60 
napolis, Ind.: 
ery, Lor 2 horses, pread.) 25.0 |4 15.00 i 10—10 -60 sa 7 1 28.8 10 -10 -60 
Bakery, 1 horse, cake...... | 30.9 | 17.00 ] ) 10 - 5 -55 12 | 25.0 | 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
sakery, 2-horse trucks.....! 34.5 | 19.00 j 10 - 5 -55 12 | 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 -10 -60 
teneral, 1 horee.....-..... | 21.7 | 13.00 | 1} 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 21.7 | 13.00 10 -10 -60 
(General, 2 horses. ........- 25.0 | 15.00 1} 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 25.0 , 15.00 10 -10 -60 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
| ee 30.0 {6 18.00 1 l 10 -10 -60 |......| 30.0 £18.00 10 -10 -60 
Bakery, retail, bread ...... | 33.3 I7 20.00 se. l 10 -10 -60 '.... 33.3 7 20.00 10 -10 -60 
Genera!, 1 horse........... 27.8 | 15.00 1 2 4 9 -54 |.... 22.5 13.50 10 -10 -60 
(;eneral, 2 horses........... 33.3 ' 18.00 14 2 9.9 4 i.....-1 7.51 16.56 10 -10 —60 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Ns cutie bode dota ddeania 30.0 18.00 | § 40¢. I 10 -10 -60 |...... 27.5 | 16.50 ¥10 -10 -60 
4 See a ER eres A 35.0 21.00 | 3 40¢e. ] 10 -10 -60 28.3 | 17.00 10 -10 -60 
Ice, wholesale.............- 33.9 | 20.31 1 1 10 -10 -60 |...... 27.9 | 16.73 | 10 -10 -66 
(C0, DIL hain oneve tees | (01 22.21 }.....-: 14 | 210 -10 -60 j.... 32.7 | 19.62 10 -10 -60 
A Ee a rene re 30.0 | 18.00 | § 40c. 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 -60 
Milk, route, first 6 months -'°30.2 "19.04 |...... ] i-9 - 9 -63 |...... 27:5 | 17,31 129 —- 9 -63 
Milk,route,second 6 months !333.0 1420.77 |... ... 1 i29 - 9 -63 |..... 27.5 | 17.31 129 - 9 -63 
“a aE 1932.7 | 21.23) 1h | 1 10-5 -65|......| 29.1] 1892] 10-5 -65 
a Se ea 37.0 | 21.00 | 8 40¢ 1} 10 -10 -60 |......' 30.0 18.00 10 -10 -60 
Helpers, wholesale. .......- 33.9 | 20.31} 1 1 10 -10 -60 |...... 26.9 | 16.15 10 -10 -60 
Helpers, peddlers.......... ae.0 | 26,41 |...... l +10. -20 -00 |....;. 26.9 16,15 10 -10 -60 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Freight, light ees na wires | 26.7 | 16.00 14 14 | 10-10 -60j...... 26.7 16.00 10 -10 -60 
Freight, heavy ....... ..--|'630.0 | 18.00 1} 1} 10 -10 -60 |...... 30.0 | 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 
General, 1 horse.......... 623.31 14.00} 13 145 / 10-10 -60|......| 23.3 | 14.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Gemreh. 2 CONS... ..... nase. 630.0 | 18.00 | 14 | 1} 10 -10 -60 }......| 30.0 | 18.00 10 -10 -60 
General, over 2 tons........| 33.3 | 20.00 L} 14 10 -10 -60 |.... 33.3 | 20.00 | 10 -10 -60 
ES 1927.5; 16.50} 13 1} 10 -10 -60 |......| 27.5 | 16.50 | 10 -10 -60 
Helpers, moving vans......! 30.0! 18.00! 9 1} 14) 10-10 -60!......) 30.0) 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 


1 No extra pay. 

2 And 12 per cent commission on sales of $150 or over per week. 
3 Average hours. 

4 And 4 per cent commission on sales over $200 per week 

5 Work prohibited. 

6 And various commissions. 

7 And 10 per cent commission on sales over $200 per week. 

8 Rate in cents per hour. 

® Work 70 hours every other week. 

10 Scale became 33.9 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

1 And 4 per cent commission on sales over $2,062.50 per month. 
1214 days off each year with pay. 

18 Scale became 37.8 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

14 And 4 per cent commission on sales over $2,250 per month. 

16 Scale became 35.2 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

16 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
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CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS-—Continued. 



















TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS. Continued. 


Muy 15, 191%. May 15, 1”) 





Rate of wages Rate of 
wages 
Creozraphical division and _ 

city. | Hours— = Ho 
For | Ful days; nas I 
Per | por ; Sun-| Saturdays; y,41¢ Per = 
| Per | week, | (or. | days full week. | 55); |, Per | week, fu 

hour.) full |0%°'| and ia * lhour.} full 

time. | U™-| holi- ates | time. 

| days. 












NORTH CENTRAL—concluded. | Regular rate | 
| multiplied | 
Peoria, UL: Cents.! Dolls.| = by— Cents,| Dolls. 
MIR 2928s cine seeks gaat | 23.3 | 14.00 14 14; 10-10-60 .... 23.3 | 14.00 li 
RE ae ..1225.7 | 18.50 | 340e. (4) |512-12-72 ....... 25.7 | 18.50 
ee $22.9 | 16.50 |*40c.; (*) (712-12 -72 |...... 22.9 16.50 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Carriages ..................| 24.4 | 17.50 |*30e.| 1 |®10}-10}-713 ....... 19.0] 15.00; #11 
OS -| 22.7 | 15.00 | l 14 =e eee 18.9 | 12.50 1] 
Coal, 2 horses. .......... .. 28.0] 18.50 1 44} 11-11-66 |......| 24.2] 16.00] 11 
Oe i ae 31.8 | 2i.00 | l 14; 11-11-66 ..... 28.0 | 18.50 | 11 
Department store, 1 horse . . ' 33.3 | 18.00 1 1} 9-9-H §......; 3.3] 14.00; 10 
Department store, 2 horses .; 33.3 | 18.00} 1 1s, 9-9-5 ..... 25.0 | 15.00 10 
Furniture, 2 horses... -..... | 29.2 | 17.50} 91 14 10-10-60... 29.2 | 17.50 | 10 
Furniture, moving......... | 28.3 | 17.00 | 1 14] 10-10-60 ......) 28.3] 17.00} 10 
General, 1 horse............ 23.0 | 14.50 | 432c.' 14 | 10}-10$-63 ...... 20.6] 13.00] 10! 
General, 2 horses, less than 
5,000 pounds. .......... 125.7 | 16.20 | * 40. 13 | 103-10}-63 ...... 23.3 | 14.70 Lt) 
General, 2 horses, over 5,000 | | 
ga eee ecaatal 198.6 | 18.00 | %45¢./ 14 | 103-10)-63 ......, 26.2| 16.50] 10 
General], 3 horses........... 130.5 | 19.20 | 3 48e. 14 104-10}-63 (......; 28.1] 17.70 iv 
OE EMSS a ee U31.8 | 21.00 1 |'230c.; 11-11 -66 §|......| 28.8] 19.00 ll 
Milk wagons, retail........ | 17.9 |1317.56 1 1 14-14-98 |...... 12.2 }'°12.00 | M414 
| RNS RE | 17.9 1317.50} 1 1 [14-14-98 |0.....| 13.3 [113.00 | 1414 
Tea and coee, salesmen. ..| 33.3 }1718.00| 1 1} 9 - 9 -54 wees] 38.3 [718.00 iy 
Helpers, general, 2 horses. .! 26.7 | 16.00 9] 1} 10 -10 -60__—.......... 26.7 | 16.00 10 
MU BOO. coos soa once sciss 30.0 | 18.00; 1 '230e./ 10-10-60 ...... 25.0 | 15.00 10 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
General, 1 horse... ..-. ...-| 30.0 | 18.00 | 3 35e. 2 10 -10 -60 cats} BOOT 15401 10 
General, 2 horses........... 35.0 | 21.00; 1 2 10 -10 -60 ...... 31.0 | 18.60 iO 
ret elec acm cpa 37.0 |1822.22 | 1 19] 10 -10 -6O |...... 33.7 }!929.19 10 
ee 33.9 |1920.31 | 1 | 191 10 -10 -60 |......) 30.8 318.46] 10 





1 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

2 More than half ofthe members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Seale 
30.6 cents on May 27, 1918. 

3 Rite in cents per hour. 

4 Sunday work prohibited, except deliveries to hospitals, steamboats, and ice-cream manufact 
50 cents per hour; double time for holidays. 

* 60 hours and $16 per week, October to March, inclusive. 

6 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale hecs 
cents on May 27, 1918. 

7 60 hours and $15 per week, October to March, inclusive. 

8 2 days oT each month with pay. 

® Time and one-halfafter 1 hour. 

10 Time and one-half after 7 p. m. 

il Seale became 34.1 cents on July 1, 1918. 

12 Rite in certs per hour for Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half. 

18 And 1 cent per point on sales over 6,000 points per month. Commission became 1 cent per }» 
sales over 5,600 points per month on Sept. 1, 1918. 
4 Hours vary, but total about 98 per week. 
15 For sales aggregating less than $500 per month; also various commissions. 
16 For sales aggregating $500 or More per Month; also various commissions. 
17 And 10 per cent commission on collections over $150 per week. . 
18 $17.31 and same hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 
19 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
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’ 
7 —Concluded, 
CHAUFFEUES, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Concladed. 
TLAMSTERS AND DRIVERS—Concluded, 
M 15, 1918 May 15, 191 
Rat ~ RK of 
es< 
bi } . Stans 1d Mos mn 
ranbieal Givision ana nr itt} 
ee ps For | Itours— ‘ ate | | Hours— 
Per | Sine | Pull das id y| Per Mull 
Fer | week, For dawe | Saturdays half | Per | we Sat ird 
hour. | full pees “} and | tL) Wee, | holi- | hou ruil ll week 
| time EITC | holi- | d 
| day 
Rea ty 
UTIL CENTRAI i} 
( ) D by— ( ¢ i) 
t n, Tex. Carriaré 21 1s. PIO l lZ i i 12.00 é | s} 
\ Orleans, j 
MG iad bakes gwwnsnnews Ls. 15.00 if l ) 0 -70 | ! 0) 
( eral, teamsters and 
MACTS ws oe c0s< ian aaa 30.0 | 21.60 Oe 2 10 -19 -60 Is is sf 1) 1 nO 
WESTERN. 
e, Mont.: 
ee oa e cis gods 16.31 27.00; 1 I se 4 oe “0.0 | 24.00 a = 
Sy a ee ee {62.5} 30.00} 1 1 1 | R=. 6 86 t....s. 56.3 | 27.00 | . . @ oe 
(eS er 56.3 | 27.00 | EA = ee SY Eee 24.00 . & re 
wiiland, Oreg.: 
General, 1 horse pie white ae 30.0 18.00 |} 14 | y | id -10 ye 25.0 l iO -10 -60 
Goneral 2 Orees. .. 262.6 32.5 | 19.50 | 1) LO -10 4) 2 154) 10 -10 —#O 
General, 24 toms. .......... 10.0 | 24.00 | 1 16 -10 -60 0.0 10 -10 —60 
SS Ee a eee $1.5 1 22.50 | 1-10 -tw 27 4) } 10 -10 —H0 
Helpers, machiner\ 10.0 | 24.00 | 15 iO -10 —ti { Ls.u0 10 ) 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
Bakeries. ..».. ceseeeéoeece 59.9 S75 1Ove 1p) + ~ ts { ! ) mM) 
Building material, 2 horses . 42.1) 24.00 7 1} Q G) 7 to { Ol x 0 -10 -60 
Building material, brick, 2 
0” a ee ee, eee 44.7 | 25.50 aA l ; q F 4 y. rf) 1 —A0 
Building mater il, 4 horse s.| 47.4 27.00 | ' 7Ee. 1} q 7 4) Z | 1 » £4) 
Fruit, large wagons........ 52.6 | 30.00 i! Se 1! 4 ' 7 q 14) ) 
General, l-horselarge wagon; 36.8 21.00 | ! GOc i} 95— 93-57  ) 1S. id 0) 
General, 2-horse truck .....) 47.4 | 27.00 |} 75« 14 | M57 0.0 | 24.01 10 -] OO 
General, 4-horse truck..... 52.6 | 30.00 |! Sic 13 | y » | 27.01 10 » 00 
General, 2t0 4toms........ 42.1 | 24.00 |! 75e 14 y } ) ) 2] 1() ) -60 
General, 4 tons and over..., 47.4 | 27.00 |! 75e 1h | i 57 ae 24 (i i eo 
Grocery, 1 horse ........... 30.0 } TS.00 | E406 a 10 -10 -*0 1.0 1S{H) 10 ~-10 —60 
Grocery, 2 ho! bate scentwos 35.0 21.09 1 50c. 2 1) 1O —Ao é R=) OL 1) 10 —ti0 
eee ae x) 4 27.23 11 75 j } y 2 ¢ 4 2 ; 7 
Se Ars oe 80.3 | 25.38 | a) 7 | 22.50 be aR cl 
Milk, relief. 4.0) 2 ] ) basil 4} 248 ) ’ 
Helpers, ice AS ee ee $4.4 é . 70c. | } G 1 ’ 2h’ , (y »! 7 
Seattle, Wash.: | 
SN A eee .«| 58.3 | 28.00 1 0) | s — . K 1) —-10 -@0 
Commission, under 2 10! _. 131.8] 21.00 l 13 | 14] 11 2 ae 250 I ) 1] il -—66 
Commission, over 2tous.... P30.4 | 24.00 1 14} 1211 -11 ‘ ; 21.00 il -11 
Furniture ......- Seo -- 840.0 | 24.00 | 13 |} 10 -] iW ; y 19.5 10 -10 -O 
General, 2-horse light com- | } 
bination wagons..... . 1135.0 | 21.04 1? L} 110 1 ) j ’ 
Ceneral, heavy machinery. 442.5 | 25.50 1! £ | 1410 -10 -60 2.00) ) 60 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2 Scale became 20 cents on July 1, 1918. 

3 Scale became 62.5 cents on June 1, 1V18, 

‘ Scale became 68.8 cents on June 1, L918. 

5 Full day’s pay for 5 hours’ or less work: after 5 hours, time and one-ha ‘f 

6 Scale became 8 hours per day, 48 per week, on July 27, 1918. 

7 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; holidays off with pay. 

8 For Sunday, full day’s pay for 5 hours’ or iess work; for more than 5 hours, 1) days’ | Llolid oT 
with pay; if work is performed, same rate as for Sunday. 

® 4 days off each month with pay. 

10 Do not work on Sundays: holidays off with pay. 

11 Scale became 53.1 cents and 48 hours on July 1, 1918. 

'2 Scale hecame 59.4 cents and 48 hours on July 1, 1918, 

13 Seale became 47.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 

'4 Scale became 62.5 cents and 48 hours on July 1, 1918. 

18 Scale became 62.5 cents on July 1, 1918, 

167 days off every 3 months with pay. 
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RECENT WAGE INCREASES IN BRITISH WOOL-TEXTILE AND POTTERY 
INDUSTRIES. 


Reports from American consuls, respectively, at Bradford (En 
land) and Stoke-on-Trent (England), recently received by t! 
bureau indicate wage increases in the British wool-textile indusi 
and in the potiery industry. In the latter case the advances ; 
the result of a recent strike agitation and are declared to be 
largest yet known to have been made in the history of the trac 
affected. 

The American consul at Bradford announces that an award egiy 
higher war wages to British woolen textile workers was made 
November 8, 1918, by the committee on production, the increase 
war bonuses to all daytime workers being from 81.75 per cent 
104.75 per cent, or an advance of 23 per cent (such percentages n 
to exceed 3is. 5d., or $7.64 per week). The bonuses to fema 
pieceworkers were increased from 69 per cent to SO per cent, and 
male pieceworkers from 65 to 83.75 per cent. Payment of way 
in accordance with the award are to date back io the pay day m 
week ending November 1. The award states that the increases a: 
be regarded as war advances and as due to and dependent upon | 
existence of the abnormal conditions now prevailing in consequer 
of the war. 

As regards the wocl combers the award will result in an adva: 
on the scheduled wages amounting to 6s. ($1.46) per week in 1 
case of men and 4s. ($0.97) per week in the case of women 2) 
youths. These advances will, in the case of combers employed by t! 
members of the West Riding Spinners’ Federation, raise wag 
above prewar rates to the extent of 36s. 6d. (38.88) for men «a 
32s. ($7.79) for women. 

The award also requires the Wool Combing Emplovers’ Federati: 
to give an advance of 6s. (81.46) per week to all persons concerne 
rated at or above 45s. 6d. ($11.07) per weck, and an advance of 4 
($0.97) per week to workpeople rated below 45s. 6d. ($11.07) p 
week. In each instance the award is to take effect as from the px 
day in the week ending November | and is to include the week p: 
ceding that date. The terms of the award were communicated { 
the members of the National Society of Wool Combers and we 
unanimously accepted. 

A conference held in Bradford on October 29 resulted in a 
advance of the wages of employees in the dyeing and finishin 
trades from-22s. lid. ($5.58) to 29s. 4d. ($7.14) in the case of tim 
workers; from 65.50 per cent to 83.75 per cent for pieceworkers; an 
from 50 to 62.75 per cent for pressers. The advance commenced fro! 
the first pay day in November for the whole of the week paid for on 
that day. 
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WAGES IN NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY INDUSTRY. 


The recent wages agitation has resulted in the manufacturers in 





‘he earthenware and china trades, as well as makers of jet and rock- 
‘yoham wares, granting to their workpeople the largest advance yet 


kyown to have been made at one time in the history of those trades, 


; according to a report from the American consul at Stoke-on-Trent. 
I; js true there is a condition attached to the grant which some few 
, he men may not like. The manufacturers seem determined that 


atest grant shall be the final one which they will amicably agree 
fo so far as they are concerned and indicate that if the men feel 
lined to press for more the questions in dispute will have to go to 


itration. 


‘he consul notes that 12 months after war broke out the manus 


| tj ‘orn ¢ rreed ft z ral hon ~ f 71 LF i *Ors | s | ths f,. 1 
facturers agreed to a war bonus of 75 per cent. and that from time 


ume subsequent allowances were made which brought the bonuses 


0 40 per cent of prewar rates. To that 20 per cent additional 





Ww added, making altogether 60) per cent advance on the rates 


in 1914. These rates, however, do not apply to the sanitary 
eartnenware ala fireclay workers, or to elect rical fitt Ings and WUNILLON 


cers, or even to tile workers. The bonuses granted in the sanitary, 


and fireclay branches of the ‘pottery trade are somewhat less, 
runted fi iT by the appreciable decrease of trade in those branches. 
sc particular industries have been hard hit during the war, the 
prevention of building practically putting an end to the industries for 


, time being. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





RECENT MINIMUM WAGE DECREES IN CALIFORNIA AND 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


CALIFORNIA.! - 


On November 2, 1918, the Industrial Welfare Commission «! ||, 
State of California issued the following decree, effective Januar, 2 
1919, fixing minimum wages for female workers in the manufac iiy- 
ing industry: 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of the Siate of California does hereb 
that 

EXPERIENCED WORKERS. 

1. No person, firm, or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit an expe: [ 
woman or minor to be employed in any manufacturing industry at a rate of 
less than $10 for a 48-hour week. Ifan employer does not provide the full 48 h 
employment during any week, he must pay to all experienced adult and minor 
ers not less than $0.25 per hour for the time worked. 

An experienced adult woman is one who has been employed in the indust 


6 months. An experienced minor worker is one who has been employed in 1! 
dustry for 9 months. | 


LEARNERS. | 


2. The rate of wages for learners may be less than the minimum rate prescril 
experienced workers, provided: 

(a) (Adult learners.) That learners entering employment, IS years of age and 
shall be paid an initial wage of not less than $8 per week ($34.67 per month), { 
first three months of employment; for the second three months not less than 
week ($39 per month); and thereafter shall be deemed experienced workers and 
be paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers. 

(b) (Minor learners.) That learners entering employment under 18 years 
shall be paid an initial wage of not less than $7.50 per week ($31.25 per month), io: 
first three months of employment; for the second three months not less than $s 
week ($34.67 per month); for the third three months not less than $9 per week 
per month); and thereafter shall be deemed experienced workers and shall be 
not less than the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers, provided: 


(c) That whenever the output of any female minor equals the average output 0! > 
adult women employed in any establishment, such minor must be paid not les , 
the minimum rate of wages prescribed for an experienced adult. i 

(2) If an employer does not provide the full 48 hours of employment during 
one week, he must pay all learners not less than the following hourly rates for , 


time worked: A learner entitled to $7.50 per week must be paid not less than * 
per hour; a learner entitled to $8 per week must be paid not less than $0.21 per hi 
a learner entitled to $9 per week must be paid not less than $0.23 per hour. 

(e) Every employer shall, when demand is made by any woman or minor employ: 
furnish said employee with a statement setting forth the period of employment! 
such employee in his establishment. 





1Cf. article in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918 (pp. 171-173). 
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» Thao total number of learners in any establishment shall not exceed 245 per cent 


the total number of workers employed. 


‘ 


Wohiere 


payment of wages is made upon a commission, bonus, or plece-rate basis, 
ay ines shali be not less than the mimimum time rate of the wage group in which 


-orker belongs. 


. No person, firin, or <« ry rat on employing wome ‘ rmIno? im 3 ‘ mia iis} Tilr- 
> , ~4 - Pd - ] ace 
industry shall suffer or permit any female employee who has worked for & hours 


~ 
e_4 
— 
~ 


‘one day or 48 hours in any one weck, to take work ta be p 


i the place of business of such person, firm, or corpora ie 


cl 
* ( HOME WORK, 
iy ranne. firms or cornorations emplovine women or minors in anv manu 
je sijf a fi adhe Vv CY he) (yf { } watt \ I ti f) i i i any bhig Ltli- 
ri industry shall apply ito the Ine ustrial Welfare Commission for permits for 
; ! 1 | 1 > yt + | . , toast 
le or minor employee Who are Given Work to perform at e or « lude Gg 
of business of such person, firm or corporation 
\yioy sons iW ns Oj . empl VIneg t rT rst 1] ? t ? » 
} y 1] 
dustry hall } nD q . ‘ 9 | iad ‘ r Vil fer eP em- 
, : 1 ; : } } ‘ i ' 
ho are ven wo rm al S1a 1 ) ne 
rryy } 1 
rsor n or corporation. This record shal! in per- 
1 1 } 7 
| and the wages earned weekly by each worl eee tate peda 
' ? 
j ! \ ) Or TI Tes d ! I iti ial 
I j 
liare Com 10n 
\il persons, firms or corporatl employ men nie rk per- 
, } } . ° } } 
ed s1de of tire 1>I { yy DUSLNESS { } er } t ' lk li pa 
h women a piece rate equal toa rate | | e women 
? 7 
ed within the factory not less 1 0.21 per] 
} 
No p 20n rm oY rporatior empl ! I i ! tur- 
lu hall empl liter Dermit a ! t re ¢ r alter 
m 
! - 
10 Persol nore Ww WO? Blo Ty V ¢ vm ! 0 ( rine 
try shal! employ or sutier or permit any woman to work belore the ! roloa.m. 
. ' " ; , 
t ho i 10.36 p. m. wi int permit trem | L\ ef inis- 
1 
Permit work befo uroi6a.m.a | yp. m. will 
} 1, 1 +] — lj - i saint 
SLLeU y When thie WU { ( fe fl ( l aitl i i ContLIRUOUS 
1: : , + ’ 
ss which Can not be ce ntrolle 11n ali the ly 
No pe ~ n, firm or corpe ration emploving r mm} y I nuiacturing 
} +a } } y } 7 j ly y ; . ft . | a ‘ 
dustry, shall employ women for a pertod exceeding f how ter 10 o’clock at 
: 2) +f a 
night, without furnishing a hot meal to such women 
» Al] sa Mme 7. | In ve) x : ley id 7 i i? ita | ri? vetted Lisl he 
. AL women ahd minors Dow empiovyed 1D any Manila ir! inh IBstrTy miu ( 
‘ j 1 a } o 4% ! ca a. ] ‘ ] . 
- rated ana pald in accordance Wilii Liiel? period of ehiptoy mel Is Speci ed in sections | 
nG <&. 
y Py 4 > i Y — . fe "> »? , ’ +! 1"v?T ee | ' ’ 7 7) Beane 7 , , 
J. suvery person, firm or corporation employing Leth ¢ =~ 1h any manulac- 


turing industry shall keep a record of the names and addresses, the hours worked and 
the amounts earned by such women and minors. Such records shali be kept in a form 
and manner approved by the Industrial Welfare Commission. Minor employees must 


be marked “minor” on the pay roil. 
1g) \ “~ iY . . ti | }] npio. ) } 1 it r) \ rary 
‘VU. INO person, firm or corporation shall empioy, sulfer or p i ny woman or 


minor to work in any manufacturing industry more than § hours in any one day, or 


. * 44 ~ , . i 
more than 48 hours In anv one week, Or more than 6 Gay Sin any ou VeeCR 
ll. A license may be issued by the commission to a woman physically ‘disabled by 


ave or otherwise, authorizing the employment of such licensee foi i wage less than the 


legal minimum wage; and the commission shall fix a special wage for such a woman. 
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12. Every person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in any men 


facturing industry shall post a copy of this order in a conspictious place in the gene 


workroom and also in the women’s dressing room. | 
13. The commission shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions ari 
as to the administration and interpretation of this order. 
l4. All persons, firmas or corporations employing women or minors in any mat ; 
facturing industry shall file in the ollice of the Industrial Welfare Commission wil * 
one month from the date on which this order becomes effective, a certitied pay ) 
report of the women and minors employed. This pay roll report shail be give: 
the period (weekly, semimonthly or monthly) immediately following the date on e 
this order becomes etfective. The report shall include the names, number of ho 
worked and amounts earned by women and minor employees. There shall 
accompanying statement specifying the piece rates paid in the establishment. 
15. Every person, firm or corporation employing women or tiinors in any manu 
turing industry, shal! furnish to the commission, at lis request, any and all report 
information which the commission may require to carry out the purposes of the 
creating the commission: such reports and information to be verified by the oath of ; 
person, member of the firm, or the president, secretary or manager of the corporat 
furnishing the same, if and when so reqnested by the commission or any mem 
thereof. very person, firm or corporath n shal! allow any member of the commissi: 
or any of its duly authorized representatives, fee access to the place of business 
employment of such person, firm or corporation, tor the purpose of making inspectio 
ol, or excerpt from, all books, reports, contracts, pay rolls, documents or papers of su 
person, firm or ¢ poration, relating to the employment of la! or an l pavment there 
by such person, firm or corporation; or for the purpose of making any investig 
authorized Iyy the act creating the commission. 
This order shall become etfective sIxtv 60 days from the date here 
Dated at Sau Francisco, Cal., this 2d day of November, 11> 
NOTICE , 


Nothing in this ot ler prevents employers from pad 1g more than the rates 1xe i 
the commission as the minimum or lowest rate. This order applies to all women a: 
minors in any manutacturing industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS:! 


The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, having received 
and reviewed the report of the wage board established in the whole- 
sale millinery occupation, having provisionally approved the deter- 
minations, and having held a public hearing thereon, finally approved 
said determinations, and on November 30, 1918, entered a decree of it: 
findings as to minimum wages of female employees in the wholesale | * 


millinery occupation. The text of the decree is as follows: “Zi 
1. No experienced employee of ordinary ability shall be employed at a rate 
wages less than $i1 a week. . 


2. An employee shall be deemed experienced who has reached the age oi 1s years 
and has been employed in the occupation for at least four seasons, which shall include 
at least 12 weeks in each of two spring seasons, and at least 12 weeks in each of two fa 
seasons; or, in the case of those employees whose work is not of a seasonal character, 
for a period of not less than two years. 





‘Cf, article in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for October, 1918 (pp. 182-184) 
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The wages of learners and apprentices may be less than the minimum proseribed 
) x | 


xperienced employees, provided that 


NO 


} employee of ordinary ability, irrespective of age, who has 


ons’ experience In the occupation, or, in the case of employees wh work is 

f seasonal character, at least 65 weeks within a period of not less than 7% weeks, 
he emploved at a rate of wages less than $9 a week, 

No en ployee of ordinal ‘ability, irre pe tive of age, who has h: least Iwo 
ns’ experience in the ocelpation ; of in the case ot em} love h \ k 1s 
if seasonal character, at least 42 weeks within a period of not less t} weeks, 

shall be em plored ata rate « vages less than SS a week 

No employee of ordinary ability, irrespective My hi is | at | ne 
n's ex pericnce in the erg ipation or, 11 the case oj over I r rk qs 
f seasonal character, at least 21 weeks within a period of not | tha eks 

hall be employed at a rate of wages less than $7 a week 

No employee of ordinary ability, irrespective of age, who has had ! than one 

son 8 ex perlence in the occupation: or, in the case of em plovees h \ is not 
<easonal character, less than 21 weeks, shall be emploved at ra f wages less than 
weol 
Twelve weeks shall constitute a season. but if an employee h rked | than 
? weeks 1n any season the difterence between the time she bus wor d and 1? eles 
may be made up in any following season 
For the purpose of compullhy years Ol exp “rn a ! hall « Sist 
iot Jess than 42 weeks. 

For the purpose of computing weeks of experien a we Y yal msist 

iot less than 36 hours 
These rates are for full-time work bv V hich is meant the full num r of hours 

per week required by emplovers and permitted by the laws of the (« i ilth 

s. Where workers are paid by the piece, piece rates shall be has to yi to work 
ordinary abil ly the minima here inbetore set forth. 

/ female emplovee of less than ordinary ability may be paid less 1 1 the p 

ribed minimum wage, provided that the conditions of the Acts of 1912 ipter 70 

tion 9, as amended, are complhed with. 

10. These recommendations shall take etfect on January 1, 1919, and shall appl 


| females then or thereafter employ | according to their age and « 


of it. 


ae 


\\ ave ( 


\ppended to the decree. burt nota par 


ommendations submitted by the Minimum 


eee . 
LOUOWS: 


To enable employers to show compliance with the abo 
the Act 


recommends that in addition to keeping, as required bo Sol 
section 11, a register of the names, addresses, and occupations of all \ 
employed, together with a record of the amount paid each week to 
minor, employers in this occupation keep also a record of the hour: 
uch employees each week, and of the age and length of exper 


apprentices, 


To assist employers in carrying out the provisions of the decree with re 


ers and apprentices, the Commission further recommends that a fe1 


leaving her employment in any establishment receive a card showing the time she 


has worked in that establishment. 
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had at least three 


x pericnce 
o further rec- 


OMMISSLOn, 


is 

t} MImMIssion 
1912. chapter TOG, 
omen and minors 


each woman and 
ch o} 
of learners and 
rard te jearn- 


nale employee on 


CHILD LABOR. 





JUVENTLE DELINQUENCY IN RURAL NEW YORK.! 




































This report gives the results of a study undertaken to determ 
the general character, extent, and causes of delinquency amc 
children in a rural environment and to test the wide-spread impress! 
that ‘“‘juvenile delinquency is peculiarly a problem of the cities « 
especially of the foreign population of the cities.” At the outset 
was recognized that in cities the enforcement of Inw, especially 
regard to children, is much stricter than in the country. 

The result is that the official record of rural juvenile delinquency is unduly 
because it fails to include much bad conduct that is passed over without court act 
and soon forgotten, but which if committed in the city would bring the child 
concerned to the judgment of the court and add their names to the list of delinqtie: 
To meet this difficulty the study is based not on official records, | 
on a survey of 21 rural districts in New York, a rural district be! 
defined as ‘‘a locality of small and dispersed population, depend 
mainly upon agriculture for its ivelihood.” The term *‘delinquer 
was extended to cover all the children generally rr 
in the neighborhood, whether or not they had come into open cont! 
with the law. In all, 185 juveniles were studied. 

The report consists of two parts, the first containing a general ( 


arded as ‘‘ ba 


+r 
eo 


cussion of the conditions found, with suggestions for needed acti 
while the second gives for each district studied a brief descripti: 
of the community, followed by an account of each of the child 
classed as delinquent. 

In its general outlines the situation as to Juvenile delinquency w 
much like that usually shown by a city study. Of the 185 childr 


not so much a matter of broken homes—in 56 per cent of the famill 
studied both parents, legally married, were living together—as 


Kate Holladay Claghorn. Bureau Publication No. 32. Washington, 1918. 199 pp. 
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studied, 119 were boys and 66 girls. Offenses against proper’ 
predominated among the boys, while among the girls sex offenses wer 
the most numerous. Obviously defective children were in tli 
minority. In general, family conditions were not good. This wa 


( 


inefficient or actively bad parents. In an appreciable number 0! 
‘ascs the parents were either contributory to the child’s delinquenc\ 
or were entirely responsible for it, as where a child steals because : 


1U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New York, | 
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_— . . ] oath tae «84 ] . ee ae S 
rot has encourak d or oraered him to d »SO,. OF where aViriis a 


delinquent because her father Ol vuardian has violated her or 


her to other men.” fa general, however, the child’s wrongdoing 


a ) 


med due to the low mors! plone of the family rather than to the 


r narents’ direct incitement. In a number of tnostances poverty, if 
the direct cause of the delinquency, was evidently contributory, 

| at least one case was found of a situation not unknown to city 

- ivestigators—a child committed to an institution as delinquent 


hen the real trouble was destitution. 
Turnine to the eémmunity surveys, the outstandine impression 


oft by the descriptions miven 1S of the lack of any organized comM- 





i+ 7 i 1, 1 by } “nl +} | gt “a0 
meaeeam life. n the main, the enuren, the schoo Ne Vuéiagve store, 
*i1 — mm th, +} 4 7 MINN? — 
1] the village fayvern are tne pe ssthle Cehters © Atri) utv activi- 
re In f ont 1? s¢anpnage th white 1. 26) > } 4} S ‘ee fai 
lt i I oO ManNnv INStances cHE CH itt CQ sitt ‘ { ail ! i Was 
7 ° 2 4° ' . | wd 
irely spiritual or dogmatic, althoueh some cases we) und in 
, * , . ] : o 4 . 2 } 1 ,° ° 
which 16 was earnestiv trying to Improve neh OC, COMCGITIONS, 
; } 4] Rik: ei ‘ ae ‘ 
j ore ana tHe ta ( nh CWP (if rhe i i Cspyrpoyl 
. , ¥ 
i ! ehiidren to secure intere and amuse} Vy ) - 
| 1 ? 4 1 
ils i hie SC HOE WAS apd La he ij ‘ t | 
i ? ’ ; 4 = a | ’ . , 
| fiat 16 Might Bave veen. yah are 10 vith UTE resuit that 
tenchers are apt to be young and inexperience rv olse of a distinctly 
4 . ‘ . 
3% | —, rT%}, a) } . | } Pe 47 Be 
undesirable type. Phe CUFTICULUM DHDeaLrs ittle batlon Lue lie 
{’ >| . 144 . 2 = ) ; . teaadi } Dy ] 
j 0) the children, ecliner In suplect matter or metbhoad Few of the 
1 ES ° . ’ 
s iools S ucied had any pli veround CQuUuIpiMent « iv pt imjon for 
: : . : ie : sey ae 
pias within the huilding. vie Lhe ease hist vile How What mnischniel 
Ss nossiple ana how much of 1 yets a good start at the 4 super- 
} \ sed noon hour, when the teacher @oes home te diner and the 
1h] 7 is ans. Va 144 
eCniiaren are bof) alone, With nothing to do, in He OaTre i le chool- 
) +3) ye he ae Paige ; 
House, L nfortunately, in perghborhoods where the ne sc7reatest 
j 4,1 ! ° | . . 
(he sehool is apt to be least auatified »y meet il 
[n barren hill districis where the chile: “it Press rT! ry tT} by} 1 LohHers 
ive the youngest and least expemenced. Cnt of the !3 1 ay in one re n, 7 are 
under 21 and 5 are girls of 18 or 19 teaching their first schoo! ‘ ne cir! is type 
Is not competent to deal with the } roblem set | ore net ihe ri call ible 
| to handle the uncouth, obstreperous boy of 14. is t nora [a or solve 
| i . 
+] ; . gh 
i the ever-present pre blem of obscene writing or talk, or i 37x Offenses. and 
bed must put all of he eneryvy on the Tit ¢ hanie l deta y tl ) long 


program for many classes, 
| A nfovement is already on foot to improve the little distriet 
schools by consolidation of districts, bringing the children together 

In ? village union school, whi I) if carried out may lmipre A condi- 

tions materially. 

Under the head of recommendations it is urged that juvenile courts 
and probation officers be established throughout the rural districts; 
that some place of detention be provided for children other than the 
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jail, the calaboose, or ihe police station, and that the age limit 
juvenile delinquency be raised from 16 to IS.) °° Many instance 
show a really childish type of mind and character in boys and gi! 
over the age of 16 that could better be handled by the methods 
the juvenile court than by the methods used for adults.’ [t is als 
urged that a stricter and more consistent prosecution of adults 
neglect and crueity and contributory delinquency should be unde 
taken. As preventive measures, the improvement of the school, t! 
socialization of the church, and the building up of an active co. 
munity life in the village are advised. But most important of all 
the upbuilding and strengthening of the family, the fundainent 
social agency for the child. ** However good the school, the chur 
or the community, if the home is bad a fertile source of juven 
delinquency is left open. Therefore our best efforts must be exert: 
to deal with the family as well as with the child.” 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING IN AMERICAN ANTLIN DYE MANUFACTURE. 
BY ALICE HAMILTON, 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tha dve industrv has undercone j rapid develonm: nt sinee [OT . 


a . : ~— y = . rT’ . 
ine in extent and compPieNiHtV every vear. Lhe ore 


Li até A 


ndustry is important for Many reasons, but to ti 
of importance lies in the fact that it has introduced initio Ameriesn 
i 


‘il , a 
ry a large number of DOMMOGNOGUS Stbostalces Wipteh up te now 





been known to us almost wholly through German medical 
riture. A study of this literature discloses a great deal of in- 
ation as to What kinds of industria! poisoning sliould be jooked 
the making of dves, but it is not enough for Americans to learn 


thas happened in German dye works, for manufacture in Ameries 


ver carried on in exactly the same way os it is ta Germany. and 
r 4 +}, 4 “+1 | 4 
ii never transfer to tLHIS COUTLTTV. Without Cyryve bioahiiie: fred). thie 


results of European experience. 
ss deseription of anuin dye manulacture in the Uni 
d “cl only as a preliminary report Obb anh inidustr of CXTTaAOTdINALrV 


complexity and difficulty. The chemistry of aniin dve manufacture 


more complicated than that of ; ny other mdu (ry carried on iD} 


Lnited States, and is almost impossible to deseribe 4 Nout get- 
lost in @& Mass of detail ‘ Yet it Is essential fc Us « Peremstaiied 
ist the most important of the renctions involved if we ar to be 


' . °,% . ‘ H , 4 
ie to estimate With any aceuracy the dangers tO Which workinen 


exposed in the various processes, No ettempt Is Ml: df hoy 11) 


nore than give an outline of the essent! Steps | tye produ fon 


i 


€ intermediates and finished dyes, 2nd to dese ribs Jsoferas they 


known, the effects on the human body of the compounds that 
; ? 
used, produced, or evolved during the course of production 


ie compounds that are used in making dyes ere derived chiefly 


CO’ ! tar an helong to the fromatic series Hut ome inter- 
diates, such as alcohol, acetic acid, ete pefong to the aliphatie 
ries. Inorganic substances which enter tito combination with 


se are chiefly the heavy acids, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitrie: 


caustic alkalis, especially caustic soda: lime, and certain oxidizing 

ascents, of which lead peroxide and potassium bichromate ere the 

most important. The number of compounds formed in the different 

reactions is so great and their structure is often so complicated that 
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the student of industrial poisoning becomes bewildered, and 
endeavor to simplify the problem he naturally tries to discover ; 
broad principles of physiological action based on the chemical + 
ture. Unfortunately, such a simplification is possible to only « 
tial extent. There are certain chemical groups whose entrance 
a compound alters its poisonousness quite uniformly, but ther 
always exceptions to any such rule, since the poisonousness of a | 
pound depends, not only on the chemical, but also on the phy 
properties. For instance, benzene and gasoline have the same c! 
cal composition, but benzene is far more poisonous because it is 
volatile. Anilin and benzidine have a very similar formule. 
anilin is a volatile liquid and very poisonous, while benzidin 
solid, not soluble in water and not poisonous at all. The follo, 
is a brief statement of the chemical changes which are known to 
duce definite alterations in the physiological action of compo. 
unless their entrance into the group brings about some de: 
physical change which alters the absorbability of the substance. 

Sulphonation, the introduction of the SO,HO group, destroys 
toxicity of a compound. For instance, sulphonated anilin is al) 
nontoxic. The sodium salt of phenol sulphonic acid is said 
harmless. 

The introduction of the COOH group also removes or lesse: 
toxicity. Nitrobenzene (C,H,NO,) is very toxic, nitrobenzoic 
(C,H,NO, COOH) is harmless. Phenol (C,H,;OH) is poisonous. 
eylic acid (C,H,O,) is far less so. 

The acetyl radical CH,CO has much the same effect. Ace 
(C,H,NUHCH,CO) is far less poisonous than anilin (C,TNH,). 


The poisonousness of an aromatie compound is increased |. 
entrance of a hydroxy group. Pyrogallol, which is trihydrox, 
zene, is more poisonous than catechol, the di compound, and 
latter is more poisonous than the mono compound phenol. On 
other hand, the introduction of an HO inte an alcohol changes it 


a harmless glycol or glycerol. 

The nitro group NO, and the nitroso NO cause a marked incr 
in the toxicity of an aromatic compound, whether they enter 
benzene ring or a hydroxyl radical. The nitrobenzenes and ni 
chlorbenzenes, are distinctly more poisonous than the benzenes 
chlorbenzenes. 

Chlorine is the only halogen of importance in the chemistr 
dyes. When it enters into a compound of the alcohol series, 
narcotic effect is greatly increased and in proportion to the num! 
of chlorine atoms. Thus chloroform, CHCI,, is strongly narcotic, © 
carbon tetrachloride, CCl,, is even more so, while formaldehyde C!' 
is not narcotic at all, Compounds of the aromatic group are Ii! 
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il all, ailecte ra by the entrance of chi rine, the chlorbenzenes by ng 
ut as toxic as benzene. 

tn alkyl roun (methyl, ethvl, ete.) displicing I! in the amino, 

Hi,, group, lessens its toxicity. Dimethyvlanilin and diethyvlanilin 
both less poiscnous than anilin. 

The h vdrocarbons of the methane SOLTIOS are tess ; etive phy syle o}- 

liv th ‘il thie =) ©, of the ethvlene or acetylene S¢ ries, 


Vorute ean de eiven as to tae comparative tonxieitv Of. the isomers. 


Ose : , : 
para Position seems to be usually the most toxie and the ortho 
2 ! 
ist, tt his ruse Nn Too } t ‘ C*4 T1Ons 1 ) ( much 1 e 
PROCCUSSES IN DYE MAIUFACTURE. 

ry ° e ; ; : } oe ] ' a ] . 4 
pnere are certain fundamental! ehemicas processes that ar repeated 
4 it. ex . — tnd aire 
ver and over 1p the course of dye production and that will be briefly 


} } vy ek 2 a1 ea 1 : 
seribed, together with the DoOssible risk involved wm eacn. 
< A 


of Nulphor tig i? (if tre tiie 7 mith fi] Ling \ Dh i} ( ai if usualy 


unge of a toxnie boty in 
1 the methed of handling the sulphuric acid and the product that 


4 i ot | "1 H . . , - 
tO De sulphonated. it 1s Hnportant 


~ 
—s 

j 
~ 
L 


re supplir d, now introduced into the sulpunonator, #1 I Wiievner there 


» i Sues : i. 4 ] 4 
2 vent for the fumes prodvuecd by hoi sulphonation, 


sy o.4 . } } - : ry — 4 ? 
¥ Caustie melliirg oF dui 1477 FUSLONL. i SualliV asu nonated DrOduUuct 
c. } ] ‘“c) «>I oer « wars i | | | - aot SVE . . 
fused, tne SO.O Croup being replaced OY @RVEronyvi Wii Group. 
” a9 7 henz _ sinhante wl wmald l 1, x I ~~ 
Or 1nstance eMZ~CHe MOnOsuiphorwi “cla Vie S ! Garoxy penzene 
‘phenol, and naphthalene monosulphonie ac leids alpha or beta 
PALL ULE, cell Peed pda cited dit PaGsiOsulpliorin bia VG i wipila ) ICUs 
1 | | e ] , } | p " “ 
aphthot. ihe gang in this process depeias on he way the caustic 
4 | | ae \ — har + nit ff ' , i , 
Mais handlea. Very severe burns may result from spiasbing, and 
“arenes ie | ; \" ‘ a ee 
he danger Is especlaily arent when fusion is t ine place With the 
ro , : ‘ . : 
; ; , rmy th { ; > v , TAVal f { y> oy | 
ulphonic acid in the Kettie, 103 the resence OF water makes it splash. 
A 
4 ‘ act ry? + ry :{ - . c , e 
mh ACCIGeNTE tha L OSb>L aiwal resu Ali PoULG Ss O1 2Teat Verity 18 
tne blowing un of an autoclave, Which scatter he caustic fintd with 


creat for e. 


3. Vitration, \ mixture ol sulohu lec and nitric acid is used for 
= . ’ ; . : 
thus, the former being added so that it may teke UN the water lib- 
. : : , Om : bs 9 ' | are te 
erated In the course ol nitration, which would otherwise dilute the 


nitric acid. Lsually in dve manufacture only the miononitro com- 


pound lS formed from an aromatic DOUY, Ollie nva mreih ALOM from 


; ‘ n : : Bh ts oe 4m : { rer, 

the benzene ring being replaced by a nitro group NO,. If dinitro or 
trinitro compounds are needed, the nitration is usually carried on 
In suecessive steps. The danger in this process is that wliich is 


, _— — 4 i, res i . ] . , ; 
always present when nitric acid is used. Not only may. severe 


burns result from splashed acid, but the fumes of mixed nitrogen 
oxides that are given off when nitric acid is exposed to the air or 
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when it is added to the substance to be nitrated constitute a gra: 
risk to the workman unless they are carried off ¢n fume pipes. 

4. Reduction of amidation. ~-As a rule, nitro bodies, the produ 
of nitration, are reduced, the reducing agents employed being mets 
Iron, zinc, or tin, in the presence of an acid. The hydrogen liberat 
in this reaction displaces the oxygen of the NO group. Since a nii 
compound is the starting point and an amido compound the produ 
it follows that the apparatus used must be well inciosed and 
fumes allowed to escape at any stage, for both these substances ; 
poisonous. 

5. Chlorination. —The introduction of the chicrine atom may ti 


r 


place in the benzene ring or in a side chain. The resulting pro: 
is sometimes inert, sometimes highly poisonous. In either case 
fumes of chlorine gus constitute a danger, and it ts always necess: 
to provide a vent or an absorbent chamber for the gas, which ts bh 
taken up by water and neutralized. 

6. Alkylation. -This consists in the introduction of methy| 
ethyl groups into a hydroxyl or amido group. For methylation 
in making dimethylanilin), methyl chloride, methy! alcohol, 
hydrochloric acid or dimethyl! sulphate may be used. For et! 
lation ethy! alcohol is used.  Anilin is the substance most gener: 
subjected to this reaction, and the dangers in the process come chic 
from the anilin and from alkyl derivatives, which, though less pow: 
ful, have been known to cause industrial poisoning. If dimet! 
sulphate 1s used, the danger is greatly increased, for this is a hig! 
poisonous compound. 

7. Oxidation.—The substances used as oxidizers are usually i 
ganic salts, such as potassium bichromate, chlorate, or permany 
nate, manganese dioxide, and litherage, with a mineral acid. & 
instance, anthraquinone, the intermediate used for alizarin colors, 
made by oxidizing anthracene. Sometimes nitrobenzol and ferro: 
chloride are used as oxidizers in making fuchsin. Here there may | 
fumes of nitrobenzo! or anilin. The imorganic oxidizing age 
likely to give the most trouble is chromate of potash, which produc: 
the so-called ‘‘chrome ulcers.” Litharge is not used in sufficien 
quantities to cause lead potsoning. 

8. Carborylation.This 1s generally done by the action of causti 
soda and pure carbon dioxide gas upon a phenol by which the COO!! 
group is introduced into the ring. For example, phenol after car 
boxylation yields salicylic acid, which is much used in the dye indu 
try. This process is not so dangerous as caustic fusion because not 
nearly so much free alkali is used. 


others insoluble. Therefore, lime or chalk or sometimes caustic 
lime is added, usually to a sulphonated product, to separate one 
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from another. For instance, when naphthalene ts sulphonated, 
yha-naphthalene sulphonic acid, beta-naphthalene sulphonic acid, 
i free sulphuric acid are present. The mixture is neutralized with 
». The lime sait of the alpha-naphthalene-sulphonic acid is solu- 
in cold water. The lime salt of the beta-naphthalene sulphonic 
| is not very soluble in cold but is solubie in hot water, and the 
ium sulphate is msoluble. Thus, separation of these substances 
om each other is easy. 
10. Condensation. This process consists in the union of iwo 
! )pounds or two molecules of the same compound to forni a new 
mpound by the loss of water or HCl or H,N. Sometimes hydro- 


ric or sulphuric acid is used with phosphorus, zinc, sulphur, o1 


» bring about this reaction. ihere is no specia! danver involved 
4] 7 sane fe 4] = ‘atius | 
i in the liberation oi the volaitle substances Wthe apparatus ts 
fe ‘ 3? 6)? )} f; et ;'gs i; } . l. ct i¢ " wrogy {Vay “) , " i. ) 7s) { 
y. PHC iahudacture Of Maliacnite vreen oners an example ol 

] ; ) ee , j | ats - | . i}, 
hPdensacioOll. Benzaldehvde and dimethyianilin are mixed with a 
lay <3 cy norent = 4 hy 4 - lt ‘ eee e ’ - ‘ thal 1, 1». shi, 4 . . 
iitei ing? ci thi, SUCH as Zliie C riba adda qilti ovarocechioril Ol tii 


yhhuric acid. One molecule of waier is split off by the union of an 
of oxygen from the benzaldehyde with two hydrogen atoimns 
two molecules of the dimethylanilin and a new compound is 
rmed, which is tetramethyldiaminodiphenyimethane 


Diazotizing and coupling.An amido compound on treatment 

nitrous acid (sodium nitrate and bydrochioric acid are gen- 
ity used) yields a compound called diazo. This is then coupl 
i an aromatic amine or phenol to form an azo compound. The 
culon Is carried Ol} in the cold, SO that the danger ts Only in hand- 

the bodies that are to be diazotized or coupled, Jn making 
‘common dye, orange 11, sulphanilie acid is diazotized with sodium 
rate and hydrochloric acid, and the solution of this diazo is added 


a solution of beta-napthol in sodhn hydroxide When these 
‘mixed cold, the dye precipitates and is filtered out. 


(he principal raw materials used in manufacturing dves are eight 


. ‘ . 1 1 H Ch] 
‘u-tar constituents benzene | |, toluene Cyy,, *vrene (Ti. 
phenol (|) OH, napthalene . anthracene . phenan- 
A ce 
: Pi, Ne : a ' ; , ; 
rene | , and carbazol. Che first four of these are decidedly 
‘ Fit J ~ e 
ico 
MHSONOUS, though the entrance of one ¢ H. FTOUp into the benzens 


ring makes toluene less toxic than benzene, and two such groupe 
make xvlene still less so than toluene. Naphthalene administered to 
animals produces symptoms of irritation and lowers the tempera- 
ture, but in man it has only a local action on the eye. Anthracene, 
phenanthrene, and carbazol are without effect. 
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CHEMICAL CLASSIFICATION OF DYES. 


The anilin dyes are classified in many ways, but the following js | 
the usual classification when chemical structure is taken as 
basis: 

1. Azo dyes.—These are made with a primary amine, anilin «; 
toluidin, or toluylene diamine or benzidine or some similar }) 
which is treated with nitrous acid in the cold. The diazo compo 
produced is then coupled with an aromatic amine or phenol to f : 
an azo compound. ‘These are unstable compounds, and the diy /- ’ 
tizing must be done at about zero C. This fact and the fur 
fact that it is not necessary to use large quantities of amines m 
the manufacture of azo dyes fairly harmless. In fact, this is prob: 
the safest branch of the industry. 

2. Anthracene dyes.—The most important of these is elizarin, 
recently manufactured in the United States. Madder, one of 
oldest of dyes, is natural alizarin. Anthracene is oxidized to ant! 
quinone, usually with potassium bichromate. This is sulphons 
and then fused with caustic soda and chlorate ot potash to f 
dioxyanthraquinone or alizarin. There is little danger in t! 
processes except from handling the caustic and chromate. Chr 
ulcers are not at all uncommon among the men employed in the }) 
duction of anthraquinone. 

3. Indigo.—Here the risks are greater than in the two for 
classes of colors. The starting point for indigo may be naphthal 
or anilin. Benzene is nitrated to mononitrobenzene, this is redu 
to anilin, and by the action of anilin and monochloracetie acid phi 
glycin is formed, which, on treatment with caustic soda or soda: 
is changed to indoxyl. Air is blown through the indoxyl to oxic 
it to indigo. In-this process we have all the familiar danger: 
nitration, of reduction to anilin, and of handling the anilin. Mo 
chloracetic acid is a strong acid. 

The next four classes of dyes are about equal as far as dange 
poisoning is concerned. These are: 

4. Di and tri phenylmethane (or arylinethane) dyes.—Auramin 


the only diphenylmethane dye of importance, but the triphenyln * 
thane dyes are numerous and important, including the malac! a 
green series and the rose-anilin-fuchsin-magenta series. 

5. Pyrone dyes.—These are closely allied to the above and : L. 
sometimes classified with them. The eosins and fluoresceins belo: 
here. | 


6. Azone or azine dyes.—Nigrosin is the best known of these. 
is made from anilin hydrochloride and nitrobenzene. 

7. Oxyazine dyes.—This is an unimportant group of which gall 
cyanine is the most commonly known. 
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Mor these dyes use is made of large quantities of anilin and para- 

lnidin; anilin hydrochloride (often called aniin salt): and the alkyl 

rivatives of anilin, especially dimethylanilin, benzyl chloride, and 
for the azine and oxyazine dyes) nitroso dimethvlanilin. The cases 
of poisoning reported are usually due to contact with anilin or to- 
iiidin, for these are more powerful than their derivatives. 


s. Nitro and nitroso dycs.—-There is still more risk of industrial 
noisoning in the manufacture of these dyes, and many of the result- 


colors have poisonous properties. The best known are picrie 
id or trinitrophenol, Martius yellow or dinitro naphthol, and auran- 
or hexanitrodiphenylamin. In manufacture, the danger comes 


a . + > . 2 - aT ] > -- 2 

m the nitrous fumes and is greater the stronger the nitric acid used. 
- rt. ° ° 1 . . 

(). Sul ph HP aye s.—This last FrTOUp involves more aanver of poison- 


-than any other. Sulphur biack belongs here, sulphur blue, sul- 
ir yellows, and sulphur browns. The introduction of sulphur re- 


‘ ° ’ . . c a, ' } : i ry. ° 
Its sometimes m the liberation QO sulphurctea hy roven, This 


never is createst in connection with the manne ot browns and 


lows, much less in connection with s 


’ 


~ 
~~ 
— 


hur black, and practically 
existent in the making of sulphur blue. Sulphur browns and yel- 
ws result from the treatment of phenvlenediamine with sulphur or 


Uphur and benzidine. In order to obtain phenvicnediamme, anilin 


d elacial acetic acid are mixed to form acetanilid. This 1s nitrated 
i then saponified with caustic soda to paranitrania, which in turn 
reduced with iron and hydrochloric acid to phenylenediamine. 


atar 
y sulphur blue and sulphur black, benzene is chlorinated, then ni- 


|: 1 7 
ted, and the paranitrachlorbenzene is fused with caustic to become 
anitrophenol or dinitrophenol, Treated with sulphur, dinitro- 


nol vields sulphur black. kor sulphur blue, paranitrophenol is 
iuced to paramidophenol, which is acted on by dinitrochlorben- 
‘to form dinitrodioxyphenyvlamme, which with sulphur in alco- 

hol forms sulphur blue. 

All these substances are volatile POIsOns, ome of them very powcr- 
ful ones. 

There are factories in the United States devoted solely to the mak- 
ing of intermediates such as the following: 

\nmilin hydrochloride or anilin salt. This is almost always done 
in an open shed, since the fumes of anilin and hydrochloric acid 
would be dangerous if not greatly diluted. The reaction takes place 
in open tanks. The resulting crystals are pumped out, the liquor 
removed in a centrifuge and sent to the ‘‘stripping room,” where the 
unchanged anilin is stripped or distilled off. Amidonaphtholdisul- 
phonic acid or H acid is an important intermediate made by the sul- 
phonation and subsequent nitration of naphthalene, followed by 
amidation and caustic fusion. Fumes of nitrogen ozides may be 
given off. 
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1. 2. 4 amidonaphtholsulphonic acid is made from the sodium s.)) I 
of beta-naphthol. Treated with nitrous acid, it becomes nit 
beta-naphthol, wluch is an irritant poison to the skin, causing 
the men call ‘‘nitroso iteh.”’ Nitrous fumes also are a danger | 
Reduction and sulphopation are performed at the same time, 4 7 
the possible production of fumes of sulphur dioxide. f. 


12 market ~ } - | : ' ( 
Denziditie base and naphtilonic acid combine to muke / ONO 


P 
’ ’ ¥ . « 4 
a cheap cottou dve, which ts xported to India. Kor the benz ‘ 
base, nitrobenzene is tel with ginc dust to oxvazobenzene > ; 
1] ei an tl <r. ¢ on’ Lanva . on l hvdr : | WTA ck 5 = ri 
SU Ds¢ quentys LO AZOVCHACHE ALLA LVGLrazo enZeiuiec. Ay JS tVHICli tI : 
ith hydrochloric acid. and benzidine is formed by renrrane , 
with \\ drochioreé acid, and benzidine is torme: ry PTenrrang 
The dangers here are from the nitrobenzene and from: possible | 
of sulphur dioxide. Naphthionie acid is made from alpha | 
thyvlamime, similar to anilin in its effects, and sulphuric acid. 
Metanitranilin is an mtermediate for khaki dy 3, INMade DY 1 
ing dinitrobenzene. With it is used picramic ac d (dtinitroas 


phenol), which is wade by the reducing action of sodium sulph 
dinitrophenet. 

Paranitranilin is ap important intermediate. When diaz 
and coupled with beta-naphthol it fortis para red. The imanu 
of paranitranilin has already been described. For beta-iiap 


naphthalene is sulphonated, neutralized with 


Yee ash, anc 


fused with caustic soda. 

Michler’s ketone is tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone. It is: 
portant starti a poilit for Many colors, CS ped laliy biues, grech 
violets. It is formed by the action of that highly pols NOUS 


phosgene, on dimetaylanilin. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF SUBSTANCES USED IN DYE MANUFACTUR 

In describing these compounds, with their effect upon 
beings, American sources only have been used. ‘The eases of i 
trinl poisoning which are given have all occurred in the 1 
States. This makes the list less complete than if one were to 
from German and British sources, but it seems better to confin 
our own experience. 

Benzene.—This light volatile coal-tar distillate is the start 3 
point for many of the most important dve intermediates—the ni v 
benzenes, nitrophenols, nitrochlorbenzenes, and anilin and its vat 
derivatives. During the last five years industrial benzene poison: Lo 
which used to be a rarity in the United States, has become fa 
common. We seldom hear of mild benzene potsonine, for it 4 
not attract attention: the cases reported are severe and often fat 
They usually occur in men who are engaged im some process out 
the ordimary routine—pipe fitting, repairme defective stopcocks | 
vaives, or cleaning tanks. The action of benzene is very rapid 
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It produces its effect on the lower nerve centers. the respiratory, 
asomotor, and heat regulating centers. If the exposure is great 
‘here is a short period of intense excitement followed by sudden 
lapse and death ; if less extreme and rapid, serious blood changes 


) ke place, as well as the Sj niptotis poi Wye LO i Voy ment Of Lie 
ryt co } " " ! i } " 

nerve centers. here is a destruction of red and ute Celis, eS} 

eas ‘ aid = ; } . _— Pin : 4} ° ’ . 

Clay of the latter, and also Hemomroaves TPVOIn tue MuUCcoUS SsUMaAaces 


Clu 


and under the sku. Chronic benzene p ISOLA secins to Cuuse 


anemia and gustric and Hhervous SVM ptoins (i Vai Vill everity, 
and is at present the subject of study in the lL nited Siates. 
Anilin.—Anum poisoning, especially the mulder forms, is Very 
common in dye manufacture. Unfortunately auiiin does not give 
any warning of its tOXIC nature, 2s so Miah ys polsoli > do, for li as hot 
the slightest irritating eflect on eyes, nose, or throat. The first 


S\ mptom is usually uv setsation of heaviness ond tuiness wi Lie head, 


and a feeling of Wearitess or Irritability, thep headache, with dizziness 
i ’ ' 

nnd some mental COLLUSION, cough, dryness lib The Laroatl, and soine- 

ae ud pains in tl bdem I" up | 

limes nausea ahad palais i the abdamMen Phe pupils are diinted, 


} o opaew : P } j j , . j 
the pulse aud respractiol rapid und the tiushing of the iace passes 
nio a gravish-blue color, the Hips and tongue becoming pur 


Che ordinary case clears up within twenty-four hours, although 


dache and shignt coniusion May remain and the lips still show 
ma of CVanosis. 

, ; 7 a . 1 ' : . - } , To 1 ¢ | \" 
ii severer cases the coior is much deeper. 12) (lie ites OL The New 


rk State Department of Labor there is 2 record of a cause, occurri gy 


in the early days of the dve industry, wi i Cume under the care 

' Wyeast ae i a “4 ee —_ ' nA 

of 2 PAVsIClan UitamMiliar With anilin polsonig, ihe Mah wus ivine 
a eg 

MNCONSCIOUS OD the floor Oi 7 qavVvenouse vain Was i SUC2D & G 'p 

! ] i ; : i -% oi 4 » = 4 ¢ ‘ 7 
purpie color that the physical Chougnt he miust have fallei into a 
} , . y . 3 . a. ‘2 + . . : | Bae 
qave Vat. In Severe Cases hl ce? Thus the €¢val ) = 3 Lecompanled } \ 

1. j . ws _ ie } 3 ; " , 4 ravi ' , ° 
marked air hunger, With gQasping, iaborcad pt Lilly Pie puls is 
, . } 4] 4 eee Ae 4 OF eetil } , _ i ‘Tk’ } : : 
sadpid, CLE LEeAbsIOIL 2st av Hrst vwubl Qu ! geyedy CIC. id iD 
cold, and sensibility much lowered. C OlISCLOUSNHE biay be lost ior 

| | . 


several hours, although it is rare to have coma lasi more than 12 
HOUrS. 
Death is a very unusual occurrence. Only three cases of fatal 


anim poisoning were found during 1% study. The first was a 


-_ 


mab employed in tue reduction department o| li Wilt WOPrkKS, WO 


had for some days suflered trom headache and whos Color Wis 


somewhat cyanotic, He had not, how er, COl ips ined of sickness. 

lie left the plant at the end of the day, went to a saloon, and had a 

drink of whisky, On his way home he became so disorderly that he 

Was put olf the street car. Some frends took him bome and put 
" rt’ 


him to bed and he was found dead in the morning. This combined 
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action of alcohol and an aromatic compound has been noted fy. 
quently among TNT workers in the explosives industry. 

Of the second case no more is known than that he was a car 
who went into an anilin tank which had not been thoroughly y 
out, and was poisoned. | 

The third fatal case was a foreman in the anilin departmen: 
small plant. He was experimenting at the time and had his | 
in anilin a good deal. The ventilation in this department was » 
so that the fumes could not have plaved a part in this ease. |], * 
came to work one morning complaining of headache, and was a: 
to go home, but staved until noon. By the time he reached | 
about 1 o’clock, he was so ill that a doctor was summoned. H 
evanosed, was vomiting yellow, frothy stuff, and his pulse was \ 
but he did not seem to be in a serious condition. Twenty m: 
later he had a convulsion. The doctor returned at 3 o’cloc’ 
found that he was unconscious and that his heart was very \ 
He had a second convulsion, and his heart action grew st: 
weaker until the early morning, when he died. 

This tardy onset of the severer symptoms ts very character 
anilin. The man is much more likely to lose consciousness 
hours after reaching home than while he is at work in the | 
For instance, a workman spilled a can of anilin over his clothes 
felt it burning his skin slightly, but as be had never been told o 
danger connected with it he kept on at work for several hours, 
he was obliged to stop because of nausea and vomiting, palpi 
of the heart, and violent headache. He went home and his symp 
gradually increased in severity. He did not lose consciousne: 
five hours after he had spilled the anilin. 

Slowness cf speech and difficulty in talking and in swallowin 
sometimes noted, also pain im the chest, cough, and frothy spu: 
A symptom noted several times by Dr. R. C. Bugbee, of Provide: 
is severe precordial pain, which may be very persistent. Dr. Bu 
has also had cases of acute dilatation of the heart, with syst 
murmur. In one case this condition lasted only four days 


returned when the man came down with influenza, and persisted 4 

two weeks. _ 
Men working in anilin find that sores and cuts become easily 

fected and that the inflammation travels along the lymphatics to E 


glands, which swell. Bois are common and are very slow to hi 
Sometimes there is an anilin rash, especially on the arms. 

There is a chronic form of anilin poisoning which may pe! 
between acute attacks or be present without any acute sympto! 
The lips are bhuish, and the facial color a mixture of gray and yell 
There are usually symptoms of chronic indigestion, there may 
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‘oundiece, and there is always breathlessness and some palpitation of 
ihe heart. Such cases are often mistaken for chronie valvular heart 
disease. Irritability of temper and mability to work hard or fast 
are characteristics of men chronically poisoned. 

As regards susceptibility to anilin there is great difference in 
‘ndividuals. Some men seem to be almost if not quite immune to 
+s effects. On the other hand, this study disclosed the record of a 
man of sixtv-six years who, after no unusual exposure, became very 
‘Il. was in bed for four days, attempted to sit up, had » relapse, and 
was ill for ten days longer. 

\nilin has a very characteristic action on the blood. Methemo- 
Tobin Is formed and, because it binds the oxVgeen to the red cells 

stend of releasing it to the tissues, the body starves for oxygen. 
his is the cause of the cyanosis and of the hunger for air. The 
lood-forming tissues attempt to make up for this by an increased 

S ipply of red corpuscles, so that men who are suffering from shicht 
chronie poisoning often have an abnormally high red- ‘ell eount, 
though even then the percentage of hemoglobin may be low. This, 
however, is only temporary, and in severer enses evidence of red-cell 
destruetion is found. The cells stain de pls in the center but have 
pale borders; some of them are stippled, others are abnormatly large 
or abnormally small. The hemoglobin, especially in the later stages 
of poisoning, is much diminished. 

The urine is almost always changed in color. sometimes smoky, 
ometimes brownish, sometimes distinetly blood stained. Costs are 
seldom found, but free blood has been demonstrated, elso hemoglo- 
hin, methemoglobin, hematoporphyrin, urobilin, and bile pigments. 
Severe albuminuria following anilin poisoning Was reported by Dr. 
Lippincott, of Metuchen, N. J. 

Anilin enters the body through the respiratery tract, the mouth, 
or the skin, but industrial poisoning, especinily the severer form, 
usually takes place through the skim. The following instances, 
gathered from various factories, show the many wavs in which skin 
ubsorption may occur. A workman splashed anilin on his shoes, it 
soaked through, he became eyanosed and fainted, Lnother took off 
lis shoes to save them, worked in his stocking feet, and, as the floor 
was damp with water and anilin, he became poisoned. A man sat 
On the top of a barrel where i little anilin had collected. Tt souked 
through his trousers and he absorbed enough to make him sick for 
five days. Two men were poisoned cleaning a stul. One of them 
worked with bare hands, lost consciousness, and was ill for six days. 
The other wore canvas gloves but got them sonked through and con- 
tinued to work with them. He was sick for two weeks. A shipping 
clerk opened a drut 
long enough tO get hot, so that when he opened it some of tf spurted 
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over his face. In the same plant a man filing drums let some a) 
run into the wrist of his long rubber glove vod went on woi kiig 
was illfera week. Another man was sick for eight days after spl. 


Ing anilin on his hands and arms while attempting to fix a Gelectj 
cock, <A very serious case was caused in a man who, trving to: 


Le ae ee i ng aS Oe ; 
up anuin irom a leak on the floor, got his clothing seture ied 


fainted, fell, and lay unconscious for an hour, for it happened 
night and he was not discovered at once. It required every 
for 24 hours to puil him through. He was sick two weeks. > 
The only clea Instance of industrial anilin poisoning incurregd 
swallowing anilin, discovered durig this investigation, is the fol! 
ing: A chemist, in trying to syphon anilin froin one drum to anot! 
sucked a mouthful of anilm into his mouth. He spat it 


= . 1 “¢ +] “é : 7 r } ¥ | } oa : 
and rinsed out bis mouth with dilute hydrochloric acid. Afte; 
j . 1 ? 4 7* 
hour he began to fee! Weak &ha languid, and went out to lie on 
rT 1 } . : s ‘ ‘ - . ? . , g e 
gruss. ] hen He poecaine pleasurably MtoONiCated, felt perte 


happy. and seng, but did net want to move. The doctor caine . 


insisted on his going indoors. On the way he collapsed eid lost 
sciousness for a few minutes. His heart was alarmingly weak, 
, . . 7 ’ } r el 

Dis lips ahd MmMmouLa were blue. Pha hext day He [eit exac tiv as 


} ’ ' “ rr . } : 
had been drunk the dav before. For days afterwards he lay 
| 


exertion unpossibic. His urine was c! 


hammock, feeling 0 
it alWays is when he works with aniiu. 


colored, as indeed 
rm 7 a . 
That anilin fumes alone can cause syinptloms Gf Poisoning ser 


? 


beyond doubt, but the writer knows of no case of severe poiso! 


caused by fumes alone. 














} ? 


MmMmMmon experiente among’ workn 


jereres 
fens © 
I 
~ 


A 
however, 2nd even among foremen who may not be in direct co! 


th ¢ , oni I } 4 ' ! ij 4] 
with the aiid. that 14404, hear . Weather, Cs DC i wiiy aur oa Bate 
sat . ak 127 H tl = ; ; ral 
shift, always causes a Geciaed micrease Lib abun pormsoning, | 


ists also sufler from anilin fumes when these are not carried off 
exhaust fans. 

The symptoms of anilin poisoning have been described in det 
because they are also the symptoms caused by anilin derivatives 

fact, they are characteristic of the amido aromatic compounds 


' 1 ' 


general. A jew histories have been coliec! MLol similar 1) iSONL Y iT 


or 


; . ’ " ’ . 41 AY TF 
other COME PpOULGS ¥ hich COltain tiie Wii, 2roup. od 


BS 7 4 a |* ~ a r 4} 4 

Paranitve iuin.—i wo met were set to Strengthen the hoops arowu 

. ye Gilad hy mnitpantian 1. : a. 4 : ! | 
barrels filled Wii paranitranwin Which nad vecome io0ose so that t 


powder leaked out. In deing so they inhaled dust and viso seatt 

it over their hands. <As a result both became CVUsliost d and brea 
less, dizzy, and confused. Another instance is taken from the recor: 
of the New York State Department of Labor. This man had be 
working in paranitranilin for two weeks, when he was sent to tli 
grinding room. There he inhaled a great deal of dust, but no symp 
toms appeared while he was at work, nor till an hour or so after he 
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had gone home. Then he suddenly became weak and fell to Lie 
foor in a semiconscious condition. He had intense headache, with 
nausea, but no vomiting. He stayed at home for three days and on 
the fifth day the physician wee saw him at work in the factory found 
| l 


heart very rapid, his face drawn and anxious and bluish oray 


color, and his lips blue. 

Vetanitranilin.- ~From the records of a hospital Lita ne ol 
large dye works the following history was obtained: A man was 
ordered to clean out a tank which had held metanitranilin. S 


after he complained of acute frontal headache aie 
. : mr . ; 
began to vomit. Then he lest consciousness end was tuken in 
ndition to the hospital, where they found him deeply evanosed, 


lips and mucous membranes almost black, and his pulse very we: 


i's 


and rapid. 

According to a physician who has had ui cood deal of « Pi rie 
Li connection with 4 factory where metanitraniin is made > NWSOHIUE 
is eaused both by aust rom screening and bb fumes from the filter 
press and cooling tubs. The svmptoms are rather slower than 


i ’ om] 
i 


. ° re } ae ro | ] y 
isual m coming On, DUb Lhe sicKhess lasts longer thal does that f 
es 

, rang eaeeerns to anuin 

l) j ] 7 “jar & &,- ? > 

/ hmethylanili nh. [n the records ot tois same hospital were Tourn 

ane. , ho had | aid L as 

vo cases of poisoning IM men Who had deen in Coninet ith Gun 
uilin: one of them who wes baling il from One CoH ii] er 


novber Was poisoned severely at the end of sever tours WOrl! 
: , , ‘ ; 
tier eveb more sever ely poOIsOned by a few minutes ‘XN POos 


fumes. According to the h LOSpiti il history the latter man was wo 


ing in the i saiiiate mene crude violet is made from phenol 


dit iethylanilin. He climbed to the top of » vat to nspect the d 
} : ; ] 

ed the lid, Seg the hot fumes, and almost 2 Ones Lihite 
He Was unconscious for eight hour ‘ When taken to the hospit 


the next day he was complaining of loss of sight, noises in the « 


and intense Lepage pain. Ile was in the hospital! seven a 

Di ethyl anilin.—-No individual case histories of poisomimg fro 
diethylanilin were obtainable, but a phvsiciin in charge of a pla 
where this is used in large quantith s said that he had had sc vera 


cases of potsoning, with symptoms like those of anilin HOMmOnnS 
2 a i i = 
a ce a _ : Boe ae pan ; ’ ~ , 
Anilin chloride 0! haje Poe hilori i¢ Or QAhileiii Sati l 14 avr CW ‘ or 
C r ’ 1 ° . 7 ° Ae. ;* 4 
oblate Department of Labor furnishes this history of a ¢: OL POISO 


ing which it believes to have been caused by both chlorine 
anilin. The man was employed in making anilin chloride. 
under hospital treatment for 17 days for nervous and gastrointes 
tinal symptoms following an attack of cyanosis, with fainting spells. 
Mononitrobenzene.—Compounds with the NO, group instead of the 
amido, NH.,, group cause mus h the same S\ Inptoms as to the amido 
compounds, but these are on the whole more serious and more last- 
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ing. Cases of nitrobenzene poisoning usually mean a longer abseyyco 
from work than do those caused by anilin, and are more likely to |\ 
accompanied by convulsions. They are, however, not so comnioy, 
for in anilin manufacture there is not so much exposure to nitro} )- 
zene as to anilin. Nitrobenzene also enters the body by the skin or 
by the inhalation of fumes. Splashed on the body, it may resul' 
severe burns accompanied by the characteristic systemic symptor .. 
Several cases of this kind were found in the records of a Buffalo hos- 
pital. In other cases poisoning seems to be caused by the fu 
alone. 

Dinitrobenzene.--Metanitranilin is made by reduction of dinity - 
benzene, and the same plant from which records of cases of met: 
tranilin poisoning were obtained also furnished information ab. 
dinitrobenzene poisoning. In this plant dinitrobenzene is conside: 
less serious than metanitranilin, contrary to the generally accept | 
view of the comparative seriousness of nitrobenzene and anilin « 
rivatives. The experience of this place shows that fumes produc 
in washing dinitrobenzene cause a great deal of trouble, but t! 
even more sickness occurs in screening, where the dust is quite hea 
It was noted that no immunity follows an attack; on the contra: 
the succeeding attacks are severer and recuperation is slower. 
bleed was mentioned as a sympton by the physicians in charge of | 
plant. 

In some factories the dinitrobenzene, after solidification, 1s brok 
up with picks and then shoveled out. This is a dangerous procedu 
giving rise to much sickness. In one plant it has been avoided | 
granulating the DNB under water, in another, by melting it a 
pumping it out. 

Dinitrochlorbenzene.——This is distinctly more poisonous than du 
trobenzene and produces, in addition to the symptoms describe 
above, a very distressing inflammation of the skin, accompanied b 
itching. This inflammation usually begins where the skin is tende: 
between the fingers and behind the knees. Then it spreads and ma) 
cover the whole body. A man who had not developed dermatiti 
rubbed his eyes while at work and they became intensely swollen 
An interesting case of dinitrobenzene poisoning was obtained fro: 
the records.of the New York State Labor Department. The mai 
a lead burner, had been sent four weeks before the physician saw 
him to make repairs inside a tank which had contained dinitrochlor 
benzene but had been emptied, boiled out with caustic soda and tl 
sides washed with 10 gallons of grain aleohol. The next day hi 
skin began to inflame, and 24 hours later he had a severely itching 
eruption with edema extending from his feet to the lower border o! 
the ribs. At the time he was seen, he was still complaining of diffi- 
cult breathing and slight weakness. 
[530] 
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U | Nitrophenols. ~All nitrophenols are said to cause more or less der- 
e / matitis. The only ones which have caused systemic poisoning in the 

United States, so far has been learned, are dinitrophenol and_tri- 
; nitrophenol, or picrie acid. Both these substances were manufac- 
r tured as explosives, but picric acid is also a well-known yellow dye. 


Dinitrophenol is not used in dye manufacture, and the cases of poi- 
soning that oecurred in the explosives industry are of interest only 
because they show what may occur if the manufacture and use of 


paramononitrophenol, a dye intermediate, is not carried on with every 
precaution. This last compound is poisonous to animals in very 
small quantity (0.1 g. per kg. of weight). There were three fatal 
es of dinitrophenol poisoning last summer in men who handled 
ihe dry powder. They suffered sudden collapse, pain in the chest 
and abdomen, and vomiting, then there was a rapid rise of temper- 
ature, followed by convulsions and death in a few hours. A fourth 
ease was unusual, being one of acute toxic Jaundice such eas is seen 
‘NT poisoning. 
Pierie acid is slowly absorbed, and the systemic }) soning shows 
self in abdominal pain, indigestion, and loss of weight. 
Benzyl chloride.—In making benzyl chloride for dyes, chlorine vapor 
is driven into toluene. The liquid is emptied from the flasks into 
reat open earthenware jars, water is poured in, the mixture is 
irred, the water decanted off, and the be: Zvi chlomde filtered into 
Carpoys. This washing is carried on out of doors and the men wear 
masks soaked in ammonia water to protect them against the dense 
white fumes, which are very trritating to eves, nose, 2nd throat. These 
fumes, however, are not benzyl chloride chiefly, but chlorine, hydro- 
chloricaeid, and perhaps unchanged chlortoluenes. One case of severe 
poisoning in a chemist engaged in making benzy! chloride bas been re- 
ported. This man worked for nine months in a laboratory where 
there were at times much benzyl chloride vapor and »lso chlorine gas 
and perhaps fumes of toluene. He lost some 25 0r30 pounds in weight, 
his color changed to a bluish gray, and he found at the end of nine 
. months that he was wholly unable to perform the simplest sort of 
F physical work. Excessive insomnia was another svympton, and he 
; had trouble with his eyesight, though this varied from day to day, 

increasing in severity if the room was heavily charged with benzyl 
. chloride vapor. He was not examined by a physician. The symp- 


toms are given as he described them. 

Phosgene.—_This substance is important beeause it is necessary for 
the formation of Michler’s ketone. The action of this gas is familiar 
to us now because of its use in gas warfare. It causes coagulation of 


aoe PD NI ads a har 


the blood in the finest capillaries, thereby greatly increasing the work 
of the heart. Absolute repose may carry a man past the danger 
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point, but if he is obliged to exert himself after inhaling phosge), 
serious heart strain or death may result. Records were secured 
two chemists who were overcome while experimenting with pho- 
gene gas and who suilered from cardiac weakness for some time afte; 
Two workmen were killed by it. 

Dimethyl sulphate.--This is a very powerful poison, considered |) 
many chemists to be the most dangerous substance, except phosge: 
used in making dyes, and it 1s used in such a Way as to cause mo 


exposure to poisoning than is phosgene. In miroducing the met! 
group, a very common procedure, methyl alcohol or methyl chlor 
can be used, but they require heat and pressure in an autocla: 
The same reaction can be brought about much more cheaply a 
easily by dimethy! sulphate, which needs neither heat nor pressur 
It has an intensely caustic effect on the skin and mucous membran 
which are first white and then red and burning. There is a rap 
pulse, the temperature rises, and death may come on in a few hou 
or there may be pneumonia or toxic jaundice. ! 

Sulphureted hydrogen.—This is evolved in gaseous form when si 
phur and sodium sulphide are used as reduction agents in the maki 
of sulphur dyes. It is poisonous in very small quantities. Dang 
to life begins when the quantity has reached 0.075 per cent, and | 
to 0.15 per cent is rapidly fatal. It is the poison that in the d: 
industry itscif seems to be more feared than any other. In t! 
making of sulphur browns it is held to be unsafe to have one m 
working by himself in the sulphide department, for if there is a k 
and H.S escapes, the effect is almost instantaneous. For instan: 

@ man who was employed in making sulphur browns had climty 
a ladder to repair some belting. The fume pipe happened to be « 
of order and he had only warning enough to enable him to reach | 
fioor before fallime unconscious from the fumes. Six men were ov 
come one night in another dye works. All were stupefied and | 
to be carried out of doors. One fatal case has been reported. ‘| 
man was treated with the pulmotor within five minutes of Losi 
consciousness and respiration was reestablished, yet he died of hea: 
failure. As a rule, in H,S poisoning, respiration stops before t 
heart does. ‘There is an increasing susceptibility to H,S poisonin 
and in one factory « man who has once suffered from poisoning 
always shifted to other work. This rule applies even to foreme: 
One case of blindness following H,S poisoning has been reported bu‘ 
without any details being given. 

Fumes from mineral acids.--The nitrous fumes which caused so 
much sickness and death in the manufacture of explosives are pro- 
duced also in the dye industry but are not nearly so dangerous 
because the acid used is much less concentrated. Occasionally we 
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hear of nitrous fume poisoning but it is usually because of an acei- 
dent, as When «a man fell and spilled the acid from a carboy. The 
foreman, went to his assistance and both were overcome by the 
fumes, the workman dying from the effects, the foreimen recovering 
after a week's illness. This gas is dalgerous when present in quan- 
tities as small as 0.05 per cent. 

Sulphur dioxide, which is given off when sulpburic acid is used in 
certain reactions, is looked upon by many managers and forcmen as 
fairly harmless, yet it is one of the gases which were selected by the 
Germans for experimental use in gas wartare. burnmg ui the 
throat and eves and sneezing and coughing are caused bv as little 
as 0.03 per cent of SO, in the air. 

Chlorine gas is given off especially in the making of anilin chloride, 
benzvl chloride, and nigrosim. It is an intensely asphyxiating gas, 
the effects of which are familiar to everyone from the descriptions of 


“+ 
A 


gassing in the trenches during the first part of the war. It is dan- 
cerous to life in a strength of 0.1 per cent. 

(‘yustie sodu. in well-managed platts this substance is bh midled 
verv carefully, and the men who work wit! it are required to pro- 


ct their eyes with goggles. ‘The burns it causes are deep and pail- 


x : ; : " winiliass ; l an + he oo ; : : 4 
ful and one of the most distressing accidents that can cur is the 
splashing of caustic into the eve. 


Poisonous diye 8. -Various dves nre listed hy the Germans as ate Ving 
poisonous properties, usually producing derinatiiis. tn this country 
we have had reports of severe dermatitis trom dyeimg fur with para- 
phenvlenediamime, which is often cailed ursol. ‘lwo eases of anim 
poisoning, with characteristic symptoms, were reported by luirge.! 
The men were using aniin black paimt and washing the surface with 
hot water and soapsuds. There were no fumes but apparently they 
absorbed the anilin through the skin. 


wy! ‘ ’ sree? 


The above list of poisons is not nearly complete, as reterence to 
German medical literature shows. Much remouis to be learned about 


the dangers of dve manufacture in this country and about the meth- 


ods for preventing mndustrial poisoning. ‘This report covers the few 

facts that have been ascertained so tar. Lt is hoped that a2 fuliler 

report can be issued in the near future which wii not only give more 

details but also correct whatever errors May have crept mto this 

preliminary report. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

Many employers, employment managers, plant engineers 
trial physicians and surgeons, and mdustriad hygiontsts were in at- 
tendance at the industrial hygiene section of the forty-sixth annual 

1 Birge, E. G., in Journal of the Americal Medical Association, Jan. 24, 1014, p. 314. 
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convention of the American Public Health Association held at (\\). 
cago, December 9 to 12, 1918. 

The chairman, Dr. G, M. Price, in his address on the newer pi.\})- 
lems of industrial hygiene, drew special attention to the prob)... 
which he claimed are of perhaps more vital importance to indy 
and to industrial workers than the old and as yet unsolved pro}! 
of accident prevention, plant construction, factory sanitation, in: 
trial dust, gas fumes, and poisons. These newer problems ar 
folowing: (1) The proper economical basis of industrial life: 
the interrelation of wages and standards of living; and (3) the 
lishing of a minimtm wage in industries while aspiring to the 1 
mum wage attainable. Ife insisted upon the imperative need o| 
licensing of all hazardous industries and the physical examina’ 
of all those who enter them. Among the problems of industrial }; 
ene he also included the needs of compulsory State social insure 
He insisted that there can be no improvement in industrial condi 
until there is industrial peace, and that there can be no indus 
peace until the workers themselves have a right to determine 
conditions under which they shall work. Autocracies have | 
demolished in the political life of nations, and the same fate n 
follow industrial autocracies. One of the most important prob! 
in industrial hygiene is, he claimed, the democratization of indu- 

The problems of industrial poisons were stated by Dr. J. W. Sc! 
schewsky, of the United States Public Health Service. He 
that there should be a standard definition of industrial poisons ¥ 
could be adopted by ail States. There should also be stan 
methods of guarding against these industrial poisons. Dr. Sci: 
schewsky likewise advocated a system of licensing dangerous tra: 
and maintained the necessity for the cooperation of Federal : 
State authorities in the prevention of industrial disease. 

The problem of the influx of women into industry was dwelt u 
by Dr. Francis B. Patterson, of Pennsylvania. Dr.’ Patterson 
cused the Federal Government of breaking down many of the la! 
laws and sanitary standards, especially in the ordnance departm 


in the various big plants for war industries. Tle claimed that ma | 
children under 14 were permitted to work in the aircraft factory i 


Pennsylvania and in the various steel plants where 75 millimeter sho’! 
were being made, that women were allowed to work at night, and ti: 
the Federal Government left no stone unturned to increase produ 
tion even though it was at the expense of the health and even li! 
of the women and child workers. Dr. Patterson's facts were part]. 
admitted by the United States Public Health Service representative 
but it was claimed by them that these conditions existed only at tli 
beginning of the war when production was the great need of the how 
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ond before proper precautions and standards had been introduced 
for war work. 

The United States Public Health Service presented at one of the 
meetings the project for a division of industrial hygiene and medi- 
cine in the United States Public Health Service, functioning as a part 
of the Working Conditions Service in the Department of Labor. 
“he plan of organization of the new division wes discussed by Dr. 
\, J. Lanza, chief of the division, and Dr. C. D. Selby and Bernard J. 
Newman, chiefs of sections in the organization. 

Aecording to Dr. Selby, the creation of a governmental agency for 
the protection of the health of the industrial workers was made in 
response to the war-time necessity of conserving industrial man power. 
“he agency created for this purpose now exists as the Division of 
industrial Hygiene and Medicine of the Working Conditions Service 
f the Department of Labor, the personnel of which consists of officers 
detailed from the United States Public Health Service. This division 
will formulate industrial standards, endeavor to effect a friendly 
leadership in industrial hygiene, conduet research and investigations 
various industrial fields. The country will be divided into zones 


nad districts presided over hy district industrial health officers, 


~ 


The program the Division of Industrial Medicine and Hygiene 
desires to put into effect is as follows: (a) Facilities for instruction 
in the prevention of disease; (4) health supervision for all recreation 
and amusement in industrial plants: (c) adequate laws governing 
sanitation, food, milk. and water supplies and eontrol of housing; 
(7) provision of facilities for the relief of sickness, including hospitals, 
clinics, and visiting nurse service; (¢) installation and supervision 
of departments of health and sanitation in industrial centers; (f) edu- 
cational service for the people of industrial centers. Special attention 
is to be given to the standardization of occupational requirements, 
physical examination of workers, vocational placement of workers, 
sanitary inspections of plants, research of special hazards, health 
instruction to workers, control of communicable diseases, first aid 
servico and emergency treatment, treatment for sickness, together 
with installation of laboratory and X-ray service, special treatments 
(including dental and ocular), visiting nurse service, keeping of rec- 
ords and reports of morbidity. 

The criticisms made by a number of those present were directed 
to the ambitiousness of the program and the wide scope of the new 
division. It was asserted by many that it would be preferable to 
concentrate the efforts to several concrete and definite points, which 
could probably be better handled than if the work of the division 
is scattered over too wide a field. : 

In his paper on the “Problem of compensation for industrial 
disease,’ Dr. Frederic L. Van Sickle insisted upon the need of a 
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revision of our compensation laws so that provision be made [oy 
compensation not only for accidents but also for occupational disease 
Ile advocated a limit of 26 weeks in any one year as a fair limit 
time for compensation for occupational disease. 

The intimate relation between wages and health has long since 





been recognized by all health authorities. Papers on this subject 
were presented iy Mr. Arthur Jc. Holder, member of the Feder | 
Board for Vocational Education (read by his son, Mr. James Art] 
Holder); Dr. B.S. Warren, assistant surgeon general, United Stat 
Pubbe Health Service (Dr. Warren did not deliver this paper 
person); Dir. Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Lal) 
Statistics; and Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau 
Department of Labor. 

The points emphasized by these papers were that low wages lead 
to poor health: that mortality is in direct ratio to the wage rat 
that the disease rate increases as wages decrease and diminishes 


¥ 


the pay envelope gets fuller. High wages mean better diet, in 
proved housing, warmer clothing, better medical care, prevention 

disease, a more robust physique, and a general improvement 

health of the workers. 

The subject of Commissioner Meeker’s paper was ** Relation of co: 
of living to public health: A standard minimum of health budge 
This paper has already been published in the Monruty Lapo 
Review for January, i919 (pages i to 10), therefore an extende: 
analysis is not given here. He called attention to the various studi 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on cost of living ar 
it is hoped to arrive at standard family budgets which will s! 
quantities and kinds of food, clothing, house room, fuel, lighting, 
all other expenditures necessary to maintain workmen's familics 
decency and heaith and in health plus comfort. 

Such budgets will be invaluable in adjusting wages anid 
means of them it will be possible to determine which families hav: 
attained the standard, which are spending more than sufficient to 
maintain a proper standard, and whether additional expenditures 





are being made wisely or unwisely. 

Dr. Meeker advocated the protection of workmen's families against 
the hazards of sickness, accident, invalidity, and old age, unemploy 
ment, and death, by the enactment of adequate legislation. This 
advocacy by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the introduction 
of social insurance was violently opposed by Frederick L. Hoffman, 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Co., who claimed that social insur- 
ance emanated from Germany and was introduced by Bismarck 
to combat the spread of socialism. 
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Income and infant mortality was the subject of a paper by Miss 
Julia Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau. She gave the results of 
investigations made by her bureau in eight cities, rangiug in popula- 
tion from about 50,000 to over one-half million inhabitants, and 





differing mm characteristics. These investigations were made in 
lohnstown. Pa., Manehester, N. H.. New Bedford, Mass., Brockton, 


Mass., Saginaw, Mich., Waterbury, Conn., Akron, Ohio, and Palti- 
more. Md. The resvits of the investigations show that the lowest 


mcome Groups 1h these clilies are likewise the highes infant-mortalit \ 
croups. The infant-mortality rates, in families earning $1,250 and 
over, range from 22.2 to 87.6 per 1,000 live births, while in families 
earning less than $550 per annum the infant mortality ranged from 
117.5 yo PHO Tha e tyes od La scant ha og tha t fo> ible 
117.3 FO ZORA. PNne CONCPast, she sala, DelWeell The MOst tavoravie 


and the least favorable infant-mortality rates in the ciiies studied 
dicates the favormeg result of mcome which permit s propel housime, 
cood surroundings, and 


rr ; fo j } ee ; 
education. The strongest safeguard egainst the bhigh-infant mor- 


so 4 . : r 
Care and which CONNOLeS A fair decree (4 


tulitv, she said, is a decent mecome, seli-respectingly earned by the 


father of the family. 


: ae? = Soe 1 —— ; . 
Ve still cling to the shaken hut not shattered belief that this free country gi 
every man lis chance and that an income suflicient to bring wy family decently 

is attainable by all honest people who are not hopelessly stupid or incorrizibly la 

fathers of 88 per cent of the babies included in the bureau idies earned less 

<7 250 i f r ret py ( a] ear?) « i¢ . i 4 ibe ; \ ' 1] j 
rtalify rate was more than halved. Which is the more safe and sane conclusion”? 

SS ner cent Pall these fathers were incorricibly 17 lolent | . , ll ii i 

per cent of alt these tathers were Lacorrigipbly iIndotent or belo ormat men 

4 ‘  ecies tRS a a. . —_ ) 

rtiiab SouUnG PuUbIC CCOnNOMY GeManas an lrreduciile mithiniiimi Li & neaara 

‘ : ar M . " } oan } . ] 
e sustained by a MlniImuin Wuge and such other expe lients as ma ale 


determined effort to give every child a fair « 
Dr. Lee Kk. Frankel, of New York, was elected president of the 
association for the coming year. New Orieatis was chosen as the 
next meeting place. Other officers elected were: First vice preside: 
Col. J. W. S. McCullough, Toronto; second vice president. Col. Vic- 
tor C, Caughan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; third vice president, Dr. John 
Dill Robertson, health commissioner of Chicago: secretary. A. W. 





i Iledrich, Boston: treasurer. Dr. G. H. Summer. | 
a members of the executive committee, Dr. A. W. MeLouehlin. Wash- 


ington; Dr. C. J. Hastings, Toronto: Dr. Peter Bryce. Toronto: 
Dr. J. N. Hurty, Indianapolis: Dr. W. C. Woodward, Boston 


POISONING FROM EXHAUST GAS. 


Recent reports of a number of cases of poisoning by ear 


monoxid gas have drawn attention to the fact that this is a matter 
of industrial interest, since while the eases are comparatively few 





‘Carbon monoxid poisoning: its nervous and mental symptoms. Charles W. Hit wk, M. D 
Journal of the American Medical Association for July 27, 1918, pp. 207-259. 
; [3% | 
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there are enough to show the danger to chauffeurs and others working 
about unventilated garages. 

Two years ago at a French Army medical reunion attention was 
drawn to fatal cases of poisoning which had occurred in motor »in- 
bulances where the exhaust-pipe of the motor was leaky, the p 
mortem lesions suggesting carbon monoxid poisoning. 

A paper was read by Dr. C. W. Hitchcock at the annual session of 
the American Medical Association in June, 1918, calling attention to 
the danger of automobile exhaust gases in closed garages and not 
the nervous and mental symptoms resulting from carbon monoid 
poisoning. 

The statement is made that ‘‘deaths from carbon monoxid poisii- 
ing In large cities now exceed those from any other poison.” In 14)/6 
the total number of cases in Cook County, Ul., was 501, or about § ) 
cent of the whole number of coroner’s cases and while the majo: 
of these were cases of suicide still there was an appreciable num! 
of accidental deaths. 

While cases of carbon monoxid poisoning are more frequently fx 
than otherwise the author cites cases which are not directly so and 
others holding out hope of ultimate recovery. 

A case immediately fatal was that of a chauffeur who entered asm: 
closed garage to do some work on the machine. About two how: 
later a maid sent to call him found him seated in the auto, dead, | 
doors and windows of the garage closed, and the engine of the | 
running. There was a pinkish discoloration all over the body. 1 
internal organs were found to be healthy but a chemical examinat! 
of the blood showed that it was 58 per cent saturated with car! 
monoxid. 

Another case with a fatal ending was that of a man who went to 
private portable garage on an unusually cold morning, started 
motor running and returned to the house. After a few minutes 
returned to the garage and while oiling the machine smelled son 
thing very sweet and had a desire to laugh; he also saw yellow flas! 
before his eyes and felt weak in the knees. His first thought was i» 
sit down on the running board, but he decided to go to the house a 
an hour later his wife found him lying unconscious in the snow. 
When roused, he staggered and could not have walked alone, bi 
went to sleep in an apparently normal manner. On waking, howev: 
he complained of dizziness and a throbbing headache, and talked in- 
coherently. He apparently recovered and went to work the folloy 
ing day but talked incoherently at times and could not remem!» 
simple facts. During the night pneumonia developed and the fo! 
lowing night the patient died. 

A case which did not terminate fatally but in which recovery has 
been exceedingly slow is that of a chemical engineer who went to the 
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-apage to charge the battery on his car, leaving the engine running 
for this purpose. He thinks he propped the door open but it blew 
hut, and beyond this point he has no recollection of events. About 
»y hour later he was found unconscious on the floor of the garage. 
\fedieal help was secured in about five minutes, the heart was found 
-o be racing violently and respirations were only five or six per minute, 
chile later the pulse was only 40. He was unconscious about five 
yours and then was irrational and but partly conscious for some time. 


4 (bout six weeks after the accident his puise had become normal and 











BAK By inn B oct 


ne had improved physically. Nearly 14 months after the accident, 
owever, although he had spent much of the intervening time in out- 
door occupations, he was unable to work at his laboratory work and 
there was still present an anterograde amnesia, some emotional dis- 
turbance, and some depression. 

Other cases cited present this same characteristic loss or impair- 
ment of memory. Of the amnesia, peculiar to these cases, Sachs has 

iid, ‘‘In the early stage of convalescence, a total amnesia is espe- 
cially typical, either extending over the time before the poisoning, 
retrograde, or to the things of the present, anterograde.’’ <A case is 
cited of a physician whe, after an incomplete case of poisoning, lost his 
memory totally, recovering only after 18 months. A woman who 
had been unconscious for about five hours following a case of gas 
poisoning and who had suffered severe loss of memory which blotted 
out previously acquired memories and prevented acquiring new mem- 
ories showed some improvement five years after the accident but 
still had a defective memory. 

A French physician, Le Dosseur, ‘‘has collected a number of cases 
in which the following mental disturbances were noted: Aphasia, acute 
delirium, transitory chronic delirum, mental confusion, amnesia, 
melancholia, dementia. On the physical side he found muscular 
paralysis of diverse types, hemiplegias, paraplegias and monoplegias, 
various trophic disorders, convulsions, etc.” 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper one 
physician stated that he thought it doubtful if any case of a fair 
degree of carbon monoxid poisoning ever fully recovers. 





SICKNESS AS RELATED TO INCOME, IN COTTON-MILL FAMILIES.' 


A study of pellagra ? which was begun in 1914 by officials of the 
Public Health Service had shown, by the end of 1915, the controlling 
effects of diet both in the prevention and the causation of the 





‘Summary of article by Edgar Sydenstricker, Public Health statistician; G. A. Wheeler, assistant 
surgeon; and Joseph Goldberger, surgeon, United States Public Health Service, in Public Health Reports 
for Nov. 22, 1918, pp. 2038-2051. Washington. 

? A study of the diet of nonpellagrous and of pellagrous households, by the same authors. Journal of 
American Medical Association for September 1918. pp. 944-949. 
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disease. During the winter of 1915-16 it was decided to s 


ment this investigation by a study of the dietary, economic, and 


tary conditions in communities where the disease was belie: 

be prevalent and for this purpose seven cotton-mill villages i) 
northwestern part of South Carolina were selected. None of | 
villages had more than 800 or fewer than 500 inhabitants and 
the families of white mill operatives were included. In ord: 
determine the prevalence of the disease a complete house-to-| 





=e 





4 u 


¥ 


inspection was made every two weeks from the middle of 
1916, to the end of the year. Only those patients ‘“‘with a 
defined bilaterally symmetrical dermatitis were recorded as 
pellagra”’ and the authors felt that by excluding cases which dic 
show a clearly defined eruption but which did show subje 


} 


ey 

1 | 
Six 

? 

' 

‘ 


symptoms possibly some cases were not included which s! 
have been. No case was considered where the individual had 
been a member of the household or dietary group for at least 
days prior to the onset of the attack. A record was kept at 
stores, of food purchased by the households included in the si 
An element which had not previously been taken into considera: 
in the study of the disease was that of the seasonal factor, nec 
tating, for satisfactory results, a study of the diet for the period 
preceding or coincident with the incidence of the disease and of 
season when both the number of cases and the severity of symp! 
were beginning to decline. It was assumed that the season bet 
April 15 and June 15 would cover the period when the disease 
at its height, and as it was impossible to secure a record of the 








plete food supply of each household for the entire period a fift | 
day period was selected—this period for the different villages fi' | 
somewhere within the selected two months. In comparing }» 


grous with nonpellagrous households in regard to the diet th 
were classified as ‘‘nonpellagrous’? which were under observa! 
from April 15 to October 1, 1916, and in which no one with suspic’ 
symptoms was observed, and those in which one or more cle: 
defined cases occurred before August 1, 1916, were classified 





‘‘pellagrous.”’ 7 
The families were divided into four dietary groups, those in nov- ie 


pellagrous households according to income and in pellagrous hou 

holds according to the number of cases. In comparing the foo! 

the highest income group in the nonpellagrous households . 
taken as a basis. The nonpellagrous groups were found to dilicr 
chiefly in the amount of lean meat, butter, milk, cheese, and eggs co: 
sumed, while the pellagrous households fell considerably below t! 
standard of the lowest income group of the nonpellagrous familic: 
in the consumption of these articles. 
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a 7 ‘ ‘ | aa ; ‘ 77 . P — . Or 
190 households whose Gall SUp pty Oi DULK Was less than 200) 
ms per adult male unit, 126 averaged less than 30 grams of fresh 


t daily and of these 2), or 19.5 per cent, had one or more cases 


11 a A 2 ] - F 7 , Urs , cr? . 
eiagra, whereas of 70 that had a suppis of fresh meat averar h?g 
‘ boot ' ee ~ 4 
ach over 50 grams per aduit male unlit per Gay, only 4, or 5.7 
—— BLO. £62. 535 | : l xy - £ | 

cent, were pellagrous. In eos tamiules whose supply of ire 


was less than 30 grams daily, 207 had less than 500 grams 
‘ik per adult male unit, and of these 34, or 16.4 per cent, liad one 
aie 


more cases of pellagra; while of the remaining 161 having a daily 
oply of fresh milk averaging more than 500 grams per person, 


| ¢ - . a : ’ > 
or only 5 per cent, were pellagrous. No particular relation was 
ce | ; ee 1] ue i 
found between the use of aricd peas and beans ana peilagra mMciaene 


ontrary to deductions which had been drawn previously by the 
authors as to their value as preventives. 


The conclusions drawn therefore are “that the pellagra-producing 


lietary fault is the result of some one or, more probably, of a com- 


ination of two or more of the following factors: (1) A physiologi- 
! 


liv defective protein supply ; (2) a low or Inadequate supply of 


(-soluble vitamin: (3) a low or Inadequate supply of water- 


soluble vitamin, and (4) a defective mineral supply.” It is con- 


ie diet an 


sidered also that the *pellagra-producing dietary fault may be 
corrected and the disease prevented by including in tl 


lequate supply of the animal protein foods (particularly milk, 
including butter and lean meat). [t is still considered possible, of 
course, that other classes of food may also serve this purpose. 

in connection with this study an investigation of disabling sickness 


as carried on among the population of these same villages durin 


. g 
May and June, 1916, and statements secured as to the number of days 
lost on account of disability or from other causes by wage-carning 
persons from January 1, 1916, to the date of the inquiry. The 
study covered 747 households comprising 4,161 individuals and the 
reader is cautioned that, while the villages are typical of cotton- 
mill villages in that part of- the State both as to economic and health 
conditions, the morbidity experience is not extensive enough to jus- 
tify broad conclusions, though the results are definite enough to 
establish the relation of family income to disability incidence. 
Data were secured as to the sex, age, occupation, earnings, and 
regularity of employment of each individual member and the family 
as a Whole, and the length of disability of those unable to work, 
either from sickness or accident (not industrial). For purposes of 
comparison the definition of ‘‘sick’’ was the same as used in recent 
sickness surveys, that is, persons confined to bed at home or in hos- 
pital and those able to be up but unable to work. It was somewhat 
difficult to draw the line between disabling and nondisabling sickness 
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for persons who were “‘up and about,” especially in the case of 
wage-earning women and children under 12 (the age of employal 
in the mills at the time the census was made). Family income 
used as the basis in classifying the population. The usual meth: 
classification according to total family income for a given period 
disearded, however, for while nearly all the incomes came wit] 
limited range—between $700 and $1,000—the difference in si, 
families was so marked that, failing a better common denomin: 
the Atwater scale of basal food requirements was used! and the 1 
bership of each family reduced to “adult male units,” the assum) 
being that expenditures for individuals varied accordiig to the 
and age in the same proportion as did their basal food require 
While this method is not so accurate as could be desired, stul sinc: 
family expenditures in most cases equaled the total family inc 
and since at least half of the total expenditures was for food, « 
based on food requirements alone 1s undoubtedly more accurat: 
one omitting consideration of the number, sex, and age of the fa: 
to be compared. 

As the same general differences in aver age incomes for the 
groups are shown by any of the methods of classification, thai 
‘total family income, income per capita, and income per adult ) 
unit,’ the average income has been computed by these diffe: 
methods and the result termed the ‘‘family income per adult 1 


unit.” 


Co 


i] of 


The 747 families thus classified have been grouped into four clas<:- 


according to income, and the table on page 225 shows that the s 
ness rate among families with low incomes is very much higher (! 
among persons with a better economic standing. 


! Princ inles of Nutrition and Nutritive ‘Value of Feed, co W. O. yom ater, wv, ewe partment o 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No, 142 (1915 ed.), p. 33. The scale used was as =v ean 





| Equivalent ad 
male unit 








Age. Meche 
Male, Fem: 

Adult (over 16)....... Nene imine oe! ae ion Re ee ge a ee oles 1.0 
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IE eras iu ike. ween ea SEOs OE) pS epee ee Wo Iida sack Satta er aed Sule > adage oe 8 
RS af 
I ee ee ee ee ad he i pk ine was cone beacadwadewaseas .6 
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ES OF DISABLING SICKNESS AND RATE PER 1,000 PERSONS, AS ASCERTAINED BY 
4 CENSUS OF SEVEN COTTON-MILL VILLAGES OF SOUTH CAROLINA DURING MAY 
\ND JUNE, 1916, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FAMILY INCOME. 


CA 


| 
AY raves coeparning 
All persons. Wage-carning person ee 
| wrTSsSOTs 
} 
| “7 | 
Sick Sick Sick 
: watt . s)xr ; " e | - | is wr- Pa i erT- “ . or 
aap poy “ay | Num- | Num- Re .o | Num- | Num- fies 2 | Num- | Num- Rs 
dult male unit. | ber of | ber of | 5°98? | ber of | ber of | Menge Be whee" ( 
ersons|} sick per {persons sick er! persons; sic! are 
| I ; 1,000 } 4 1.000 os . 1.000 
j con- | per- er or con- per- con- j / 
° | P Her S ° a I ris ° r ol 
isidered,! sons. + IS! sidered. sons.2 | sidered ns.2 |e 3 
} Corn. CotTl- con 
sidered. idered. fered. 
- = 
aes” l. 312 yu O.1 150 LOH 0 ee ‘\ ‘ ) 
Se eee eee ent 1,038 } ) 8.3 y 2 DE. 4 612 a .8 
eee rer 74 27 f 145 [N.S 355 1 < 
1, 027 14 IS. 3 23% S 14.9 isd 11 22.5 
linecomes 4,161 ISS $3. 2 1, 840 74 40. 2 2,321 114 49. | 
1 According to the Atwater scale of basal food requiremen 


2 Exclusive of disability due to continement 


A comparison of the sick rate per 1,000 persons of different family 


i 


mcome groups in these cotton-mill villages, with the result of com- 


munity sickness surveys conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. which showed a rate of 18.8 for 579,197 persons of ali ages, 
shows that this rate is approximated only by those cotton-mill families 
coming in the highest wage group—the sickness rate rising rapidly with 
the lowering of the income. It was possible to compare sickness rates 
for millworking and nonmillworking persons only among females, 
since practically ail the males of wage-earning age worked in the 
For 1,283 women of all income groups the rate per 1,000 was 
39.2 for nonmillworking and 45.2 for those empioyed in the mills. 
The difference in sickness rate between mulworking and nonmill- 
working women, as a whole, is relatively slight, but taken by incomes 
the difference is more striking, showing a rate for those with incomes 
of less than $8 per adult male unit of 49.6 for unemployed women 
avainst 67.9 for those employed in the mills. It is a matter of interest 
to note that among the same persons the pellagra rate was the reverse 
of the sickness rate, it being four times as high for the nonmillworking 
as for the millworking. It would seem from this fact that the idea 
that general debility is a factor in the contraction of pellagra is 
erroneous. 

To sum up the results of the study, it was found that the greatest 
amount of working time lost was among members of families of low 
incomes, and that to approximate what may be assumed from other 
censuses to be the normal sickness rate an income of $10 per half 
month per adult male unit, or about $900 a year for a normal-sized 
family (3.3 adult male units), is necessary. ) 

Kmployment in millwork does not seem to be so important ¢ 
factor in a high sickness rate among females as small incomes, and a 
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greater amount of disabling sickness of relatively Jong dur 
was found among those persons whose family income was beloy 
average. 

To what extent low family income was a cause of higher sickness rate and | 
extent it was an effect of disability (and thus of inability to increase income 


of course, be determined from these data. The condition, however. is manife 


| 
| 
| 


. 
é 


greater amount of disabling sickness existed among persons who were living wu: 

favorable economic conditions than among persons whose economic status w: 
favorable—a condition which has been pointed out by previous observatio: 

literature on the social aspects of ill health and indicated by several recent +: » 
The data here presented afford additional ground for the suggestion that in the « 

of morbidity facts the factor of economic status should be given proper emp); 





HEALTH HAZARDS OF THE CLOTH SPONGING INDUSTRY IN NEW Yo! 


ee ree 


The New York State Industrial Commission, through its bu 
of inspection, has recently made an investigation of the |: 
hazards in the cloth sponging industry in that State, covering 
establishments using cloth sponging devices. In its report’ 
commission states at the outset that as a result of the investiga 
88 orders to correct conditions inimical to the health of emplo 
were issued, that compliance with these orders will be insisted u 
and obtained, and that, generally speaking, the investigation rev: 
the importance of requiring some provision for the removal of st. 
and vapor and the consequent lowering of the humidity in the r 
in which the machines are operated and the men employed. Wit! 
going into a detailed description of the processes of cloth sponginy 
the commission has done in its report, it may be said that ** 
sponging comprises the process of subjecting cloth, as it comes | 
the mill, to the action of steam under pressure, or, to the action 
cold water according to the material and weave of the goods, in 0: 
to shrink it evenly and prevent further shrinkage when made up | 
clothing or used for other purposes.’’ The industry is divided 1) 
three branches: (1) Examining; (2) cold water or London shrinki: 
which is the older branch of the business; and (3) steam shrinking 


sponging, which was devised as a labor and time saving device. 4 
The health hazards in this industry, according to the report, co 

sist of the dangers to which the examiners and the spongers and tly 

helpers are subjected. One hazard is the ordinary danger of the i1- : 


halation of the so-called ‘‘shod”’ or ‘fluff’? which flies from t! 

material as it is pulled over the rack or ‘“‘perch”’ in order to disclose: 
defects in the cloth. Respiratory diseases are the consequence ©! 
this branch of the business and to eliminate this hazard ‘‘it is eviden' 





1 Health hazards of the cloth sponging industry, State of New York Department of Labor. ‘Spe isa 
bulletin, No. 89. Issued under the direction of the Industrial Commission, Albany, November, 1918. 
pp. Illustrated. 
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chat * * * a light mask or respirator should be worn during 
‘he hours of work.” Another hazard to which these workers are sub- 
‘ected arises from a combination of ‘factual hard labor, entailing the 

‘ying of rolls of cloth weighing from 60 to 150 pounds when rolled 
. the steam cylinders, with working in t! 
ire and humidity,” which ‘‘must certainly be followed by a general 


lowering of the body vitality.” The report cites autherities to show 


. ia. oe : . 
ie presence Of nigh tempera- 


that humidification im any shape or form causes bodily discomfort 
and injury to health. 

Barker’s analysis, as quoted in his volume on Heating and Ventilation (p. 106), 

that the degree of discémfort experienced by workers in a hot, moist atmosphere 
is measured not. by the temperature of the air, nor by its relative saturation, nor the 
absolute percentage of aqueous vapor present, but ‘‘by the temperature shown by 
the wet bulb thermometer. if this exceeds about 78° F. hard work becomes impos- 
sible.’’ He further says that ‘A temperature of 75° F. wet bulb should not be ex- 
ceeded, and a limit of 70° F. is still more desirable.”’ 

The report includes a table which shows the high degree of the wet 
bulb readings in sponging establishments. Of the 37 plants in which 
the wet bulb and dry bulb thermometer readings were taken, not 
one showed wet bulb readings of 70° or less; 15, or 40.5 per cent, 
showed readings of 78° and over; aiid 30 or 81.1 per cent, showed 
readings of 75° and over. 

Another hazard incident to this industry, as in other employ- 
ments, causing a rather large proportion of acute respiratory condi- 
tions, arises from the fact that promptly at the hour of cessation of 
jabor, at both noon and night, the employees go immediately trom the 
high humid atmosphere into the cold o1 the street. 

srief statements of conditions found in 10 plants are given as 
typical of those in the 37 establishments mentioned above. 

The report notes that during the investigation 95 men employed 
in this industry were examined physically, the results of which are 
given in a table which may be summarized as tollows: 


The table shows groups of men who have worked in the industry in periods ranging 
from one to 35 years. In the group from 31 to 35 years, but one man was found and ex- 
amined. A close perusal of the chart shows the marked preponderance of diseases of 
the respiratory tract, the most important of which is pulmonary tuberculosis. With 
the exception of one group (31 to 35 years), this lesion was found present in all the 
groups; 18 cases showing various stages of tuberculosis were observed, giving a per- 
centage for this condition of 19. 

Other diseases of the respiratory tract, such as acute bronchitis, chronic bronchitis, 
asthma, and pleurisy were found. Skin diseases were also noticed and some cases of 
anemia. 

In the group 16 to 20 years the largest number of incidental diseases were observed, 
these comprising gastric ulcer, lipoma, cataract, chronic endocarditis, myocarditis 
chronic alcoholism, and cirrhosis of the liver. 

It will also be observed in the column showing previous histories that all of the 
groups, except that of 31 to 35 years, give histories of diseases of the respiratory tract 
at some time during the period of employment. 
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an analysis of the mortality of the industry. It was shown by the records th: 
men engaged in this industry had died during the last three years. Throuch : 
courtesy of the Department of Health of the City of New York the actual caus. «j 
death in 11 cases out of the 17 cases was ascertained. In fiveinstances death) ws 
due to tuberculosis of the lungs (pulmonary tuberculosis), thus bearing out 
unusual degree the relation between morbidity and mortality statistics. 

Hoods to collect the excess steam were found in use in some plajis, 
but proprietors stated that metal hoods are objectionable bee:iise 
the steam condenses on them and the dirty water rolls down 
spots the cloth which is under treatment. They also rust or corro 
Wooden hoods contain s2its and other extractives, all of which are 
easily carried down by the drip which causes spotting of the cl. 
The commission makes the following recommendation for overcom 


The presence of high morbidity rate in the diseases of the respiratory tract led +, | 
. 


these objectionable features: 


Hoods or canopies made of sailcloth stretched on wooden, aluminum, or other | 
rustable metal frames, should be placed at heights varying from 10 to 12 feet a! 
the machines and provided with an exhaust fan of sufficient capacity at upper en 
completely remove all excess steam generated in the process of sponging; the si | 
the fan will vary according to conditions, it being found that a 30-inch disk fan res 
ing 7,500 cubic feet of air per minute usually suffices, under ordinary conditions 
the removal of steam from a Hebdon roll and a steam box. When the height o1 
ceiling will permit, the canopy should have a pitch of not less than | foot in 6 fe 
properly guide the steam to the fan. In some instances, where metal hoods are nov 
use, gutters at base of hoods were found to be necessary to convey the drip away ? 





machines. 

It must be remembered that atmospheric conditions, factory conditions, constr. - 
tion, outside temperature, relative humidity, air currents, size of room, size, t\ 
and velocity of fan, also size of hood, all have an important bearing on steam remo: 
Admission of cold air from outside, during winter months especially, lowers the d: 
points in the room and renders the removal of steam much more difficult; theref) 
heated air injected into the rooms containing these machines raises the dew point ai 
assists in the removal of the steam. 

It has been found by experience, that sailcloth, instead of wood, is the most suita 
material for use in the construction of the canopies, as the fibers soon swell and ther« 
lessen the size of the interstices of the cloth, partly filling them with water, thus 
dering the material practically vapor-proof; felt is too expensive; burlap is too loos: 
woven, and wood does not dry out with sufficient rapidity; while wooden hoods line: 
with felt show less condensation than wood alone. The point of discharge from t}) 
fans must be so located as regards the factory that the vapors do not again enter th: 5 
workroom. 





As a result of the investigation, the commission makes the following 
recommendations: 

That a dressing room, properly heated to 68° F. in winter, containing sanitary lockers, 
be installed in each factory for use of sponging workers. 

That suitable means shall be provided to dry clothing of employees working in spony 
ing rooms. 

That fans should be of such capacity as to maintain a wet bulb temperature 1: 
sponging rooms not to exceed 75° F. 
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NEW PROCESS FOR ELIMINATING DUST AND FUMES. 


It is arare occurrence for an entirely new industrial process to 
appear, according to a recent article in Industrial Management! but 
when one does its effect upon industry is likely to be revolutionary as, 
for example, that of the invention of the steam engine or the electric 
motor. Although the electrostatic method of dust precipitation is 
ssid to have already proved highly successful, it remains to be seen 
whether the process has industrial possibilities far-reaching enough 
io be in any sense revolutionary. It is, however, unlike anything 
which has been used in the past and while at present it is used mainly 
for the collection of dust particles its application may in time be 
rreatly extended. Of the many chemical and mechanical methods 
which have been devised for the suppression of dust, no other has 
been entirely successful, particularly when very fine dust is to be 
handled. 

This process is in practical service for suppressing dust from rock 
crushers and smoke from locomotive roundhouses and other places 
where mechanical stokers can not be used; for removing dust, tar, 
and soot from illuminating gas, and for collecting the fine powders 
produced in the manufacture of lampblack, desiccated foods, ete. 
it can also be used to remove fine drops of liquid carried in gases 
und is therefore valuable in the removal of acid fumes from the emis- 
sions of chemical plants. In short, it appears applicable wherever 
there are problems due to fine suspended particles in the process of 
manufacture. 

Although this method of dust precipitation is new, the principle 
underlying it is that of the familiar example of scraps of paper or 
other small particles adhering to a rubber comb which has become 
electrified by being rubbed on a woolen garment. 

Some years ago scientists discovered that if a gas containing small 
solid particles was passed through an intense electrostatic field the 
particles would be precipitated. The principle was not put to any 
practical use, however, until Dr. Cottrell, now of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, developed what is now generally known as the Cot- 
trell process. Following is a description of this process: 

Fine vertical wires are charged to a very high potential by means of direct current 
at from 50,000 to 100,000 volts pressure. Around each wire is a tube that is 
grounded so that a strong electrostatic field is set up inside the tubes. The dust- 
laden gases pass upward through this field, becoming ionized, and when charged to 
the polarity of the wire, which is much higher per unit area than the tube, the dust 
particles are attracted to the walls of the tubes where they adhere, are jarred off and 
collected. 





| Electrostatic dust precipitation, by William H. Easton, in Industrial Management (New York), 
December, 1918, pp. 473-475. 
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The particles of dust adhere to the tube until it is jarred or | 
mered by a mechanical device, when they fall into containers be’ 
A properly constructed Cottrell treating system can remove 
95 per cent of the foreign substances passing through the tul 


New apparatus had to be designed and is now being built by seve.) | 
electrical manufacturers, as a direct current of 100,000 volts y } 
unknown to industrial electrical engineering when the process , § 
first devised. 

It is a point of interest that while the process was developed s 


to eliminate a nuisance it has been a means of considerable y 
financially. A copper smelting company installed a precipita: 
plant at a cost of $113,000. Operating expenses were $14,600 
year but the value of the copper dust saved was $180,018 a yea 
these figures all being based on prewar prices. Cement plants « 


also show a good saving even in such low value material as 1 
cement dust, as a cement plant installing this equipment at a cost 
$180,000 with operating expenses of $10,395 saved cement dust 
the value of $25,000 and potasi worth $50,000 in one yerr. 


USE OF FACTORY STATISTICS IN THE INVESTIGATION OF INDUSTRI) 
FATIGUE. ' 

In this work the author, Philip Sargant Florence, confines hims 
rigidly to the field indicated by its title. It is intended prima 
as a practical guide for those who may desire to make investigatio) 
in industrial fatigue, through the use of factory statistics. Beyor 
a few brief sentences in the introduction and incidental referenc: 
in the body of the text there is no systematic account of the metho 
pursued in previous investigations, nor are the results of such inv: 
tigations outlined except in so far as they. are used as illustratin 
material. The author states in the introduction that he has 
preparation a work on ‘‘Industrial Fatigue’’ in which will be p: 
sented the results of the past labors of investigators in this fie) 
and the conclusions that they have reached. Such a survey of the 
work already accomplished is much needed and will have a popular 
appeal which is lacking in the present volume. 

Within its limited field, the present book is an admirable piece o! 
work, to be criticized perhaps occasionally for an extreme brevit) 
of treatment. It sets forth clearly the problem to be attacked, the 
statistical material which the factory may be asked to furnish thie 
investigator, the limitations upon the value of the material for the 





1 Use of factory statistics in the investigation of industrial fatigue. A manual for field research, by Philip 
Sargant Florence. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public laws. Vol. LXXXI 
No. 3, New York, 1918. 153 pp. 
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purpose in view, and the technical methods of handling the statistical 
material so as to derive from it the maximum amount of aceurats 
information, The treatment is so condensed that it is imp ssible 
‘> do more in a brief review than to indicate in a general way the 

‘blem and the method as they appear to the author. 

Industrial fatigue is defined by the author as ‘‘a diminution of 
working capacity caused by the length or intensity of some activity 
at a gainful occupation,’’ and as the term is ordinarily used we are 
told that it refers to ‘‘the fatigue occurrin: 


= —_ j ft , 
gr mostly Wm the Tactory 


among those gaining a bare living by their work.” The restriction 
quoted in the last sentence will undoubtedly impress most readers 
as unnecessarily and undesirably narrow. It could be justified, if 
at all, only on the ground that the problem of fatigue among thie 
lowest-paid workers is so pressing that until it is taken care of we 
have no time to extend our investigations further. 

How shall the existence, and still more the rate, of diminution of 

my 


working power among factory workers be determined ? ie author 


proposes the use of the well-known tests: Output, use of rN echanical 


power, accidents, spoiled work, and sickness. But while the tests 


are not new, no more careful and on the whole successful attempt 
has been made than in this work to point out the complications 
involved in the use of these statistics and the methods which must 
be adopted to eliminate the influence of disturbing factors and to 
isolate the effect of ‘‘length or intensity of activity at the gainful 
occupation.” 

The book reveals the great complexity of the problem of meas- 
uring the effects of fatigue and the number and variety of dis- 
turbing factors whose influence must be allowed for. To experiment 
under actual factory conditions with the individual worker would 
vive results of no value at all, and even in the case of large groups ot 
workers disturbing factors may influence so many of them in the 
same direction that generalizations as to the effect of length and 
intensity of activity can be drawn only with the utmost cireum- 
spection. 

Indeed one can not help wondering whether the zeal for rigidly 
scientific measurement of the causes and effects of fatigue may not 
be carrying us beyond the point of practical utility. We have 
abundant: evidence that large groups of workers are suffering from 
the effects of overwork; that the shortening of the labor dav, the 
provision for more frequent rest periods, or even for changes of 
position or occupation are likely to increase the efficiency of the 
worker, if not for the day, at any rate over longer periods of time; 
but are we wise or humane in proceeding on the assumption that 
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every detail of the life of the industrial worker should be controlle. 
for the purpose of securing the greatest possible output, either fo, 
the single day or for the lifetime of the worker. 

At any rate, it is not strange that the worker does not enter into 


the plan with very great enthusiasm. For after all the worker is » ( 
human being and not a machine, and he may very properly feel ths 

if it is shortsighted and brutal for society to treat him with Jes; 
consideration than it treats a machine, it is only less inconsiderate 
and bruta! to treat him asa machine. Even so, it may be remarked, » i 


it is better to treat men as machines than to continue to treat them 
with less consideration than machines. 





REDUCTION OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN GREAT BRITAIN.' 


The total number of cases? of poisoning and of anthrax reported 
to the Home Office under the Factory and Workshop Act during No 
vember, 1918, was 29, of which 11 were due to lead poisoning, 1 to me 
curial poisoning, 2 to arsenic poisoning, 7 to toxic jaundice, and s 
to anthrax. One death due to lead poisoning, 1 to toxie jaundice, 
and 1 to anthrax were reported. In addition 6 cases of lead poison. 
ing (including 4 deaths) among house painters and plumbers cany 
to the knowledge of the Home Office, but notification of these cases 
is not obligatory. 

During the 11 months ended November, 1918, the totat number of 
cases of poisoning and of anthrax reported under the Factory and 
Workshop Act was 243, compared with 623 in the corresponding 
period of 1917. The number of deaths in 1918 was 25, compared 
with 79 in 1917. In addition 35 cases of lead poisoning (including 20) 
deaths) among house painters and plumbers came to the knowledge 
of the Home Office during the 11 months ended November, 1918, com- 
pared with 53 cases (including 17 deaths) during the corresponding 


period of 1917. 
1 Labour Gazette, London, December, 1918, p. 507. 
2 Cases include all attacks, fatal or otherwise, reported tothe Home Office during the month, and not 5 
previously reported, so far asis known, during the preceding 12 months. Deaths include all fatal case: 
reported during the month, whether included (as cases) in previous returns or not. 
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\ceg OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASE REPORTED UNDER FACTORY AND WORKSHOP 
ACT, BY INDUSTRY. 


Cases, Jeaths, 
Eleven months Eleven months 
ended Month ended 
of 
Novem- : 
Novem- Novem- ber, Novem- Novem- 
ber, ber, 1VIS, ber, ber, 
1918, L917, 1O1S, 1917. 


Lead poisoning 


LS 45 | | ] 

] 3 ] 
3 

14 34 ] 

ll 0) 5 
; t l 
2 2 
: 16 
2 133 

11 14 l ) 
l . 

l 

14 2) l 
4 a) 

4 21) l 2 
a) 1s 2 - 

1 20 l 

21 69 l 4 
| A) l 7 19 
) > } 2) 17 

Other forms of poisoniz 
} / 

12 
9 li 
; meres a : 
2 28 l 5 
2 1IS6 l y 44 
ib 234 i 10 49 

Anthrax 

17 2 ] y 7 
i ; 2 1 

14 27 I 2 
l $ l 

65 SD ] s ll 

243 623 | 5 25 79 
278 676 7 45 96 


1 The person affected in the pottery industry was a female. 
2 One was caused by arseniuretted hydrogen gas. 
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FACTORY CONDITIONS AND PULMONARY PHTHISIS IN GREAT BRITAI‘ 


Prof. Benjamin Moore in a recent number of the London Lane. 
expresses the opinion that there is an urgent need for an industria! 
health medical service for Great Britain, and that this need has | 
made evident by the examinations during the war period for {i 
for military service, which have revealed serious shortcomings i: 
physique and health of the nation. The desire for bettered co) 
tions along many lines which this era of reconstruction has bro; 
to the nations engaged in the war leads to the hope that the resou: 
of science and research will in the future be devoted with as &~ 
energy to preserving life and health as they have been in the re 
past io the invention of instruments of destruction. Atten: 
therefore is being directed to the necessity for applying the resou 
of science to the eradication of disease and the building up 
physically stronger race. 

Disease is not an eliminator of the unfit, contrary to a quite « 
mon impression to that effect, but is simply a blind destrover att: 
ing those of the highest mentality as well as those of the lowest, 
in the case of phthisis, as well as other preventable diseases, 
of otherwise good constitutions. It foilows, therefore, according 
the writer, that the physique of the race has deteriorated as ar 
of the misery and destitution that follows in the train of these a 
eases, and that in the death, often at the age of maximum prod ? 
tivity, of large numbers of men and women, among them some 0! : 
the world’s greatest geniuses, there is a loss to civilization which « ; 
not be estimated. 

If phthisis, which has been one of the greatest factors in | 
deplorable waste of life, could be stamped out, the general he: 
standard weuld improve, for susceptibility to this disease does 


‘ : - “1° : al 
by any means signify general debility in the ones attacked. ' 
. sad . . m . : § oa 
The author has been engaged for several years in a study to det af 
mine ‘‘how far the rate of incidence of phthisis in the different s ' 
tions of the community varies with the nature of the employme ia 
e 


and the strain of living conditions, such as indoor and outdoor wo: 
and prolonged or irregular hours of employment.”” The method 

conducting the inquiry was through observation of actual workin th 
conditions in those industries most subject to the disease, study | 





the insurance cards obtained under the National Health Insuranc ck 
Act, and study through the returns of the registrar general of thi ’ 
effects of the massing together of workmen in factories and work pa 
shops as distinct from the effects of urban housing as shown by tli: th 
prevalence of the disease among the female urban populations. of 
1 Factory and workshop conditions and the prevalence of pulmonary phthisis: The need for an indus- Ca 


trial health service, by Benjamin Moore, D. Sc., F. R. 8., The Lancet, London, Nov. 9, 1918, pp. 618-622. 
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The results of this last study show clearly the effects of ur 
mployment in increasing the prevalence of phthisis. The author 
Pes that while it is fairly well known that there are More Cases of 


thisis among males than females, it has not been generally known 
it this applies only to workers living in cities and towns : nd that 

reverse is the ease in rural communities, also that this great r 
ath rate among males is an outcome of modern working conditions 
d did not exist 70 years ago. Up to about the fourteenth or 


‘teenth year—that is, about the ageof the beginning of employment 
« oO Q 2 e 


) 

death rate is about 50 per cent greater among females than among 
ales. The mortality of both sexes is greater in rural than in urban 
districts up to the twentieth year, between the twentieth and thirtieth 
years this condition is reversed, and after the thirtieth year ther 
hegins an enormous increase of the death rate among urban males, 
so that while the death rate from the disease stays pearly at a level 
‘rural males and for both rural and city females, the urban males 
nan average throughout the country die at double this rate or over. 
Since the great majority of employed men are engaged in urban 


‘cupations, it becomes evident that there is a great monetary loss 


it only through the death of these men but through the incapacity 
for work of others suffering from the disease. There is also to be 


regarded the menace which these workers are to their fellow work- 
men, and also the fact that this death rate is one of the causes of the 
inequal! ty in numbers of males and females——-a condition of socio- 
logical importance, especially at the present time, when so many 
young men have been killed in the war. 

Further proof of the fact that the cause of this higher death rateamong 
urban males is due to working and not to housing conditions is found 
in the fact that up to the twentieth year both urban and rural males 
are healthier than females, and in the case of both sexes urban 
dwellers are healthier than rural. If the difference were due to sex, 
after the twentieth year the rate for rural males should be up with 
that for urban males instead of remaining, as it does, nearly on a 
level with females both.of city and town. In refutation of the claim 
Which might be made that if the high death rate is due to working 
conditions it ought to appear at commencement of employment (about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth year) it is stated that these records are 
records of deaths due to chronic disease, and that it requires some 
years to produce infection, debility, and death. 

Deaths from phthisis among printers, bootmakers, quartz workers, 
cutlers, grinders, and file makers follow the same upward trend as 
those among all urban males, and observations in factories and shops 
of conditions of work seem to fix the working conditions as the true 
cause of the trouble. The two main factors are long-continued 
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strain of work under unhealthy conditions and infection of me) 
whose resistance is thus reduced by those already suffering froiy 
the disease. A proof of this is found in the fact that the highes 
rate of disease is found in those occupations where the requir 
musculer exertion is so small that persons suffering from the dise 
con stay at work until the last stages of it are reached. Given 
possibility of infected persons remaining at work, with the addit; 
of bad workshop conditions, such as bad atmospheric conditio) 
long hours of labor, and close contact, the death rate from phthi 
will become a maximum one. 

fn the printing trade there was a noticeable improvement in 
death rate among compositors during the last 55 years previous 
the war, the rate falling during that period from one death fro: 
plithisis in three total deaths to one in five. This improvement 
undoubtedly due to better shops, larger use of machinery, and mo: 
regular hours. Among operative printers’ assistants, however, 
the present time nearly one-half of all the deaths are due to phthis 
This is accounted for by long periods of overtime, a working peri 
sometimes lasting 30 successive hours with only short pauses 
meals. Overcrowding also accounts for excessive infection in ot! 
departments. 

The author advocates the organization of an efficient factor 
service of medical men, since persons suffering from tuberculo: 
rarely seek medical assistance until they are seriously ill; and he 
states that from many friendly discussions with employers, secr- 
taries of trade-unions, and foremen of shops, he believes that 
opposition would be found to any practical scheme for the improve- 
ment of the health of the workers. He states explicitly, however, 
that he does not favor any system of industrial health service 
which would involve frequent medical examination of all workers. 
since such a system would arouse opposition, would require an ex- 
cessively large staff, and would not bring results commensurate wit! 
the amount of labor spent on it, but that the work rather should be 
carried on along preventive and educational lines. Such a service, 
which he estimates could be carried on in England and Wales by « 
staff of 1,500 medical men, would in no sense be a rival of the private 
practitioner, but its function would be, by inspection and education, to 
improve the sanitary conditions of factories, the care of the health 
of individual workers, would lay special stress on the preventive side 
and upon conditions which precede chronic sickness ; that is, catching 
the prospective consumptive and applying preventive measures before 
he really is consumptive. 

That there is no better time than the present for instituting such 
a movement the author believes, since there are so many young 
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lieal men in the army who have learned the system of corps work, 
ventive work, and hospital treatment, and few of whom have a 

tice to which they can come back. He states, further, that in 
order to accomplish this ‘‘all that is needed is a statesman of power 
nd imagination who will put this scheme in being, and let Great 
Britain lead the world to the greatest conquest that has ever been 


Wwol 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 





CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CODES. 


The present lack of uniformity in safety legislation and practices 
among the various States and the conflicting safety regulations pe. 
quired by different agencies withm the States has emphasized 
necessity of national industrial safety codes. A conference called | 
y 15-16, 1018 
at the United States Bureau of Standards, of the Department of ¢ 
merece, Washington, D. C. Representatives at the conferenc 
cluded the Federal Departments of Comiunerce and Labor, the Fy 


the purpose of formulating such codes was held Januar 


Employees’ Compensation Commission, the National Safety Cou 
the national engineering societies, several State industrial accicd 
commissions, manufacturers’ associations, and insurance comps 
The first day's session was devoted chiefly to the work of attemy 
to iorm a permanent organization which should be responsible for 
compilation and promulgation of these codes. The second day 


national safety codes relating to elevators, head and eve protec 





power transmission machinery, and the electrical code wer 
up for consideration. 


conhicting viewpoumlts rel 


pone 


The discussions developed severa 
to the personnel and powers of the proposed permancnt organiz: 
One group held the oOpIMion. that the | nited states Bureau of SI 
ards should assume the iendership in the formulation of the s 
codes, while snother Proup favored the pian presented by Mr. Co 
A. Adams, of the American Instituteof Electrical Hneineers, ace 
to which the five national chagmeering societies shorid assume res 
sibility. Mr. Adams's pian DPro\ rded for a central or main comin 
which should have supervisory authority. This main committe 
to be composed of the tive engineering societies and the Federa! 
partments of Commerce, War, and Navy. Whenever the formut: 
of safety standards im any particular field was deemed desirabl: 
main comunittee Would assign the work to a sectional or sponsor « 
mitiee, which then became responsible for the workimeg out of t 


} } 





standards, which would finally be submitted to the main commit 

for approval, The main committee would not scrutinize the de! 4: 
of the standards but would concern itself rather with the mei 

used. All interesis should be represented m the formulation of 
standards. The sponsor committee should have the right to pr 

the approved safety codes after which they would become thestand » 


American codes. One point continually emphasized at the meet 
was thai in the formulation of the standards their acceptability 
reasonableness should be constantly borne im mind. 

Neither of the-above plans were approved at the conference. | 
motion, the entire matter was referred to the organizations th 
represented for further consideration. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON HEALTH, HEALTH INSURANCE, AND OLD- 
4GE PENSIONS BY OHIO HEALTH AND OLD-AGE INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SION. 


] llowing recommendations ure bublished by the commission in a paimph! iso in 
iry of findings, to en.bdle the public to be informed bricfly as to the work which t mmission 
; done in investicating these subjects and in making recommends tions for legisiaiion. The sumunary 
idings will be fully noted in the March issu the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. | 


SICKNESS PREVENTION. 


I. Adequate health supervision of all elementary and high schools, 


1 


ik Maing annual medtea! exvaimniations of all ehitdren DV pi VSICHais 
and supervision by public health nurses, should be provided. The 
COS sheuld be porne by the State, the cities, and the counties im 
some equitable proportion. 


14] 


If. Provision should be made for adequate public health nursing 


‘ : 
service Im @ach Cit) ana county, meludineg 


~ 


prenatal and infant eare., 
The cost should be borne by the State, the eities, and counties m an 
CO itable proportion. The “tate department of health should fix 
the qualifieations of pubhie health nurses and have general SUpPery Ision 
over the work. 

[fl Physieal education should be required im all sehools fer all 
ehildren. and practical teachme of health aia = Fy mene si THe hea 


E . " ' 
req iired i tne olementars CODOOIS,. 
1 \ Th i i i 


i}. ine teaehimg ot Om o PLOMLICS LiL Lt I yn ils -. 
fl } — aca ack ber + - } . r { 
vuld be developed as Taplarv as possible Uae! Me SVSbeDL OL VoCca 


tional education provided by the State in cooperation with the Ied- 


al fin. - y é menetd +} ary ot | tJ | 4 | . 

Crat WOvernment through the smrth-fiuches Act an d LOLS tTPae 
| Eh a ew i | < a ' . » A nc 

Lion work should he W heb extence ( under Chi bibs asccy Ci] LCL, ANG 

la -|; j Yr, T,¢ $} +} rive ‘TT »fy tty | >) } bh < syras f os i ‘ 'y) s?) - 

Oltation tO autnorize such Work on Che same i a arin GAGhHIOn 


stration should be immediately cnacted 

\. All children’s homes should provide for ade! ate health care 
ana supervision, and the board of State charities pnd the State depart- 
ment of health should have wider power to enforce stasidards of health 
care of children in institutions 


“TY 


rm 1 } 3 ; 1. ' a ‘ _ ; 1) 
Vi. Che loca! buble neaibil SVSLeCLg noula OG PeViIseCd ihe towh- 


ship, \ lage, and small city health boards and oflicers should be abol- 
ished and in their place should be a COURLY OF a district heaith com- 
missioner, subject to the supervision of the State department of 
health, who should have control of all public-healt!i work in the 
county or the district. Cities of more than 50,000 population may, 
if they so elect, be separate healt! units as now constituted, subject 
to the same State supervision as the county health unit. 
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Vil. A State program should be adopted to cooperate with + }\ 
Federal Public Health Service for the suppression of venereal disv 
in the State. 

VIII. A law should be passed prohibiting industrial work 
women for at least six weeks after childbirth. 

IX. Every child under 18 should be physically examined be! 
going to work and a certificate be obtained from the health authorit), 
that the work to be engaged in will not be physically injurious to |, 
The State department of health shall formulate rules and regulati: 
for such examinations. 

X. The program adopted for the study and care of the fee! 
minded by the Ohio board of administration under recent legisla! 
should be pushed through as rapidly as possible. 

X1. Provision should be made without delay for the care 
tuberculosis patients in county and State institutions. These i: 
tutions should become agencies for treating incipient cases and 
merely for the treatment of incurables. The counties should 
required to furnish sanatorium facilities. 

XII. In accordance with the report of a special committee, m. 
to the governor, on hospital legislation, there should be created 
bureau of hospitals in the State department of health to survey 
hospital facilities of the State, classify hospitals and dispensaries, « 
require reports on uniform blanks. 


HEALTH INSURANCE. 

[. The principle of health insurance is approved as a means 
distributing the cost of sickness. 

If. Health insurance should be required for all employees, to 
paid for by employers and employees in equal proportion. The Sta 
should pay all costs of State administration as in the case of the 
workmen’s compensation act and all costs of supervision of insuran 
carriers. 

Ill. The benefits to workers under health insurance should cor - 
sist of: (a) Cash payment of a part of the wages of workers disabled 
by sickness; (b) complete medical care for the worker, includi 
hospital and home care and all surgical attendance and the cost of « 
medicines and appliances; (c) adequate provision for rehabilitation, 
both physical and vocational, in cooperation with existing publi 
departments and institutions; (d) dental care; (e) medical care for 
the wives and dependents of the workers if the same can be done 
constitutionally, and a burial benefit for the worker. 

1V. (a) The exact form of organization of the medical service 
including hospital and dental service, should be left largely to th: 
State health insurance commission which administers the act to 
develop plans to meet conditions in different parts of the State. 
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Minimum standards should, however, be established to insure that 
ch service shall be adequate. 
h) It should be clearly established that medical, hospital, and 
ental eare shall be adequately compensated. 
\. The insurance should be carried in establishment funds mutually 
naged and in public mutual associations. Companies or associa- 
is writing insurance for profit sheuld not he permit t d tO he ear- 
ers of such insurance. 
VI. The system should be administered by a State health insurance 
mmission of four members, one of whom shall be the State com- 
sioner of health. The State cominission may fix such adminis- 
itive districts as may be necessary and shall coordinate their work 
far as possible with the local health authorities. 
Vil. There should be a reasonable waiting period, not less than 
days, before cash benefits are paid, Medical benefits should he 
viven during the entire time of disability. Benefit payments should 
be continued as long as disability lasts, but not exceeding three 


Qre 
Call 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


for the payment of a weekly pension, 


|. The State should provide 
Oj exceeding $5 per week, to all persons over G5 vears of ure, but the 
combined pension and income of any such person shall not exceed 

$350 annually. 

ll The following shall be excluded: 
1. Aliens and persons who have been citizens for less than 
15 years. 

> Persons who have not: been residents of the State for 15 


years. 





3. Persons convicted of a penitentiary offense within 10 
years. 
4. Persons who have disposed of any property in order to 
qualify for a pension. 
5. Tramps and professional paupers. 
Ill. A voluntary svstem should be established and administered 
4 at the expense of the State so that individuals may purchase annuities 





not to exceed $10 a week by regular payments or by lump sum 
purchase. 

[V. A person 65 years of age or over who qualifies for a pension, 
but does not take his pension until later, should reccive the deferred 
pension, computed from the date of qualification, as an annuity when 
he does go on the pension roll. Such deferred pension shall not be 
considered in determining the amount of income as provided in 
section I. 

V. The property in excess of $100 of any person who receives an 
old-age pension shall, upon the death of such person, be transferred 
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to the State for disposal and from the proceeds thereof shal 
deducted the amount which has been paid to the pensioner. 
residue shall then be paid to the lawful heirs. 

Vi. The old-age pension system should be administered by a x: 
board of pensioners consisting of three members. 

Vil. A county beard of weldare should be created io combi: 
of the welfare work of the county, including administration of ol 
pensions, mothers’ pensions, and blind pensions. The board sj, 
be unpaid and should employ a county welfare director selected f) 
a civil-service list without regard to residence or political considerat; 





PROCEDURE OF COLORADO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSI¢ 


A decision of the Supreme Court of Colorado, of recent date 
clares invalid decisions and awards as to Workmen's compensation 1 
dered otherwise than after a hearing and determination by the 
dustrial commission of the State in its own verson. The ease 1 


by ( 


a 


before a division of the court for determination of a claim 
Johnson, an employee of the leetrical Supply and Construction € 
of Denver, the claimant contending that the award made was ina: 
quate. An increased award was made by the court, and this app 


was thereupon taken by the commission. 





The merits of the case were not discussed in the opinion, as t 
court decided that the procedure adopted by the COMMISSION Was | 
proper and unauthorized, and its purported findings and aw 
thereunder void. if appeared that neither the commission 
whole nor any member of it heard the testimony upon which | 
finding War based, nor parti ipated 1h} anv wis in the « onduet of 
proceedings leading to the award. Hearings were had at two dif? 


} 


ent times, once before ** the qauly appointed and qualific ad and acti 
. . . 1 . i) . » ‘ 

chief of the claim department,’ and a second time before an ofti 
’ i 

designated as nu referee. 


The law provides that “the commission shall have full DOWe! ii 





authority to hear and determine all questions within its jurisd 
tion.” The practice of conducting hearings by examiners and 1 
erees, followed by the commission as a regular method of procedur 
was recognized as a proper method for the securing of informati: 
but it was declared that the law ‘“‘nowhere provides that any one « 
these may hear and determine a controversy.” ‘‘The law conte! 
plates, and litigants have a right thereunder to a hearing and det: 
mination of their causes by the lawfully constituted body, expressi 
charged with such duty, and intrusted with such power.”’ 

It is obvious that if this decision is sustained, all awards made 
through the instrumentality adopted by the commission will be void, 
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and that the burdens of the commission wul be greatly increased if 
not made overwhelming. ‘The point upon which the decision turned 
was not raised before the commission, nor iv the court below, nor was 
it argued by anyone in the Supreme Court, but was brought forward 
by the division of the court considering the matter, without notice 
to anvone, anc of its Owl volition, A releariny has peen as!) ed for, 
and the COMMISSION reports itself as ‘‘confident that this decision, 

' 


° . 7 4 . , } ' 
whieh entirely overlooks the strongest provisions of the law, will not 


be allowed to stand by the court upon reconsideration. 


WORKMEN'S INSURANCE FUND OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The second annual report of the Workmen's Insurance Fund 
of Pennsylvania! is frankly an appeal to the employers of Penn- 
sylvania to insure their obligations under the workmen's com pensa- 
tion law in the State fund. It is set forth that in the years 1916 
and 1917 a sum in excess of $483,000 Was suved to its policy holders, 
as against the costs that would have been incurred by insuring in the 
ordinary agencies. The saving for 1918 is estimated as more than 
Were insured in the State fund, the savings effected would exceed 
$2,500,000. 

“Absolute compensation protection with the very best claim and 


$450,000; while if al! employers in the State now carrying insurance 


> 


inspection service’ are offered at a saving of from 15 to 25 per cent 
More than 17,000 employers, having above 250.000 employees, are 
now insured in the fund, while adequate reserves and catastrophe 
protection are clauned. Dividends have been distributed each year, 
and no assessments can be levied on polices holders in addition to the 
premium, 


rr} p } ~ — j ow 4 ee , 3 a ‘iniaiete ne 3 
Che following table shows the status of the fund at the end of the 


first year, of the second year, and of the first half of the third year: 


WORK MEN’S INSURANCE FUND OF PENNSYLVANIA, JA? 
La) 

Premiums writte: , $770,004 $ 

Investments. ..... £492,823 | $1,204,370 $2,376, 676 
Claims, reserve... ; W482.) | SY, 1, 4: 21, 306, 567 
Interest...... he >3 S70, 00 
Dividends... ...... $43, It $13 $250, 000 
lotal assets.,...... : ; ‘ hai Sy $1,747,153 | }, B01, 222 
Cai 4SiTot he Sui " . > Oe | >| he m4 ao 
Crenera lsurplus......... a ; 75, 004 $382, 541 BH4 ABD 
Totalsurplus....... $143, 054 $527,249 | $000, 000 
Cia1MS tO premiilinis.... ? Del i ( j t } o , 
EXxpeikses to premiums. . -. - Saini ae oan 17.9 | ii.) 10.2 
Dividends to ERED Gb ceases dedpie cer aeeaee , LZ.t 9 | 0 
Assets to liabilities ............ i cow? do 119.8 | 12% 154.0 
ee aig ! 2 | “0,7 | 23,.06 


! Second Ann:tal Report: Financial Statement as of June 30,1918. State Workmen's Insurance Fund. 
Harrisburg, 1918. 16 pp. 

2 For each period and not cumulative. 

* Estimated for full vear, 
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REGULATIONS BY ALBERTA (CANADA) WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD TO DISCOURAGE MALINGERING. 


The Alberta (Canada) Workmen’s Compensation Act (1918) ! eo) 
tains a provision (see. 62) requiring every employer under the act to 
give notice of accidents and every physician attending an injured 
workman to forward a report to the board within seven days aft 
date of his first attendance upon such workman. To supplemen: 
this provision the workmen's compensation board recently issu 
regulations, the first issued by the board, requiring further repor' 
from employers and physicians, the purpose being to reduce as muc}) 
as possible the opportunity for malingering by keeping track of t! 
progress being made by an injured workman toward recovery. ‘T' 
text of the regulation is as follows? ' 

|. In addition to the report required to be forwarded to the board in accordance wi 
the provisions of section 62, subsection 2 of the act, the physician or surgeon attendi! 
any workman shall forward to the board progress reports on the first and fifteenth da 
of each month during the time such injured workman is unable to resume work as 
result of injuries sustained by him, as stated in the report first mentioned herein, «1 
shall also forward to the board a final report within three days after said workman i 
in his opinion, able to resume work. Allreports required to be provided in accordan 
with this regulation shall be ona form which may be prescribed from time to time | 
the board. 

2. Every employer, in addition to the report required to be forwarded to the boa 
in accordance with the provisions cf section 62 of the act, shall also forward, on a for 
prescribed by the board, within 24 hours after the same comes to his knowledge, no 
fication that the injured workman has returned to work, or is, in his opinion, abl 
return to work. 





NEW GERMAN SCHEME FOR COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

In an article in Soziale Praxis * Dr. Gruner, while discussing th 
question of insurance against unemployment, suggests a scheme fo! 
combining the psychologically favorable effects of individual thrift, 
with the financial advantages of the insurance principles, and for- 
mulates his proposals as follows: 


1. For every worker subject to compulsory unemployment insurance the employers 
must deposit weekly 50 pfennigs [11.9 cents] in a savings bank by means of savings 
stamps; of this amount they may deduct 30 pfennigs [7.1 cents] from the wages of the 
worker. 

For nav vies and building workers as well as for other seasonal workers designated by 
decree of the Federal Council (Bundesrat), contributions at double rates are to be made 


and deducted. 


1A brief summary of the provisions of the act was given in the MONTHLY LABOR REvVirw for August, 
1918 (pp. 210, 211). 

2 Taken from The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for December, 1918 (pp. 1140, 1141). 

3 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Zur Frage der Arbeitslosenversicherung, by Dr. FE. 
Gruner. Berlin, Oct. 3 and 10, 1918. 
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or workmen engaged by an employer for less than a week, 10 pfennigs [2.4 cents] 

io be deposited and 5 pfennigs [1.2 cents] deducted from the wages, for every 
work begun. 

li the sum standing to the credit of a worker reaches 54 marks [$12.85] his obliga- 

. to contribute shall cease, but begins again when his bank balance sinks below 54 


(he obligation of the employer to contribute to the savings fund shall continue even 
: the worker's obligation to contribute ceases. The contributions of the employers 
paid for workmen whose obligation to contribute has thus ceased shall be placed by the 
savings bank to the credit of the commune. 

The savings bank credit balance of the worker, inclusive of the interest credited 
to him, shall remain nonwithdrawable up to a total amount of 54 marks [$12.85] and 
shall be released only (a) in case of unemployment; (b) for withdrawal by the worker 
when the latter is no longer subject to the obligation of insuring; (¢) for payment to his 
survivors after his death. 

if a worker moves to another district his savings bank balence shall be transferred 

the savings bank of that district. 

[nu addition to the compulsory contributions the worker may make voluntary de- 
positsin the savings bank, which he may withdraw at will. 

{, Inthe event of unemployment the insured may claim withdrawals from his bal- 

ce only if it exceeds 27 marks [$6.43]. For the first week of unem ploy ment no with- 
drawal is permissible; likewise no withdrawal can be made if unemployment is due 
any strike or lockout, so long as the dispute lasts. 

>. For the second to fourth week of unemployment the insured shall, at the end of 


] 


h week, on his request he paid from his credit balance 1.5 marks [35.7 cents] for 
t 


1 working day. 


li he hasthus withdrawn 27 marks (36.43) of his credit balance he shall receive, while 
his unemployment continues, further aid at the same rate from the commune up to 
the expiration of the seventh week. 

feginning with the eighth week of unemployment his still existing balance from 

-nonwithdrawable amount of 54 marks [$12.85] will be released at the rate of 1.5 

irks [35.7 cents] per day until that amount has been entirely withdrawn, and he shall 
receive from the commune a like unemployment benefit for as many days as his bank 
balance will cover. 

6. If aninsured worker dies, his bank balance, increased by 5 marks [$1.19] for each 
of the last five years in which the insured has claimed no aid from the commune, shall 
he paid out to his survivors as a death benefit. 

7. The benefits designated in paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 5, and the increases of 
the death benefit designated in section 6 shall be paid from communal funds. The 
communes will, however, be compensated in part for these disbursements through the 
arrangement by which the employer’s contributions, after the worker's obligation to 
contribute ceases, are placed to the credit of the communes. 

8. The cost of administration of the unemployment insurance shall be borne by the 
communes. 
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HOUSING BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The housing problem was changed from a local to a natic 
issue upon the outbreak of the war. Not until war forced us | 
see it did we realize that so undramatie a problem as housing 
any connection with our efficiency in the winning of the war. 

The war revealed the housing shortage not as a temporary th’ 
butapparently as something chronic. Of course we always had ho 
in which to live; it was merely a question of the adequacy of 
houses in relation to our standards. Some people were livine 
quarters above their means perhaps, while others were wit! 
means to get the standard of houses which they desired, whil 
third group having the means were unable to get the desired ac 
modations. It is a peculiarity of housing that the supply is us: 
adequate or ahead of that required by 9 certam class of the pop 
tion, namely, the higher income earning classes. On the o 
hand, the lower income earning classes usually find a very limi 


7 
’ 
| 
‘ 


supply to meet even their modest demand 

In searcely any active industrial community was the supply 
houses for workingmen adequate to take care of norma] busi 
expansion, not to say the increased activity demanded by war- 
production. Apparently neither individual nor corporate pr 
initiative, urged by a desire for profit, had been weguacie LO Sup 
all demands for industrial housing. Those in toueh with the h 
ing situation were aware of this shortage, even before the war. 
several years—at least since 1913-—the problem of industrial hou 
had taken on great significance in the United States. There 
been considerable activity in the formation of housing compan) 
through philanthropic agencies and through the cooperation of 


ployers and chambers of commerce. The State of Massachus: 


had agitated housing reform for some time and in 1917 began } 
small way the work of constructing and selling houses to workm 
In 1915 a bill was introduced in Congress urging the use of Gove: 
ment funds for the construction of houses for workingmen. 

The war, then, broke in upon an industrial situation in which th: ~ 
existed a great shortage of housing accommodations. How the D 
partment of Labor assisted in meeting the need is contained in 
annual report of the United States Housing Corporation here sun 


marized.! 


1 Annual Report of the U.S. Housing Corporation, Dee. 2 1918. 
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THE UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 


The first official governmental body to take uj the question 
for the Federal Government was the Council of National Defense 
and its Advisory Commussion, composed of representatives of labor 


and industrial interests. This was in October, 1917. In February, 


1918, a bill was introduced in Congress, with an appropriation of 
$50,000,000, to meet housing for war needs of the War and Navy 


Departments. A bill hed already been introduced authorizing the 
[mergency Flect Corporation to construct houses for ship workers; 
and the Ordnance Department also was about to construct houses. 

lt was on the advice of the Council ef National Defense that the 


housing work was de 


¥ 1 


legated to the Department of i.abor in so tar 
‘ i : 


it affected workers in munition establishments aud in the Distriet 


ot Columbia. Before the passage of thre above 1C1 Mer. hoicdiat ,. €On- 
tractor and architect of New York, was appointed by the Secretary 
of | abor Lo direct the housing work. Or) Mav 16, TYTN, 4 bail} Was 

sed authorizing the President to form a HOUSsINY burear May 


28s a bill was introduced making an appropriation of $60,000,000, 

on June LS the President direevted ihe secretary oj iabor 
to proceed with the housing work. On July 8 an additional appro- 
pr: 110n ot $40,000 000 Wiis made, tO be expended {! Ar rine Heo) ig 


Act 


: , : 
On July 9 the | nited SULteS Housing ¢ orporation was incorporated 


i } lau ; . . ; FNiaa- Y oly 1+ i 
under THe JAWS of the State oj Yew 1 ork. bt WOouUls ave peen D sible 
; i] > ig } oe ¥e . { } ! " 
Lai ihe Bureau oj Ludustrial LPahsporeatlion wireaay fabh edain the 


j > st - | } > 7 +}, ! . , | 
Vepartment of Laber to execute the NOUS WOPris 
1, f 


he department, ub ll it had done so the prope; ties it vi rive pur- 


' ! 14 : } 
chased and built up would have been in a peculina 


wovernment owned and not subj et to loeal taxat On 'aws Primn- 
rid in ordel LO avoid that. a corporation Was cere i¢ : whnien hy vel in 
qual standing with other corporations owning prope no any 
particular locality. The ownership of the StOCK OF Uhl COrporation 

in the secretary of Labor, who holds all the sha pt two, 
one each being heid by the president of the corporation und the 


treasurer. 

On July 25, 1918, the first funds became available for the l mited 
States Housing Corporation, and on November 11, upon the signing 
of the armistice, a large share of the Work of tiiis Orporation Was 
halted and now it is to complete only those projects which were 
at that time in a fair way to completion. Thus its work has been 
confined to scarcely five months; it took six months of preliminary 
work to get its work under way. 
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METHODS AND POLICIES OF THE HOUSING CORPORATION. 


The Housing Corporation sought to meet the housing situation 
before it by five methods: 

(1) By making available housing facilities found by care/); 
investigation to exist in or near the particular communities in qijos- 
tion. 

(2) By connecting, through improved transportation, places whore 
labor was needed with places capable of housing it. 

(3) By encouraging and aiding private capital to build. 

(4) By aiding in the distribution of Jabor and the placing of \ a: 
contracts in such a manner that housing congestion might be avoid od 
or reduced. 

(5) By construction and operation of houses, apartments, 
dormitories. 

While the Jast named was the principal purpose for the creation 
of the corporation, the corporation has not assumed to apply this 
method except as a last resort. 

’ Preliminary to undertaking the housing work in any communi 
agents of the corporation made a careful survey of the community i) 
question and in no community was such investigation made until it hind 
been certified to by the War or Navy Department that there was on 
urgent need for housing. The survey was thorough and included 
report of the number, kind, and condition of local industries in 1! 
community; classes and carnings of emplovees; labor turnoy. 
residence of the employees, whether near or at a distance from {! 
place of work; rates and quality of transportation; sanitary con 
tions and state of public utilities generally; rents and Iand valu 
available building sites; extent of community activities; schoo! 
recreation facilities, etc.; amount of building being done or pro- 
jected by private interests, and the extent to which the communii\ 
is able to supply funds for such an enterprise. 


HOMES REGISTRATION SERVICE.. 


The Homes Registration Service within the corporation was estal- 
lished in response to the first purpose of the corporation, to make 
available to the utmost such housing facilities as existed in any com- 
munity. Largely through local cooperation and voluntary effor' 
this Service has established in various communities local rentiny 
bureaus, made censuses of vacant houses and rooms, taken cognizanc« - 
where possible of rent profiteering, and requisitioned unoccupied 
dwellings where necessary. 

In dealing with rent profiteering a method has been devised, the 
essential element of which is publicity. As it started in New London 
Conn., it has been termed the New London method. A committee of 
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three is appointed in a locality representing, respectively, the public, 
(he employer, and the employee. Complaints are heard and if possible 
-ttlement secured. If settlement is not secured in any particular 
case all the facts are published in the local press the day following 
ihe hearings. Practically all cases which have arisen have been 
amicably settled without publication of the facts. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Very frequently the corporation has been able to solve the housing 
questions in a particular locality by the provision of transporta- 
tion. Local utility companies have been assisted financially. Such 
assistance has amounted to approximately $7,000,000 in the way of 
loans or advances. The corporation has chartered a ferryboat system 
in one locality and put special trains in operation in another. It 
has provided reduced fares for workmen by paying the difference be- 
tween the regular fare and the reduced fare fixed by the corporation. 

Adding the loans and subsidies for the payment of reduced fares 
supplied by the corporation, it is estimated that the cost per workman 
per year for transportation has amounted to about $35, an average 
of less than $3 per month per workman. As against housing work- 
ingmen at an average capital cost of $550 per man in dormitories 
and between $1,750 and $2,250 in houses, it was an economy to 
the corporation to subsidize fares. 


STIMULATION OF BUILDING BY PRIVATE CAPITAL. 


In order to stimulate private capital to undertake housing, the 
corporation secured priorities for the delivery of the necessary 
material and informed the community that unless some disposition 
was made to cooperate with the corporation during the war emer- 
gency in the provision of houses, it might be expected that future 
war contracts would be placed elsewhere. The corporation has not 
adopted the policy of advancing money for the construction of 
houses either to private builders and building companies or to 


employers. 
. CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES. 


As stated, it was only as a final resort that the corporation pro- 
ceeded to the acquisition of land and the construction of houses 
thereon. Before embarking upon such enterprise or ‘project, as 
it was termed, the corporation informed itself as to the industrial 
stability of the community and its probable continuance after the 
war—whether they were such as to justify an addition to its housing 
facilities. 

The corporation has favored the construction of permanent com- 
munities and houses. Dormitories L.ve been employed only where 
urgently needed, where speed was essential, and where the nature 
of the industry indicated impermanence. 
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The Housing Corporation has built up the largest house-huild 
agency in the country at the present time, outside perhaps of a simi). 
organization set up by the United States Shipping Board Emerge: 
Fleet Corporation. Naturally, therefore, the work of the corp: 
tion is highly specialized. The real estate division tends to 
Valuation, acquisition, and purchase of land. This divisio: 
may be noted, has bought land to the value of about 85.000. 
The architectural, engineering, and town planning divisions o| 
corporation perform the functions implied in their respec 
titles. The legal division handles the drafting and submission 
contracts. After that the construetion division with its archite: 
engineers, and supervisory staff directs the construction ef 
particular project undertaken by the corporation. 

When a housing enterprise or projeet is completed if is tin 
over to the operating division, which is called upon to organize 
community, rent the houses, supervise community funetions, pul 
activities, and recreational facilities. Each community has as 
directing head a town manager representing the corporation. 


PROJECTS EXECUTED AND PLANNED 


At the time of the signing of the armistice the United Sts: 
Housing Corporation had under consideration 94 housing en 


prises or projects. Contracts had been Jet for 60 of them. P 


had been completed aid ready for contracts ih Zo cases. 1; 
were In preparation or had been ordered in the case of 7, w 


preliminary Investigations had been completed hut CONS TrUCT |! 


; . > a Fis es 
postponed im tne case of 4. \' Lut the SMSUINS Ol foie ermis 
a4 ‘ ~4 c Panes ; ss Sse sli - r ? ? 1 } } . 
November 11, 54 projects were immedlateivy abandoned and 15 
shasl ti Ox , : Po et ' . 
curtailed, while 25 were proceeded with as planned. It is q 


“7 7 e 7 % } ’ 
likely that several more projects have been abandoned since that tu 


Before the subcommittee of the Senate, investigat ne the operat: 


of the Hlousing Corporation, the p! ident of the corporation « Stina 


that it would require $45,000,000 to complete the 25 projects wi 
which it was proceeding, 

If the corporation completes the projects it now has under ce 
sideration housing will then have been provided for probably 25,00 
workers. 

MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF THE HOUSES. 

The plans of the corporation for the management of the housing 
project have been drawn on a.broad scale. Consideration has been 
given to all the aspects of community planning and operation, as i! 
has been felt that the work of the corporation did not cease merel\ 
with the provision and erection of houses. 

At the time of the making of this annual report, the affairs of the 
corporation were under investigation by the Senate. A Senate 
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resolution bas been introduced to halt the work of construction on 
some war-workers’ dormitories in Washington, D.C. Hearings have 
beon asked before a committee of the House of Representatives. In 
the meantime, as stated, the corporation is finishing some 20 odd 
projects. 

: he report of the corporation Lo Congre ss concludes with the fol- 
lowing observation: 


[t is to be hoped that the work performed by the United States [ousing Corporation 
ill not be lost when the war emergency 1s over, and that some means will be found 
make use of the vast fund of experience and of material which that emergency 

thus made available. Just how this is to be acc Abe pe hed must, of course, be leit 

to yes powers in the Government which control] suc he matters, bit it mi ht | e well 

yy our country to turn its eye to what our Allies are doing ou the other side, and per- 

aps learn a lesson that may be of importance in promoting a contented citizenship 
ese United States 





AID BY CANADIAN GOVERNMENT FOR PROVINCIAL HOUSING SCHEMES. 


some of the Provinces of Canada have taken steps Lo remedy the 
( ditions broucht about by scarcity of hous: _ owing tO cessation of 
buiiding operations during’ the War, and in order co encourage this 
movement and render finane! ral usSsIStance tO SsuUucn Py vinees, the 
Canadian Governient, on December 3, 1918, passed an order in 
council (P. C. 2997), the text of which, as given in The Labor Gazet 


5 ° ‘* ! 
Ottawa) for December. } 


ihe committee ot the Privy Council have had befor ern a ve rl, GALed il ember 
1 4 1 {> a ' ' + +} at | ‘ 47 - 
Ly , arom the Ministet Of rinance, submitting that at the ¢ ierence recently heid 
4 F ] — +} - > a Or +} ° } . , +} 1? ; } | 
ttawa, Detweenk LN¢ premicrs ind other membersot thetrovernments ot the ‘ | 
P 7 ‘ad and renrecantsafive et |} mint - @ rr) ' , +} 
Provinces and representatives 03 ominion Government, one of the u { 
pepsi ober elem was that of creating better housing conditions for the industrial 


population of our larger centers. 


The lle ali rves that owing » the practical cessation « DiGing operations 
during the war there is at present a great scarcity of housing accommodation in most 
Mf our cities, and this condition will become intensified with the return of our soldiers 
from overseas and their reestablishment with their faniiliesin civil life and oceu 

The minister states that at the conference it de ed that some of the provincial 
Governments we re considering the adopt ion of ap BE vy of making loanst yun paly 
ties or otherwise, extending over a long period of vears, and r uble upon the 
amortization pian, for the purpose of promoting the erection of dwelli houses of a 
modern character to relieve congestion of population in cities and towns in their 
respective Provinces, and the stion Was raised as to whether the Dominion Govern- 
ment would aid the several te ovincial Governments in carrying out such a ] 
maki ig loans to them to gn them, to the extent that might be necess: rv. 1n inds 
ior the purpose. 

In view of the national importance oi the matter, which touches vitally the h alth. 


morals. and general we li-being of the entire community and its relation to the welfare 


oi returned soldiers and their families, together with the fact that the carrviny out 


, 


} 


such a policy on asubstantial scale by proy incial Governments would alton i cons! 
able employment during the period of reconstruction and read justment of industry 
following the war, the minister recommends as follows: 
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(1) That the Minister of Finance be authorized under the provisions of the \\ 
Measures Act upon request from the Government of any Province of Canada to m 
loans to such Government for the purpose mentioned. 

(2) That the aggregate amount to be loaned to all Provinces shall not exc. 
$25, 000,000, and the amount of loan to any one Province shall not exceed the ) 
portion of the said $25,000,000 which the population of the said Province bear 
the total population of Canada. 

(3) That the loans made hereunder may be for a period not exceeding 20 y: 
with the right of any Province to pay off the whole or any part of the principal o! 
loan at any time during the said term. 

(4) That interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable haif-yearly, sha! 
charged upon advances from the dates thereof, respectively. 

(5) The Minister of Finance may accept bonds, debentures, or such other forn 
security as he may approve evidencing the indebtedness of any provincial Gove 
ment for loans made hereunder. 

(6) Advances shall be made from the war appropriations. 

(7) Advances may be made as soon as a general scheme of housing shall have }, 
agreed upon between the Governmentof Canada and the Government of the Prov 
applying for a loan hereunder. 

The committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the sam: 
approval. 














LABOR DECISIONS. 


REGULATION OF WAGE CONTRACTS BY THE SEAMEN’S ACT. 


The Seamen’s Act, frequently referred to as the La Follette law, 
received cgnstruction in a number of cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on December 23, 1918. 

This act, bearing the date of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1165), is the 
culmination to date of efforts continuing for more than 100 years to 
secure legislation to better the conditions surrounding the employ- 
ment of seamen. It is entitled ‘““An act to promote the welfare of 
\merican seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; to 
abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to 
secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and 
to promote safety at sea.’’ It was frequently referred to during the 
discussion preceding its enactment as an act to abolish the involun- 
tary servitude of those to whom it applies, since it does away for the 
first time with the principles of the compulsory fulfillment of the labor 
contract of seamen, though as to other workers such a position had 
been regarded as untenable for many years. 

Among the evils to which seamen were long subject is the payment 
of excessive charges to keepers of sailors’ Jodging houses and others 
acting as agents for the furnishing of ships’ crews. The first legisla- 
tion directed at this evil was the Dingley Act of 1884, the tenth 
section of which contains in substance the provisions under considera- 
tion in the cases in hand. It made unlawful the payment of wages 
to seamen, or any other person than an officer authorized by act of 
Congress to collect fees for the shipment of seamen, ‘‘ before leaving 
the port at which such seamen may be engaged in advance of the 
time when he has actually earned the same.’ In 1898 the provision 
permitting payments to an official was stricken out, as were the words 
“before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged,”’ 
thus placing it beyond the power of the parties to pay, receive, or 
dispose of the wages in any way prior to their being earned. Be- 
ginning with the Dingley Act, the sections as to Wage payments have 
been applicable ‘‘as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the United 
States,’ and it is declared that where the provisions of the law con- 
flict with existing treaty provisions, they are repealed. Besides its 
provisions as to contracts, desertion, and punishments, the act of 
1915 contains detailed requirements as to safety, quarters, lifeboats, 
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rafts, life preservers, crew, etc., but these have given rise to no 
difficulties of interpretation as were involved in the section relat 
to wage payments. This received its first and final authorit: 
construction on a single point in the case of Patterson v. The ky 
(1903), 190 U. S. 169, 23 Sup. Ct. 821.. The Fudora was a Bris 
bark and shipped a crew at Portland, Me., on a voyage to S 
America and return to a port of the United States or Canada. \\ 
the seamen’s consent the sum of $20 was advanced and paid for | 
seaman as a fee to the shipping agent, but at the completion «| 
voyage they sued to recover the whole amount earned, disregarc 
the advance. Under the British laws the advance was legal, 
recovery umpossible; but the Supreme Court held, on the certifica: 
of certain questions to it by the Circuit Court of Appeals, that 
act of Congress applied to a British ship in an American port, and 
recovery of the wages should be had under the Federal law, and 
as would have been the case had the British law controled. 

The cases of recent decision relate to another phase of the w: 
payment, and are based on that provision of the law which give 
every seaman the right to receive at any port where cargoes are loa 
or unloaded before the end of the voyage one-half the wages earn 
to date, full payment of the balance to be made at the end of | , 
voyage. This provision is applicable to American vessels and 
foreign vessels in the ports of the United States. 

Failure to incorporate sufficient data in the certification seit 
made it impossible for the Supreme Court to take cognizance ot « 
of these cases, and it was therefore dismissed. However, on 1! 
same day cases of other petitioners involving identical points 
392; Sandberg et al. v. McDonaid) were considered. The claima: 
in this case were British sailors shipped under contracts made 
Liverpool. Certain advances had been made at the time of sigii 
up, and the ship’s master had paid the men, on their demand, in | 
American port, the amount that he thought due them, taking in 
account the advances paid. The sums actually paid exceeded one- 
half the wages due, taking the advances into account, but the Ame: 
ican statute in question prohibits the payment of advances at th 9 
time of making seamen’s contracts, and the men claimed the bene! 
of this provision. The Supreme Court recognized the evil involve: 
in permitting advance payments of seamen’s wages, which were ver\ 

enerally charges made by employment agents, and traced the legi- 

ation through its various stages of enactment and interpretation. 
In view of the history of the law and of its present provisions, it wa- 
held that there was no evident intention on the part of Congress t 
invalidate contracts of foreign seamen made in a foreign jurisdiction 
and sanctioned by the law of that jurisdiction. ‘‘There is nothing 
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+ indicate an intention, so far as the language of the statute is con- 
-erned, to control such matters otherwise than in the ports of the 

nited States. * * * We think that there is nothing in this 
action to show that Congress intended to take over the control of 
<uch contracts and payments as to foreign vessels except while they 
were in our ports.” 

Even conceding that Congress might have legislated to annul con- 
‘racts involving advances, as a condition of the admission of foreign 
-essels to ports of the United States, it was held that no such provi- 
ion existed in the present Jaw and the judgment of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals denying the right of the claimant to recover was affirmed. 

4 dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice McKenna, Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Clarke uniting in the dissent. In his opin- 
ion, Mr. Justice McKenna quoted the prohibition as to advance pay- 
ments which declares that it is ‘‘unlawful in any case to pay any sea- 
man wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the 
same or to pay such advance wages.” This is declared to be without 

imitation of place or circumstance, and is further emphasized by the 
declaration that the payment of such advances shall not relieve from 
full payment of all wages under the contract after they have been 
earned, and that such advances shall be no defense in an action to 
recover such wages. The minority held that the law should be con- 
strued to apply to seamen of whatever nationality, shipping in what- 
ever port, and that the advancement made in the foreign port and 
under the foreign contract should not be considered in determining 
the amount due at the time of the making of the demand in a port 
of the United States—-a position that would support the decision of 
the district court from which the appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals was taken in the instant case. 

A similar history is involved in a third opinion which disposed of 
two cases (Nos. 393 and 394) in which sailors making claims had 
shipped at a South American port on American vessels at a stipu- 
lated wage, the shipping master, or employment agent, having taken 
a note for one month’s wages as his fee, this note having been hon- 
ored by the master of the vessel under instructions from the consul 
resident at the port, who was himself acting in accordance with 
the consular regulations of the United States. Mr. Justice Day, who 
delivered the opinion in this case as well as in the Sandberg case, 
pointed out that the provisions of law involved were identical, though 
there was a difference as to the nationality of the vessels. The right 
of Congress to control American vessels as to contracts made in for- 
eign ports was conceded, at least for present purposes. It was stated, 
however, that it was only by compliance with the local custom of 
obtaining crews through agents that sailors could be obtained in South 
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American ports. “This is greatly to be deplored, and the custo) 

is one which works much hardship to a worthy class, but we 
unable to discover that in passing this statute Congress intended, | 
place American shipping at the great disadvantage of this inal 

to obtain seamen when compared with the vessels of other nati 
which are manned by complying with local usage.”’ 

[t was pointed out that the provisions of the statute denying cl. )- 
ance papers to vessels violating its terms could apply only to dome- 
ports, thus furnishing ‘“‘ another evidence of the intent of Congres 
legislate as to advances made in our own ports.”’ 

It is settled, therefore, that foreign vessels shipping crews in Am, 
can ports can not make advances of unearned wages, as they mi: 
in their own ports, and deduct the same from the aggregate of wa: 
fow the voyage--at least where American courts are the forum 
which the case is decided; also that crews legally shipped in a for 
port can not read into their contracts the provision of the led 
statute as to advances, Whether the vessel be foreign or Ameri 
owned. 
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LABOR BUREAUS. 





NEW FRENCH MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL RECONSTITUTION. 


\ccording to the United States Commercial Attaché at Paris, 

e French Government has decided to wind up the Armament 
\funitions) Department and transform it into a Department of 
industrial Reconstitution. M. Loucheur, who has been the Minister 
{ Armament, will retain the directorship of the new department. 
\ statement in Le Matin of November 27, 1918, gives the following 
nformation regarding this change: 


[he minister will be responsible for the development of industrial production 
ill kinds, and he will distribute among French industries the orders which shall 

- placed by the Government departments. He will assist in the preparation of 
projects relating to the increase of natural production. The oflice of industrial 

construction of the liberated regions is now attached to the new department. 

\f. Loucheur has already taken occasion to explain to the Chamber of Deputies 

broad lines of the program he has elaborated with the object of adjusting the 
unition factories created by the French Government, as well as works installed 
private initiative, for the national defense. Thus, the vast arsenal of Roanne 
will he devoted to the rebuilding of old and the construction of new railway material. 
The factories at Bourges, which have been devoted to the manufacture of explosives, 
vill now be utilized for the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. Shops which have 
heen working in wood for aviation will hereafter manufacture windows, doors, and 
parts of all sorts for the construction of houses in the invaded regions. Other works 
vould manufacture the metal parts entering into this sort of construction. M. Lou- 
cheur also has in mind the manufacture of telegraphic and telephone material. 

On the other hand, M. Klotz, Minister of Finance, has been authorized by the 
Government to bring in a bill which will have for its object the readaptation of private 
iactories which have been working for the national defense. These establishments will 
recelve as soon as possible important orders for materials needed by the administra- 
tion of the post offices, telephones, and telegraphs for the reconstitution of the French 
merchant marine, and also orders for agricultural machinery needed in such great 
quantity. Moreover, the former Ministry of Armament will distribute orders among 
private factories for the manufacture of objects and tools of which the country has 
such great need. 

The expense which it will be necessary for the country to assume in this connec- 
lon amounts to some 2,000,000 ,000 francs [$386 ,000,000]. It is believed that orders 
to this amount, properly distributed, will permit of the continuance of work in the 
munition factories. ; 





CREATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR IN GERMANY. 


By an imperial decree of October 4, 1918, published in the Reichs- 
gesetzblatt, matters relating to social policy administered hitherto 
by the Imperial Economie Office (Reichswirtschaftsamt), are hence- 
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forth to be within the province of a special central authority, enti 
the Imperial Labor Department (2eichsarbeitsamt). The «: 
orders the imperial chancellor to arrange for the transfer of func 
and officials from the Imperial Economie Office to the new de 
ment. Gustav Bauer, Social-Democratic member of the Reic! 
and vicepresident of the executive committee of the German 
Trade Unions, was appointed secretary of state of the new de) 
ment. He was retained in office after the overthrow of the [mj 
Government. 

In the Soziale Praxis! Prof. E. Francke discusses the creati: 
the new labor department as follows: 


The old demand for a special imperial office for social reform has been yea! 
The Social Democrats petitioned for it 40 years ago, and the Centrum has rep: a 
supported this demand. The Imperial Economic Office is now divided, 
sociopolitical matters, 1. e., labor protection, social insurance and labor rights, 
is created a new department of labor. How the duties and powers will be a 
tioned is a matter of conjecture. It is to be hoped that the apportionmeni y 
comprehensive and complete, and that sociopolitical questions will not, 
they are connected with economic problems, be left in the hands of the In 
Economic Office. If they are, the existence of the Imperial Economic Offic: 
be precarious. The newly appointed secretary oi state of the labor depar 
Herr Gustav Bauer, enjoys the full confidence of organized labor. 

Two tasks confront organized labor at the present time: A chamber of labo 
corresponding to their demands and the statutory regulation of employment excha: 
in agreement with the proposals unanimously adopted by the Reichstag in the s; 
of 1915, but hitherto neglected. A conference of the combined-associations of \ 
men, minor officials, and salaried employees had been called for the end of Oct 
but it has been abandoned, as it is expected that the new labor departmen 
itself submit legislative proposals satisfactory to the wage workers. <A third tas} 
the reform of the right of coalition; with this is connected the giving of a legal st: 
to collective agreements and the extension of the conciliation principle to an imy» 
conciliation office. A point of first importance is the revival of the protecti: 
workers, especially female and juvenile. Whatever the financial difliculties «1 
Empire, nothing must be allowed to interfere with the reorganization of labor |e 
lation and the revival of protective labor laws. 

It is to be hoped that the new secretary wil! make the labor department an etfici 
Government agency. There are several existing institutions which can be employ: 
with advantage. Last May the Reichstag resolved to create a permanent committ: 
on social reform. Then the commission for labor statistics, which was created 
1892, but during the last 10 years has led a dormant existence, could be enlarged : 
transformed into a sociopolitical advisory council of the labor department, in whi 
representatives of employers, and salaried employees and workers could discuss w: 
neutral social reformers their views and proposals for the preparation of legislat 
measures. It is also urgently necessary that the division of labor statistics of 1 
imperial statistical office be transferred to the labor department. In addition to 
indispensable divisions for labor protection, social insurance, and labor legislai: 
the labor department must have a division for social reform. 


! Sosiale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. ‘‘ Reichsarbeitsamt,’’ by E. Franeke. Berlin, « 
10, 1918. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD UMPIRE’S DECISION IN EMPLOYEES v. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


The attitude of the National War Labor Board as to night work 
nd the question of classification of workers by trades for purposes of 
vage adjustment is defined quite fully in a decision made by one of 
is umpires on December 20, 1918, in the case of Employees v. Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation,’ The Power & Mining Works, 
Cudahy, Wis. (Docket No. 163). The question of minimum wage 
for male and female workers is also involved in this decision. ‘The 
full text of the decision, which quotes quite freely from the record of 
the hearings, 1s not given here, but the main points brought out before 
the umpire and the conclusions reached by him are presented in the 
following excerpts: 


To the National War Labor Board: The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 


has two plants at Cudahy, Wis., employing in all about 1,150 menand women. One 
plant is building engines for the Emergency Fleet Corporation; the other is building 
agricultural machines. The former is making money; the latter is losing money. The 


work being done for the Emergency Fleet Corporation is being done on a lump sum 
contract and not on a cost plus basis. The output of both plants is considered ‘* essen- 
tial.” 

On June 10 the machinists and electricians made certain demands upon the com- 
pany including, among others, a demand for an eight-hour day and a demand for 

classification.” These demands were refused by the company. For the next six 
weeks there was considerable dissatisiaction among the employees. Early in August 
the situation became so serious that the company offered to submit the whole question 
to you. This was finally agreed to by the men. 

A hearing was held in Milwaukee on August 14 by an examiner appointed by 
you. At this hearing a new set of demands was introduced by the machinists and 
electricians, who asked for a rate of pay slightly above that asked for in June. Boiler 
inakers and pattern makers aiso presented demands at this hearing. Prior to the hear- 
ing the company had granted an eight-hour day. 


According to the umpire’s statement, this hearing developed the 
following essential facts: (1) That the wages at that time were con- 
siderably higher than they were immediately before the war and had 
increased about as rapidly as the cost of living; (2) wages were about 
the same as in other plants in the neighborhood, but were on a lower 
level than in other similar localities, this latter fact causing consider- 
able unrest and an increase in labor turnover. There was a hearing 
of the case before the National War Labor Board in Washington, as 








1 Cf. article in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for August, 1918 (pp. 72, 73). 
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a result of which the board, among other things, decided that 
working hours should remain the same, namely, 48 per week. 
overtime should be compensated for at the rate of time and one 
with double time on Sundays and holidays, and that the comp 
should meet with a committee of its employees. No unanimous 
cision was reached by the board at that time, continues the statei, 
in regard to extra pay for night work, the establishment of minim 
wages for men and women, and the ‘‘classification’’ of employ 

The statement by the umpire is taken up at this point: 


VRE ne 


Points AT ISSUE. 


a eee 


The questions before me for decision, therefore, are the following: 

1. Shall night work receive ertra compensation? The employers say that no extra 
compensation should be paid; and say that extra compensation is not paid for 1; 
work by other similar plants in the neighborhood. They introduce no eviden: 
that effect. The employees ask for 5 per cent extra on night work. 

2. Shall the minimum wage for men be set at 40 cents an hour or 42 cents an hour? 
employers say that 40 cents an hour is high enough. The employees ask for 42 c 
an hour. ‘ 

3. Shall the minimum wage for women be set at 30 cents an hour or at 35 cents an h 
The employers say 30 cents an hour is high enough. The employees ask for 35 c+ 
an hour. 

4, Shall a system of ‘‘classification”’ be established with minimum rates of wages fo. 
different classes? The employers say that ‘‘classification”’ should not be establish. 

The employees ask for ‘‘classification ” as follows: Machinists, 75 cents per hour; spe 

ists and handy men, 65 cents; machinists’ helpers, 50 cents; electricians, 75 cents; cra 
operators, 70 cents; electricians’ helpers, 50 cents; pattern makers, 80 cents; boi 
makers, 724 cents; layers-out and flange turners, 77} cents: boiler makers’ help: 
50 cents. 

Reference is then made to the fact that the decision of the umpiy 
must be governed by certain well-known principles of the Nation: 
War Labor Board, such as the maintenance of existing condition: 
where union or nonunion conditions prevail, no relaxation of esta] 
lished safeguards and regulations for the protection of workers, equ: 
pay for equal work in the case of women employees, regard for th 
custom of localities in fixing wages, hours, etc., and recognition 0! 
the right of workers to a living wage. 


, 
EXTRA COMPENSATION For Nigut Work. 
You [National War Labor Board] have already, from time to time, decided tha’ 
night work should receive an extra compensation of 5 per cent. Among other cas: 
where you have reached this decision are: R 


Employees v. General Electric Co. of Schenectady (Docket 127).! 

Employees v. Pollak Steel Company (Docket 102).? 

Your decisions in these other cases are, it seems to me, based on sound economi 
reasoning. Night work should receive a larger compensation because it involves » 


greater strain in all ways upon the employee. A careful study of the brief prepare 








1 This case waswmote] in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Sept., 1918 (pp. 34, 35). 
2 This case was noted in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Oct., 1918 (pp. 26, 27). 
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hy Mr. Justice Brandeis in ‘*The People of the State of New York v. C. S. Press,” in 
\ pril, 1914, can not fail to convince one of this fact. The statements contained therein 
are so clear and to the point, that I am going to quote several of them in support of 
each of the following contentions: 

[In the first place, a night worker does not get so much sleep as a day worker, and 
sjeep in the daytime is not so fea 0d. 


The most serious physical injury wrought by nightwork is due to the loss of sleep 
‘+ entails. Thisis because recuperation from fatigue and exhaustion takes place only 
in sleep, and takes place fully only in sleep at night. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 1.) 

The degree of fatigue developed was greater during the night shift than Dies the 

ay. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 6.) 

They (the men) are to a great extent victims of insomnia, being unable to sleep in 
ithe daytime after night work and can not enjoy a sound night's sleep in the week of 
‘heir day work; the men in consequence become nervous and depressed. The ir- 
-gular meals, hurriedly partaken of, disorder the stomach and seriously affect all 


ihe organs of digestion, and thus a great deal of time is lost from illness. (Brandeis’s 
hrief. p. 11.) 

In the forefront of the effects of night work upon health stands, to our mind, the 
loss of night rest. Sleep at night is certainly far preferable to steep by day. It is, 


as evervone knows from his own experience, much deeper, heavier, more refreshing, 
in 2 word more restorative. 

The inadequacy of day sleep is aggravated, for the men who work at night, by 
special circumstances affecting both its quantity and its quality. Consider first the 
case of the grown men. We find from personal observation and inquiry that living 
onditions and family habits and occupations all have their part in the result The 
laborers’ dwellings are generally small, noisy, and not well protected from the weather; 
and the laborer has not the chance that the rich man has to find out a cool and quiet 
room, darkened for his mid-day nap, but has to put up often with the one room the 
family possesses—a room in which all the regular activities of the home are going on, 
and sometimes tenement industries as well. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 16 


in the second place, the lack of sunlight involved in night work is injurious: 


Workers who are employed at night are inevitably deprived of sunlight. Scientitie 
investigation has proved that the loss of sunlight 1s injurious in two ways: First, it 
results In serious physical damage, both to human beings and to animals. Night 
workers whose blood was examined showed a marked decrease in the red coloring 
matter, resulting in a state of chronic blood impoverishment. Second, the loss of 
sunlight favors the growth of bacteria, such as the germs of tuberculosis. Conversely, 
the ight destroys bacterial life. It has been called the cheapest and most universal 
disinfectant. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 47.) 

It has also been shown that animals kept in the dark without sunlight suffer a loss 
of the red coloring matter in the blood. The same is found true of night workers 
who are deprived of sunlight; impoverished blood is one of the main symptoms 
This fact was confirmed by an examination of 800 bakers by the investigators of the 
commission, described in its preliminary report. Night work was found to increase 
their morbidity and mortality, as well as to upset all the normal habits of social lile. 
(Brandeis’s brief, p. 48. ) : 


In the third place, night work has an injurious effect upon the eyesight: 


Night work often results in life-long injury to the eyes. The danger of eve strains 
from close application to work is intensified at night by insufficient and improper 
lighting of work rooms. While it is true that the more general use of electric lighting 
has improved the illumination of work places and has lessened the vitiation of the air 
due to gas lighting, yet it has introduced new elements of injury. The glare of exces- 
sive or unshaded lights may be as injyirious to the eyes as insufficient illumination. 
Moreover, experience has shown that injuries to the eyes affect general health dis- 
astrously. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 60.) 

In the fourth place, it has a directly injurious effect on the general health of the 
worker: 

The digestive system undergoes functional changes owing to irregularity of meals 
and night work; appetite fails, breathing hecomes labored, the tongue coated, there 
is frequently weight in the stomach, with sour eructations and constipation. Finally, 
dyspepsia sets in and may lead to serious gastroenteritis. Lesions occur—if only 
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functional—of the organs that should supply fresh fuel, and the worker’s face indi... 
a condition of incipient anemia, of general debility. 

The respiratory and circulatory systems of night workers do not present s}) 
functional alterations except a frequent sensation of shortness of breath and of | 
tation of the heart, to which many can bear witness. The procreative power of 1 
diminished or impaired and the etfect on the female generative organs is also injii:' 
(Brandeis’s brief, p. 113.) 


In the fifth place, it interferes seriously with family life and lowers the 1, 
standards. 


The workers detest night work, because it is more exhausting. Day sleep i 
refreshing. The number of meals necessary in the family budget is increased, «> :), 
cooking must be done, and the family order and system are disjointed. Night 
uct is inferior; accidents are more numerous; machines suffer more damage; () 
enness increases and a lower moral standard is established by night work. Swi 
land does not hesitate to condemn it, and she has put a stop to it even in many i 
tries where other countries regard it as indispensable. (Brandeis’s brief, p. : 

The baker sleeps little as a rule, and the sleep he does get is a troubled ki 
sleep, broken by noises that go on in the house and out of doors. He goes back to 
in the evening without having had the rest he needed. Thus his body is often ) 
ened, his health is broken, his spirits are dulled, and he becomes defenseless a 
the most dreaded diseases. His nervous weakness, too, makes him subject to vi 
reactions from even the slightest stimulation, since his inhibitory centers ha 
it were, ceased to function. 

And all this is encouraged by the fact that his manner of life makes it difficu] 
him to have a family. He is often driven to seek distraction and forgetfulness | 
abnormal life in violent pleasures; or he turns to easier amours * * * as 4 
stitute for the comforts of family life. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 262.) 





Finally, it interferes with efforts to promote education and to reduce illitera 


Nightwork and late overtime hours prevent the workers from taking advanta 
the educational opportunities offered by enlightened communities such as ey 
schools, public lectures. libraries, etc. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 263.) 

For real cultivation of the mind two things are chiefly requisite—the one, i: 
ment and guidance; the other, intellectual companionship. And how are the: 
be had when one’s evening and night are given up to mechanical labor, and « 
day to sleep, to amusement, or, as often happens, to some secondary trade? ‘| 
most stimulating club meetings and other gatherings, the instructive lectures « 
courses, the reading of newspapers and books—all these things go on almost exclusi\ 
in the evening and in the early part of the night; the night worker is therefore cu: 
from them, and this alone means an irreparable loss of opportunity for a developm. 
that broadens the mind, enlivens the spirit, and often maken for practical advancem 
also. (Brandeis’s brief, p. 275.) 

In view of all these facts I rule that ‘‘men employed on the night shift shall rec: 
compensation 5 per cent higher than those employed on the day shift.” 


Minimum WAGE FoR MEN. 


There is no difference in principle between the employer and the employees, si: 
the employer agrees to a 40 cent minimum, while the employees ask for a minim 
of 42 cents. 

I have gone very carefully over the memorandum on the “Minimum Wage :; 
Increased Cost of Living,’’ prepared for you [National War Labor Board]. I | 
that 42 cents is as low as any of the workers’ living wage budgets, even assuming t): 
the difference in the cost of living between Milwaukee and New York is as great «- 
the difference in the cost of food between those two places. Moreover you hav 
already frequently established 42 cents as the minimum rate jor men. Thereiore, | 
rule that ‘‘in no case shall any male employee 21 years or over receive less than 42 
cents per hourr.’’ Provision may be made, however, for pensioners, i. e., old or dis 
abled men. 
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Minimum WAGE vor WomeEN. 





You have, from time to time, established a minimum wage for women, giving a 30 
cents per hour rate in the Pittsfield General Electric case and $15 per week in the 
<ehenectady General Electric case. T have made a study from all the data I could 
obtain of the actual cost necessary to maintain a woman in industry in “health and 
reysonable comfort.’’ I realize that a surprising number of women in industry have 
(o support dependents; but [ have been unable to find the percentage of such women 

Milwaukee, and have, therefore, disregarded this particular feature of the situation. 

so realize that loss of time from sickness makes an additional burden upon women 
in industry. 

f am convinced that the smallest rate of pay on which a woman in industry, with 

ut dependents, can maintain herself in “health and reasonable comfort” is 35 cents 
yer hour, and I therefore rule “that women must be allowed equal pay with men for 
7 ual work, and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to theirstrength. In no 
cause should any female employee 21 years or over, having six months of experience 
the plant, receive less than 35 cents per hour.” 


CLASSIFICATION. 


‘he arguments advanced by the employer against ‘‘classification”’ are extremely 

infused, and seem to be directed partly against the principle of © classification’ and 
partly against the minimum rates asked for in the various classes. Their arguments 
fall under the following broad heads: 

|. Your board has no power to establish a system of classification. 

’. The classification of men by machines, which now exists, is a natural growth 
and must, therefore, not be interfered with by your board. 

3. Classification is too difficult an undertaking for your board, or your umpire 
sitting in Washington, at such a great distance from the local conditions. 

1. Classification if made by your board through a local investigation is too ex pensiv« 

5. Classification will make it less easy to base wages on skill. 

6. The rates of wages now paid by the Emergency [leet Corporation are too hich 
for competitive industries. 

The first argument, namely, that of jurisdiction, can be dismissed by pointing out 
that your board has already established systems of classification in various Cases, 
acting presumably under the broad principle that the clause relating to nonunion 
shops ‘‘is not intended in any manner to prevent the War Labor Board from urging, 
or any umpire from granting, under the machinery herein provided, improyement oi 
their (the workers) situation, in the matter of wages, hours of labor, or other condi 
tions, as shall be found desirable irom time to time.’’ Classifications were estal- 
lished by you in the Coffeyville case (Docket 190),' 
10), and the Worthington Pump, East Cambridge, case (Docket 14).* 

The second argument, namely, that because the old system of classification is a 


the Waynesboro case Docket 


natural growth no change must be made, is an argument which if taken Literally 
would have destroyed all progress in the past. Ii a change is wise on its merits, the 
mere fact that it may change or alter a natural growth should not prevent its being 
adopted. 

In discussing the question oi classification on its merits, the matter falls naturally 
under two separate heads, and under these two heads the remaining arguments 
advanced against classification, by the employers, will be discussed. These two heads 
are: First, the principle of classification by trades; second, the minimum rates to be 
established in the different classes. 





1 Noted in the MONTHLY Lasor Review for October, 1918 (pp. 25, 26). 
2 Noted in the MontTuHLy LAsor Review for August, 1918 (pp. 
3 Noted in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW for August, 1918 (pp. 
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First. The principle of classification by trades. I believe that the princi; 
classification »y trades is sound. I base my belief on the following grounds: 

A. It is simple and practicable. The classification of workers by their va 
trades, as distinguished from the present system of classification, by the vai 
machines, is simple and practicable. It has been worked out carefully |), 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the United States Navy. Although there ha 
considerable criticism of the minimum rates established by the Fleet Corpo: 
and by the Navy, there has been no criticism of the methods of classification 
have shown themselves to be extremely practicable and to work well in practi 

b. It makes it easier to grade the men according to their skill. It should ly 
in mind that the system of classification asked for by the workers involves: | 
the division of the workers into different trades; and second, the subdivision 
workers in different trades into groups, determined by the skill of the worker 
instance; there are machinists and electricians, and other trades; and within th: 
of machinists there are ‘‘helpers,’’ ‘‘handymen,”’ or ‘specialists,’ and ‘‘ machin 
based on the skill and experience of the individual worker. 

This trade subdivision can be supplemented at the option of the employe: 
greater number of subdivisions, also based on skill, such as first, second, and 
class machinists. In other words, the men of each trade can, under this systen 
graded, beginning with the common laborer who gets the minimum rate of 
based on the cost of living and going right up to the most skilled mechanic. 
question of whether a man in a particular trade should be in one class or another « 
trade, is to be decided, in accordance with the award of your board already ay 
upon in this case, by representatives of the company and of the employees, a: 
case of failure, by them to agree, by your board. 

I am convinced, therefore, that when this system of classification is clearly uw: 
stood, it will be seen to work out to the advantage of both employees and emplo) 
as a satisfactory method of seeing that each man has his wage based upon his skill : 
not upon the strategic advantage which either the employer or the employee may h: 
at the particular moment when the wage bargain is made. 

C. It tends toward the establishment of standards, and the ascertainment of act 
facts. I am convinced, from my study of this case and other data, that one o/ 
great difficulties in the present industrial situation in the United States is lac] 
knowledge of the facts. This lack of knowledge, and resulting confusion, is « 
largely to the lack of standardization in wage rates. The situation in the plant of | 
Worthington Pimp Co. gives a vivid illustration of this. It is absolutely im possi 
for even the employers themselves to compare their wage rates with the wage ra 
of their competitors, because their wage rates are divided into over 60 different class 
This multiplicity of classes, and lack of standardization, is at times injurious to t! 
employees, because it enables the employers to reduce the rate of wages arbitrari 
by splitting up the employees into different groups. At ether times it works agai: 
the interest of the employer by preventing him from getting the data necessary, 
order to have him find out whether his plant is being conducted efficiently. Pro 
the public point of view it interferes with the knowledge of wage conditions, which i 
essential for the passage of sound economic laws. Therefore, from the public poi 
of view, and from the point of view of both employers and employees, anything tha 
tends toward the standardization of wages, and toward the ascertainment of th: 
exact facts involved, is in the opinion of your umpire a step in advance. 

For these reasons I believe that the ‘‘principle of classification by trades” along 
the lines demanded by the employees should be established. 

Second. The minimum rates to be established in the different classes. 

A. Though the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the United States Navy classi- 
fication rates may be too high for competitive industry, the relative proportion o! 
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. rates is good. They were carefully studied before they were put into effect 
their proportion has not been subjected to criticism. Therefore your umpire 
ols that your board, in establishing a system of classification, should keep as nearly 

} cesta the same proportions as were established yy the Mmergency Fleet orpora- 


vy and the United States Navy. 


ua 


t] 
The minimum wage of 42 cents an hour, established by you im previous cases and 
ed for by the employees in this case, is about 90 per cent of the minimum established 
i the Fleet Corporation and the United States Navy, namely, 46 cents an hour. 


} 


ee] that this difference is a fair one and that it should be extended to the minimum 
es for the various classes involved. 
| think that the minimum rates asked for by the men should be granted except in 
ar as they exceed 90 per, cent of the corresponding rates established by the Fleet 
Corporation and the Navy. 
| therefore rule that “‘A system of classification shall be established and that the 
minimum rates of pay shall be as follows 


( ell 
per hour, 


CT OP ee Peres -9 
Specialists... - --- ae 
\iachinists’ helpers pe ore } iy 
Cloctree: 6. es 2 se os 79 

ne operators.....-...- ‘ ‘ 70) 
Pleetricians’ helpers... -. 19 
Pattern makers. . Th 
boiler makers. sans 79 
Lavers-out and flange turners ...--. 7} 
Boiler makers’ helpers... .... he ey 19 


LOCAL MACHINERY FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


| feel that there should be some machinery established by which these various 

inimum rates can be changed as conditious change; and by which new classes for 
rades in these plants. hot represented before your board, Can be established. these 
changes and additions, however, to be consisicut with the general principles laid 
lown herein. I therefore rule that for this purpose ‘‘a permanent committee of four 

rsons shall be appointed, two of whom shall be designated by the Cull paly and 
two by the workers. The decision of any three of these shall be binding. In the 
event of failure of the committee to reach an agreement, the Case lias be reterredl to 
(he administrator appointed by the secretary of your board under the award already 
agreed upon by your board in this case, who shail promptly render his decision, from 
wuich an appeal may be taken by either of the parties to your board; pending such 
appeals, the decision of the administrator shall be in force. This committee may 
irom time to time change the minimum rates for the classes hereby established, and 
imay provide new rates for additional classes, subject, however, to the general 
principles laid down herein.” 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DECEMBER 
16, 1918, TO JANUARY 15, 1919. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between December 16, 1918, 
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and January 15, 1919, in 104 labor disputes, The companies jp- 
volved, the number of employees affected, and the results secur). 
so far as information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED }) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIA 
DEC. 16, 1918, TO JAN. 15, 1919. 


Workmen affecte a.| 


a 
| 





Name. Result. 
| Directly. Indi- 
' rectly. 
Strike, salt miners, Detroit Rock Salt Co., De- 55 $5 Company refused to meet 
troit, Mich. mittee of workers or m 
concession whatever, no: 
it agree " ajoint submis 
| National War Labor B 
Controversy, bakers, Top Notch Baking Co., - i (ap ES Adjusted. 
Columbus, Ohio. a 
Controversy, International Association of Ma- 650 | 1, 250 Referred to National Was 
chinists, Hoover, Owens & Rentslar Co., Board. 
Hamilton, Ohio. | 
Strike, electrical workers, Interior Storage _ | Paes Adjusted. 
Depot, New Cumberland, Pa. | 
Threatened strike, metal workers, Wim. Vogel & gl Rey Do. 
Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N me 
Controversy, electrical workers, Municipal Gas | St eee — ry to National War 
Co., Albany, "2. oard. 
Controv ersy, Electrical workers, Adirondack Say eee Pending. 
Electrical Power Corporation, Glens rm | 
fe 
Controversy, scarf link ehain makers, S. J. 40 70 | Adjusted. 
Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, Ind. } 
Controversy, employees, Mead Johnson & Co., 10 100 | Do. 
Evansville, Ind. : 
Controversy, pressmen, Tulsa (Okla.), World | 12 50 | Unable to adjust. 
and Tulsa Times-Democrat, Tulsa, Okla. 3 
Threatened strike, machinists, Nordyke-Mar- | Pee tote. Adjusted. 
mon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Controversy, metal polishers, Cleveland Steel eee Pending. 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Camirewmny, R. H. Long Co., Framingham, |.........- Se eee Do. 
Mass. 


Controversy, Web Pressmen’s Union, Los 
Angeles Publishers Association: 

Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles Eve- 100 300) Do, 

ning Express, Los Angeles Evening 
Herald, Los Angeles Record. 


Controversy, machinists and specialists, Wm. | 47 1.20) Unable to adjust. 
Wharton Jr., Co. (Inc.), Easton, Pa. 
Threatened strike, butchers, Swift & Co. et al., 2 Adjusted. 
Greater New York, N. Y. ; 
Threatened strike, employees, electrical work- 3, 000 2.000 Pending. 
ers, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Controversy , employees, Texas Steam oe RE SESE ear a Do. 
Bath, Me. 
Strike, men in packing department, * National 26 149 Do. 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Threatened strike, Butchers’ Union and Master OR Sask ans 3 Do. 
Butchers, Butchers’ Union Local No. 265, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Controversy, trainmen, Sioux City Service Co., ge Bren ...-, Found that company had an ag: 
Sioux City, Iowa. | ment with men as to wages : 


conditions; also provision 
arbitration for disputes grow 
| out of agreement. The ag: 
| ment does not expire until Ma 
| 1919. Men concluded to let m: 
ter rest until expiration of agr: 
ment. 
Controversy, Indianapolis Printing Pressmen’s 65 200 | Adjusted. 
Union, Indianapolis Publishers Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Controversy, machinists, ee Southern 3 | 








} 
600 Do. 
R. R. Co., Birmingham, A | 
Controversy, New York Central Lines. Engle- 1 | 16 Do. 
w , Ul. 
Controversy, Terre Haute, OS ES a Ere Pending. 
Eastern raction Co., Indianay »olis, Ind. | | 
Controversy , Indiana & Cincinnati Traction Co., FEES AOE CEE Oe Do. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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16, 1918, TO JAN. 15, 








Name. 




















( roversy, Interstate Publie Service Co.. 
snapolis, Ind. 
ilaecksmiths, Ingersoll-Rand Co,. Phil- 
nsburg, N. J. ; 
reatened strike, linemen, drivers and wire 
Public Service Corporation, Newark, 


itroversy, electrical workers, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: 
lelephone Co., Automatic Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis Light & Heat Co., Mer- 
hants Light & Heat Co., Traction 
minal Car Line Co., Western Union & 
ostal Telegraph Companies. 


(Controversy, weavers, Philadelphix, |’ 

C,H. Masland & Sons, Ferguson Carpet Co. 
john Hamilton & Co.; Chas. P. Cochrane, 
Harvey naredeltne Co. 

troversy, various milling companies, F vans- 

le Ind 

inemen. Louck & HillCo., Richmond, 
Beloit. Wis 


\merican Hominy Co. 


versy, un1onists 
ersy,employees 
erre Haute, Ind. 
roversy, Italian factory workers 
ia. Pa. 
ne fitters, service men 
eers and machinist 
\tlanta, Ga. 
out. Cigar makers. Havana \merican Cigar 
Chicago, I] 
. machinists, Four Lakes Ordn 
nt, near Madison. Wis 
ntroversy, granite cutters, Rockport (Granite 
Rockport. Mass. 
itroversy, L. W. F. 
College Point, N. Y. 
ntroversy, employees 
itvansville, Ind. 
Controversy,electrical workers, Aberdeen Provy- 
ng Ground, Aberdeen. Md. 
lkout, coach cleaners, Kansas (Cit 


Philadel 


statnonarvy engi- 
Atlanta Gas l.ight Co 


K¢ 2 


troversy 


ince 


Engineering Co. plant, 


Evansville Ry. Co. 


\\ Mo 
‘hreatened strike, coal drivers and chauffeurs, 
lealers, New York, N. Y. 
‘hreatened strike, Standard Conveyor Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Controversy, Amalgamated Association of Street 
v Electric Railway employees: 
\ttleboro Branch Railroad Co., Interstate 
Consolidated Street Railway Co., Worces- 
ter Consolidated Street Railway Co.. Mil 
ford, Attleboro & Woonsocket Street Rail- 
way Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Controversy, copper workers. Taunton-New 
Bedford Copper Works, Taunton. Mass 
Controversy, machinists, American ~teel « 
_ Wire Co., DeKalb, I. 
Controversy, machinists, specialists, and help- 
_ers, Ohio Motor Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
{ CerereEny butcher workmen, l’hiladelphia, 
a. 


Ter- | 





ITS 


Workmen 


Direct}, 


1, 100 | 
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COMMISSIONERS 


(HM) 


700 


40 


2, OOO 
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HANDLED BY THE 


OF CONCILIATION, 
Result 


Vending. 
VO. 


Company claims that it accepted 
National War Labor Board 
ruling in case of employers vs. 
Chicago Ry. and increased all of 
its emplovees’ wages about 25 per 
cent. Chey are now paying their 
mien more (han Companies in sur- 

territory That they 

Lo request of men 

or ina ! ompromise ofe 


that the ire now 


roundins 
Can not wecede 


paying the 


‘ 


maXimium e 


ulford t 


TUL al 


‘ Th . i ah atu iB | erped re 
now in hands ol receiver, and as 


Lhe men are tiiut recently organ- 
ized and chances of winning a 
irike ire dou tlul, Comn 
ne eleves there Will te ho 
ke 
lly 
mm 


Unable to adjust. 


Vending 
\djusted 


Pending 


Do. 


LO, 


teferred to National War Labor 


i urd. 
Pending. 


Lo 
Referred to Railroad Administ: 


ou 
AY isted., 


Pending. 


Lo, 


Lo, 
Do, 
Do, 


Do 
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BY 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIA‘ 
DEC. 16, 1918, TO JAN. 15, 1919—Continued. 








Workmen affected. 





Name. 


Indi- 
rectly. 








Controversy, linemen, combination troublemen, | 
metermen and substation operators, Montana | 
Power Co., Lewistown, Mont. 

Controversy, linemen, etc., Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lewistown, Mont. 


Controversy, Sinclair Refining Co., Vinita, Okla.)..........)..... 


Controversy, toolmakers, machinists, and spe- 
cialists, Hobbs Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Controversy, machinists, Midwest Engine Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Controversy, Stockham Pipe Fitting Co., Bur- 
mingham, Ala. 


Strike, machinists, David Lupton Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Threatened strike, fire fighters, Scranton, Pa... 





' 


machinists, Independent Pneu- 
Co., Aurora, III. 
Controversy, material carriers, Southern Pacific 
Railway, Los A ngeles, Cal. 
Cerny cooperage workers, Green Bay, | 
is. 
Strike, electrical workers, Richmond, Va.: 
Stringer Electric Co., Winston Electric Con- 
struction Co., Bauman and Hines, W. H. 
Jenks, J. E. Candle, Ben Engleberg, Ed- 
ar M. Andrews, W. B. Cattlett Electric 
‘o., Wingfield & Hundley, Godsey & Fry, 
Morris Hunter. 
Strike, electrical workers, Great Falls, Mont.; | 
Butte, Mont.: Anaconda, Mont. 


Controversy 
matic Tool 








200 
100 


300 


Controversy, employees, Logan Iron Works, |..........-......... 


Burnham, Pa. j | 
= electrical workers, contractors, Norfolk, 
a 


— machinists, Apperson Bros., Kokomo, 
nd. 
Strike, street car men, Kansas City Railway Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans. 
Controversy, electrical workers, ordnance de- 
partment in Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Controversy, foundry em i hae several estab- 


. 


lishments, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ss tem electrical workers, Atlantic City, 


Strike, spring makers (automobile springs), 
Mather Spring Works, Toledo, Ohio. 

Controversy, Leather Workers Union, Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stnke, Durand Steel Locker Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Threatened stnke, Bohm Refrigerator Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Controversy, Normstown Woolen Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Controversy, Pittsburg Railways Co., ‘Pressed 
Steel Car Co. employees, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Cegseorensy, Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, 


ex. 
Strike, coal drivers and helpers, Madison, Wis: 
Conklin & Sons Co.,C. F. Cooley Coal Co., 
Struck & Irwin, Castle & Doyle. 
Strike, carpenters and other building trades, 
Bausch & Lomb plant, Rochester, N. Y. 





ee 


eeereesece 


i) 
12, OOO 


258 


eee es eenae 


Result. 


Pending. 





Do. 


1)0O. 
Do. 


Do. 


General manager of compan 
he will conduct his bus) 
any system he deems |. 
company and refused to 
any questions put to ! 
cerning the business. | 
sioner would not be surpr 
stoppage of work should 
place in near future. 

Pending. 


Fire fighters were to leave t! 
vice of the city at 8p.m., | 
1918, but have agreed to co: 
at work pending an effor! 
the officials of city of Seran: 
arbitrate the questions at i 

Pending. 


Do. 





Do. 


Do, 


\djusted. 
Pending. 
Adjusved. 
Pending. 
Io 
\djusted. 
Pending. 
\djusted. 
Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted, 
Pending. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Adjusted. 


Pending. 
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\TEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
pec, 16, 1918, TO JAN, 15, 1919—Continued. 





Workmen affected 





Name. _ | Result 
: — 1ij- | 
Directly. | | * 
troversy, coal companies, versus miners, Pending 
Carbon County (Salt J ake City), oo 
» ae jers, Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Me... Do 
vers sy, longshoreme oe, Buperior, Wis......|....... Do 
troversy, machinists, locomotive plant, 20 Adjusted 
ago, LI. 

‘troversy, inspectors, Curtiss Aeroplane Co Pending 
suffalo, N.Y. im , 

ike, mach inists, J. B. Wise plant, Water- ae 
wn, N.Y. 

troversy, electrical workers, Santa Barbara, 

il. 

troversy, employees, Hudson Valley Ry i 
Co., Albany, N. Y. Baan ee 

reatened strike, miners, lignite mines, vicin- Adjusted, 
y of Minot, N. Dak . : 

ntroversy, Electrical workers, Wm. Wharton, .. Pending 


_Co., Easton, Pa. ’ 
roversy, Simmons Saddlery Co 


1 ovis 1) 


fo, 
troversy, P. Burns Saddlery Co., St. louis, . Do. 
Mo. 
utroversy, bakers, New Orleans, La. os Do. 
utroversy, The Industrial W orks, Bay Ci . ee ; Do. 
Mi h. 
Controversy, Smalley General Co., Bay City, ... | eee Do. 
Mich. 
ntroversy, Chevrolet Motor Co., Bay City, |..... ps te scene Do, 
Mich, 
ontroversy, Western Electrical Co., Boston |...____.. = Do. 
plant, Boston, Mass. 
mtroversy, building trades, New Orleans, ! a. [oi 1. Do. 
mtroversy, employees, International Ship- GOO |. ~ Do. 
building Co,, Orange Tex | 
Strike, electricians and mechanics, Lackawanna | 30 1,900 | Do, 
( ‘oal Co., Scranton, Pa. | 
ntroversy, blacksmiths, Chambe rsburg En- | patients Oeiate Do. 
incering Co., Chambersburg, Pa. | Do. 
Chreatened strike, labor trouble, Green Bay, | f 4 ohh Do. 
W is. 
strike, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, I’a. Se Eee spn We ieee Do, 
ontroversy, Springfield Street Railway Co., U50 Do. 


Springfield, Mass. 





ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED. 


Controversy, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation ( Alameda plant), Oakland, ( 
Controversy, McCormick Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 

Threatened strike, Anton Engineering & Contracting Co., Albany, N. Y 
Strike, Foundation Ship Yard, } Savannah, Ga. 

Strike, Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Controversy, Fort Whipple job, Prescott, Ariz. . 

Controversy, Delany Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Strike, General Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Threatened strike, Columbus Foundry Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Threatened strike, Emerson Brantingham (o., Columbus, Ind. 
Threatened strike, Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Threatened strike, Western Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

Lockout, Jacksonville Drydock & Repair Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Controversy, packers, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Controversy, Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE WAR. 


fn this article the course of the strike movements in Great Britajy 
during the war, together with the reasons for the principal stri 
is shown in their relation to the question of the effectiveness a: 
as the desirability of endeavoring to force industrial peace | 
times by the enactment of antistrike legislation. 

At the outbreak of the war the problem confronting Great 
was that of securing immediate maximum production and to s 
this it was necessary to prevent the loss of time incidental to st: 





involving large numbers of workers. The industrial tru 
August. 1914, agreed to by the labor unions and the Labo: 
was the first effort by the Government toward securing this 
and when this broke down as a consequence of profiteering } 
plovers and rise in the cost of living it was followed by the Treas 
Agreement of March, 1915, and by the Munitions of War Act of J 





1915. By the provisions of the Munitions of War Act no emp! 
could declare a lockout and no employee could take part in a : 
unless the question had been referred to the Board of Trade w 


days had elapsed since the date of the report. Penalties pro 
were a fine of £5 ($24.33) for each day on strike and £5 for eac! 
locked out. This act also provided that no workman could lea 
employment without a leaving certificate under penalty of six 
unemployment——-an order which was such a prolific cause 0! 
satisfaction and unrest that it was finally repealed in October, 
According to figures compiled from the files of the Board of T 
Labor Gazette * there were 2,504 strikes reported from the 1st 
August, 1914, to the last of March, 1918. which involved moi: 
1,700,000 men and caused a loss of about thirteen and one-qua 
million working days. While the number of strikes in the last 
months of 1914 involved only 5 per cent of the number of work: 
engaged in strikes in the first seven months of that vear, the rise 
the number of striking workers in the early part of 1915 reflects t 
unrest caused by the increase in the cost of living without any co: 
sponding increase in wages and the excess profits of employe 
Shortly after the Munitions of War Act went into effect the « ¥ 
miners of South Wales struck for higher wages. They were out p 
days altogether and the strike was settled by conceding the deman 
of the men. As no penalties were inflicted as a result of this vio! . 
tion of the act it was recognized that it did not in reality contribu 
in any way to the settlement of the strike. 


1 Summary ofan article on Compulsory arbitration in Great britain during the war, by Milton Mos« 
the Journal of Political Economy (Chicago) for November, 1918 (pp. 882-900). 

2 See Annual Conference of the British Labor Party in MontTHLY LABoR REviEW for September, LY 
pp. 320, 321. 

2? Changed in July, 1917, to The Labour Gazette, issued by the Ministry of Labor. 
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During the remainder of 1915, through the next year, and the first 
four months of 1917 there were no very great deviations in the strike 
rve except for the Clyde strike and a textile strike in Dundee. In 
\iav, 1917, however, widespread unrest extended to all the important 
sineering industries so that for the year there was an increase of 

S per cent in the number of strikes and an increase of nearly 120 per 
ent in the number of working days lost. In this series of strikes 
about one and one-half million working days were lost by the 160,000 
men included, and in November of the same vear a strike of 2,600 
ee lhery examiners over recognition of the union affected nearly 
128,000 workers. 

The Munitions of War Act was modified in August, 1917, by amend- 
ments giving the minister of munitions power to repeal the leaving 
certificate provision and to extend awards applying to a majority of 
a trade to the minority. The Government set up eight commissions 
'o inquire into the prevalent unrest and the reports showed that the 
main reasons, besides the munitions of war acts, were ‘‘delay in 
-ettling disputes, the high cost of living, profiteering, emplo. ers’ spy 
systems, allegations of rate cutting, withdrawal of the tra 
scheme, and ie introduction of dilution on private work.’ 

st few months of 1918 the engineering, coal-mining, and shipbuild- 
ing industries were the ones showing the most important disagree- 

epts, the threatened stnke of the er Society of Engi- 
, which was afterward called off, being designed as a protest 
against the Government's policy. Altogether in the 33 months dur- 
ing which the munitions acts were in effect over 1, 500,000 workmen 
violated these acts by taking part in strikes, and if these workmen had 
been fined according to the provisions of the law the amount of the 
lines would total more than £55,000,000 ($267,657 ,500). 

As practically the entire time Jost was the result of a few impor- 
tant strikes each month, the author selected 80 strikes taking place 
after the passage of the munitions act to show the actual results of 
the act. In these 80 strikes 989,401 men took part and there was 
an aggregate loss of 8,351,190 working days. While these SO strikes 
were only about 4 per cent of the total, they involved 65 per cent of 
the number taking part in strikes and 74 per cent of the working 
davs lost. 

In the majority of cases the strikes either for increased wages or 
for other objectives resulted in the men’s demands being met and the 
settlement was usually effected by the personal intervention of some 
Government official. In the engineering disputes of March and April, 
1916, the shop steward movement began to find place in the troubles 
and the situation became so serious ‘th: at the Ministry of Munitions 
felt it necessary to remove some of the ringleaders, which was.accom- 
plished under the Defense of the Realm Act. In this case 9 men 
were deported and 30 strikers were fined. Government control of 
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coal fields was also instituted in South Wales when it was {) 
impossible to settle the dispute there by agreement. Other 

strikes in June and December, 1916, and the first part of 1917 
dealt with by the Government by threat to proceed agains: 
strikers under the Munitions of War Act and against those who 

gated the strikes under the Defense of the Realm Act. 

The engineering strike of May, 1917, caused by withdrawal © 
trade-card scheme and introduction of dilution in private engine: 
work, and which was a very serious one from point of view of pr: 
tion, was finally settled by the prime minister after efforts at s¢ 
ment had been made by prominent Government officials and ; 
of the strike leaders had been arrested. These arrested men 
subsequently released on their own recognizance, and although 
the settlement there were some prosecutions, mostly of shop stew: 
in nearly every case the charges were withdrawn after the retu 
work. Disputes which threatened to become serious later in 
year were averted by concessions made on the part of the Goy 
ment. In the early part of 1918, in connection with the threat: 
strike of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers over the-Goy 
ment’s man-power scheme, Mr. Arthur Henderson made the st 
ment that the industrial situation was graver than at any time « 
ing the war and that ‘“‘the unyielding attitude of the Governme: 
bringing the country on the verge of industrial revolution.” , 

From a report published by the Ministry of Munitions in 1916° 
ing the number of prosecutions of w orkers and employers under 
munitions act it is seen, however, that up to that time only al 

one-fifth of 1 per cent of those taking part in strikes were as a ma‘ 
of fact prosecuted under the act. 

In conclusion the author says: 

On the basis of this information it is possible to come to some conclusion regar 
the efficacy and desirability of introducing antistrike legislation as a means of ¢ 
lishing industrial peace during the war. Great Britain established two meth 
dealing with strikes: The Defense of the Realm Act and the munitions of war ac! 
1915, 1916, and 1917; the one of a criminal nature, the other providing for compu! 
arbitration. The information available is not complete enough to show the e 
number of cases in which the law was invoked to bring about a settlement or wh: 
was successful in achieving this result. It isa fact, however, that strikes have incre: 
proportionately since the passage of the munitions of war acts. It has already |! 
stated that, although the time during which the acts have operated is only 75 per 
of the total war period, 85 per cent of the total time lost by strikes throughout 
war has occurred in this period. Less than 100 of the most important sti 
practically all of which were in violation of the law, in which nearly 1,000,000 | 
took part, caused an aggregate loss of over 8,000,000 working days. Tue indu 
showing the greatest loss due to strikes are among the most vital war industries. 
attitude of the Government toward one of the strongest compulsory features is « 
denced by the repeal of the leaving-certificate provision in October, 1917. Lead 
labor men of the Kingdom have expressed their dissatisfaction with the princip! 
compulsion during the war. Further developments have yet to show us which po! 
will ultimately prevail in Great Britain. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN NOVEMBER, 1918. 


In January, 1918, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 

, United States decreased 9 per cent as compared with the number 
aimitted in December, 1917. February showed an increase over 
January of 16.2 per cent, while March as compared with February 
howed a decrease of 11.9 per cent. April as compared with March 
showed an increase of 46.7 per cent, May as compared with April an 
increase of 59.5 per cent, while June as compared with May decreased 








6.4 percent. July as compared with June showed a decrease of 45.4 


per cent. In August there was an increase of 1.1 per cent over the 


number reported for July, and the number in September showed an 


increase of 27.2 per cent over the number for August. October 
compared with September showed an increase of 17.7 per cent and 


November compared with October showed a decrease of 27.8 per cent. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
1913 TO 191s 


| ler cent 








Month. | 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 increase 
Number. over 

preceding 

| | j month 
ee i es slate XS SEPSIS nian 

! | 
dere: ee | 5,441 | 44,708} 15,481 | 17,293 24,745 6,356 19.0 
ONE co iracxivea sds caw See 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 | 24, 740 19, 238 7,388 | 16.2 
De ae [ae aes | 96,958 92, 621 19,263 | 27,586 15, 512 6, 510 | 111.9 
RE ereaiedhd ithe oaaeth si edtscies 36, 37 119, 885 24, 532 30,560} 20,523 9, 541 | 46.7 
fa i. apace PO Ee ee --| 137,262 | 107,796 26, 069 31,021 | 10,487 15, 217 | 59.5 
ee 2 176, 261 71,728 | 22,598 | 30,764 11,095 | 14, 247 | 16.4 
Menai in Nintwewnir nw asiied wi _ 1s, 244 60,377 21, 504 25, 035 9, 367 7, 780 | l 45.4 
: TSS a tae ; 125,180 | 37,706 | 21,919 | 29,975] 10,047 7, 862 | 1.1 
7 SS RT meee 136,217 | 207143 | 247513 | 36,398 9) 298 9, 997 | 27.2 
October. . ewadioaiiiee died .-| 134,440] 30,416 | 25,450 | = 37,056 9, 284 11,771 | 17.7 
NS in Wavelets’ os-ns 104, 671 26, 298 24,545 34, 437 6, 446 8,499 | 127.8 
Eh nein cebhatecens snack, See 20, 944 18, 901 30, 902 GFE Pac cecacesclocsncnsves 
! 




















1 Decrease. 
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Ciassihed by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens adi 
into the United States during specified periods and in Noven 
1918, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SIE: 
PERIODS AND IN NOVEMBER, 1918, BY NATIONALITY. 





























Year ending June 30 
Nationality 
1915 191 1917 i918 
African (black). 7), 5, 660 1, 576 7,971 5, 706 
Armenian. ..... aceaaatics tek a ea 932 tid 1, 221 | 221 
Bohemian and Moravia: rsd 1,651 w12 327 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin 3, 506 3, 146 | 1,134 150 | 
Crmese. - . . .. io ea 2, 469 2,239 | 1. S33 | 1,576 | 
Croatian and Slovenian............. Py eee 1,912 791 | 305 | 33 |. 
Cuban. pare , 3,402 3,442 | rs 1,179 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian. . Leth aiuto 305 11 Y4 i} | 
Dutch and Fleimish..... sad 6,675 6,443 | 3 2,200 | 
East Indian... ... ikon yee. ae wns 82 80 | 69 | 61 | 
English... ..... ae eT 36, 168 | 2,215 | 12,980 | 
CG So ena cow as pl 3,472 5,649 5, 900 1, 867 | 
French. ..... wines 12, 636 19,518 | 24, 405 6,540 | 
German...... peaks Pare, aida 20, 729 11,558 | 9, 682 1, 992 
Greek . . 15, 187 2, 792 25, 919 2,602 
Hebrew. zak “pelle Bakes. 28, 497 15, 108 17,342 3,672 
Irish... See 23, 503 20, 1136 17, 462 1,657 
Italian (north)... eee 10, 660 4,905 3, 796 1,074 
Italian (south)... hike 46, 557 33, 909 35, 14 5, 234 
Japanese. ...... ey: 8, 609 8,711 8, 925 10, 168 
lh. orean. Eee 146 154 194 | 1i9 
Lithuanian — 2, 138 599 179 | 135 
Magyar. sore ee ae 3, 604 Qs] 134 | 32 
Mexican ain a oi 10, 993 17,198 16,438 | 17,602 
Pacifie Islander 6 5 | 10 | 17 
Polish. ; 9,065 4, 502 3,109 668 
Portuguese . ee 1,376 12, 208 10, 194 2,319 
foumanian. - . ; Pini ooclate 1, 200 953 522 | 155 | 
Russian... .. ee 4,459 4,858 3,711 | 1,513 | 
SESS SS 2 a ee 2, 933 1,365 1, 211 49 
Scandinavian 24, 203 19, 172 19, 596 | 8,741 
Scotch... 11,310 13,515 13,350] 5,204 
Slovak... ; 2,069 577 244 | 35 
Spanish. . eae 5, 705 9, 259 15,019 7,909 
Spanish-American been 1, 667 1,81 2, 587 | 2,231 
Syrian... . “oe 1, 767 676 976 | 210 
Turkish panty eee aaa 273 216 454 | 24 | 
Welsh........ 1,390 983 793 | 278 | 
West Indian (except Cuban). 823 G18 1,369 | 732 | 
Other peoples... 1,877 3, 388 2,097 | 314 | 
- ~ - = 
Tota 326,700 | 298,826! 295, 403 110,618 | 
i The total mumber of depor es of emigrant aliens in November w Gai 
IMIGRATION FROM ITALY AFTER THE WAR. 
r —~; . . . a. ~ . = a, 
The Epoca' publishes an interview with Senator Bettoni, who } ; 
been elected president of the emigration section of the next colon: 
reconstruction congress, on the subject of emigration after the w 
The following is a summary of the interview: 
< . wt 
Many foreign countries will be in need of labor immediately aiter the war. 1t: 
even after the sacrifices of the past three years, and after having provided fo: 
own needs, will be able to supply some of the demands of these foreign countries. 
Italian workingman will be in a position to choose the market for his labor, and 


these markets to choose the occupation for which he is best adapted. Up to t! 
present time, foreign countries in need of Italian labor created the impression hi 


'Epoca. Rome, Oct. 23, 1918. 
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hat by employing our workmen they were performing an act of philanthropy. Our 
, unorganized, isolated, with no guidance, lent an appearance of reality to 
assertion. Henceiorward, however, the position will be clearly understood 
ng to the incontestable fact that the demand will come from abroad. There will 
no question of charity or philanthropy in giving work to Italians; it will be a 
stion of absolute necessity. It is necessary for our emigrants to realize this 
ite of affairs. The Government must take up the matter so as to coordinate, 
rect, and evaluate the current of emigration. It will be necessary to regulate emi- 
ition, so as to satisfy the requirements of the country in conformity with the 
‘erests of the emigrants themselves. It may appear at first sight that these sug- 
stions must class with the liberal tendency of the “open door” and “freedom 
‘travel.’? The interests ip play are, however, of such great importance that it may 


jgrants 


e necessary to sacrifice an abstract theory in face of a national economic problem 
f such urgency. 

The provisions made and to be made by the Government for demobilization must 
clude the allocation of labor both at home and for abroad. Contracts for labor 
broad should be approved by the emigration commission and should be hased on the 
principle of equal treatment with the native inhabitants. Brazil, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, etc., will all need Italian labor, but they will have to give guaranties 
\ssuring to our Workmen proper living and working conditions before Italian labor 
will respond to the invitation. 


) 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 








OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


Cartirornia.—ZIndustrial Accident Commission. Electrical station safety orders 
December 1, 1918. Sacramento, 1918. 54 pp. 

- Reported decisions. Volume V. Bulletin No. 6. Index for Bulleti 
inelusive. Sacramento, 1918. pp. 161-192, LW. Price, » ? per year, 25 ¢ 
COpPy. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 192 to 194 of the present issu 

Montuity LAaBor Review. 

——— State Land Setilement Board. Farm allotments and farm laborers’ allotments 
Durham State Land Settlement. Sacrame ilo, 1918. 10 pp. 

CONNECTICUT. Board o f Coin pensation Commissioners. Vol IT: ( om pe } 
At vards of the ¢ om pensation Commisston crs, Jive 1, 1916 to Vay dl, 19] 


sive. together with the decisions of the Superior Court of a peal, aid ithed 
the S ipreme Court of Kr on ap eal. Hartford, 1978. 402, 192 1 Pp. 
The title of the volume is « ci gd ry of its contents, and further indicate: 
is the second of th eet Ss The first pari is devoted to decisions of the commis 


‘ 


and of the Superior Court, and covers the period of two years, as indicat 





second part presents all opinions ot th supreme Court of Errors since th 
into effect, January |, 1914, up to the date of publication in the latter part oi} 
1918. Some 270 decisions and opinions are included in the volume, of whic! 
opinions of the Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals. The volume is 
quite fully, but not cumulatively with th earlier volume, as might be expe 
such a case. 
IpAno. Department of Farm Markets Third and fourth annual report 19! 
Boise, 191s. 16 PP.- | 
INDIANA. Proceedings of conference on Reconstruction and Readjustment ¢ 


Gov. James P. Goodrich at the State House. Indianapolis, November 
Indianapolis, 1918. 83 pp. 

MASSACHUSETTS Bureau of Statistics. Labor Division. Forty-second 4g 
report on employment in Vassachusetts, quarter ending dine , 19] RB 
1918. 16 pp. 

\ccording to returns made by 1,093 labor organizations at the close of June 1% 


> 


representing 212,18] members, 6,324 members, or about 3 per cent of the total mem 
ship, were unemployed for all causes, as compared with the 6 for the close of Mar 
1918, and 8.4 per cent at the close of June, 1917. The present percentage is the | 
est recorded during the entire period of over 10 years during which the bureau | y 
collected data of this character. By industries, the greatest number of unemplo: 
were 1,685 in the building trades, 883 in transportation, and 826 in the boot and s!} 
industry. During the quarter the three public employment offices in the St 
had requests from employers for . ,332 persons, while the total number of positi 
reported filled was 10,601, or 61.2 per cent of the total number oi persons appli 
for. The number of strikes occurring during the quarter | was 142 as compared wi 
51 during the preceding quarter. 
—— Minimum Wage Commission. Wages of women in hotels and restaurants 
Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 17. September, 1918. 68 pp. 

Contains results of an investigation completed January, 1917. Describes the difi 

ent occupations followed by women in hotels and restaurants, giving their wag 
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hours, relation between experience and wages, etc. Supplementary investigations 


io jn 1918 showed general increases in money wages in Massachusetts restaurants 


mi: 
vancing from 15 to 50 per cent. ‘‘Since the greatest increase in the cost of living is 
for the item of food, and since the majority of restaurant workers receive from one to 
(| meals a day in addition to a money wage, the restaurants of Massachusetts are 
he present day paying to most of their female employees a wage sufficient to cover 
ninimum cost of living.’’ Not all employees, however, are receiving such wages 
the commission calls on all proprietors of restaurants, ete., to make such increases 
1y bring the wages of all female employees of ordinary ability up to the minimum 
i living, and states that pending a satisfactory response to this appeal the crea- 
a wage board for this occupation will be postponed. (See article in Mon 
Lal Review for October, 1918, pp. 186, 187 
\! aN. dD. partment of Labi ; This iy fifth annual re port, Lansing ADP, HRX6 
des compilations of the labor la of 1917; Statistical report of work accom 
1d by the 10 State free employment bureaus, which shows that from December 
to November 30, 1917, there were 37.805 ; lication rom emplove ind 
29 requests from these employers; that there were 38,632 new registrations and 
0 renewals from persons app! ving for work: that persons referred to positions for 
ar reached the total of 111,192, out of which number 108,463 positior ere 
r 4,415 more positions filled than duri the previous yeal Statistical report 
- inspec tion of factories and workshops, with factory orders issued in 1917: Store 
tion, giving a list of establishments inspecied in 1917, date of inspection, name 
ition, nature of business, pont number of persons employed: and lers 
issued for stores in 1917; Inspection of hotels and restaurants, showing nam hot 
where located, and number of persons employed, and orders issued on hotels 
‘ restaurants in 1917; Summary of accidents reported; Coal mine inspection; Boat 
ction: Report of private employment agencies: Statistics of prisons and reforn 
es: and related matter. 
YorK.-—Industrial Commission. Bureau of Inspection lealih hazards of tl 
th-sponging industry. Spee ial bulletin, N 89 Vo bh, ) {han 
118. 24 pp. [ilustrated. 
digest of this report appears on pages 226 to 228 of this issue of the MONTHLY LaBor 
REVIEW. 
Bureau of Statistics and Information. 1 ial code h anendments 
additions, and annotations to August 1, 1918. oem 1918. y pp. Cl 
‘his volume contains the following 2! bulletins which have been published sepa 
rately from time to time: 1, Employment of women in canneries (rule 1); 2, Inclosure 
of factory stairways (rule 2); 2, Storage of combustible material about factory stuir- 


ways (rule 3); 3, Sanitation of cannery labor camps (rules 200-232); 4, Sanitary code 


for bakeries and confectioneries (rules 300-347); 5, Fire-alarm signal systems of fac- 
tories (rule 375); 6, Existing fire escapes of factories (rule 380); 7, Fireproof and fire- 
resisting material] wpe construction and tests) (rules 500-513); 8, Factory elevators 
and hoistways (rules 400-445); 9, Sanitation of factories and mercantile establishments 
(rules 100-198); 10, Equipment, maintenance, a yee of foundries and emplo 
ment of women in core rooms (rules 550-599) , Milling industry and malt-house 
elevators (rules 650-664); 12, Removal of dust, gases, and fumes from factories (rules 
700-723); 13, Fire escapes as means of exit (rule 4); 14, Steam boilers in factories, mines, 
tunnels, and quarries (rules 800-850); 15, Smoking in factories (rule 15); 16, Trough 
water-closets (rule 10); 17, Mines (rules 1000-1076); Quarries (rules 1100-1122); 18, 
Artificial lighting of factories and mercantile establishments (rule 50); 19, Guarding 
of dangerous machinery, vats, pans, and elevated runways (rules 875-920); 20, Auto- 
matic sprinkler systems (rule 75); 21, Window cleaning (rule 5). 
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New York.—Industrial Commission Bureau of Statistics and Information. \ 
laneous labor laws. 1918. Albany, 1918. 136 pp. 

Contains text of laws as given in the Consolidated Laws of 1909 and succeeding 
with amendments to August 1, 1918, with references to such amendments. \. x 
give cross references to laws and references to court decisions and opinions « 
Attorney General construing the laws. An introductory note states the issu 
besides the present pamphlet, of three others containing, respectively, the 
labor law, the industrial code (comprising the rules and regulations of the ind 
commission supplementary to the labor law), and the workmen’s compensation 
———- University. Attendance division. Census, child welfare, and compulsory « 

tion bureaus established 1917. Bulletin No. 672. Albany, October 1, 1918. 

—- (Crry).—Department of Education. Nineteenth annual report of the su perint:: 
of schools. 1916-17. Report on evening schools. New York, Novems 
1918. 48 pp. 

Includes a section devoted to Evening trade schools. 

—— Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment. How to meet hard times. A pr 
for the prevention and relief of abnormal unemployment. New York, 1917. 1 

This report of the committee appointed by Mayor Mitchel after the industrial 
of 1914 ‘‘to deal constructively with the problem of unemployment and pr 
against a recurrence of unemployment crises” goes exhaustively into the subje« ' 
includes *‘(1) a theoretical consideration and analysis of the financial and indi 
aspects of trade crises and of the preventive and meliorative measures which m 
taken by consumers, employers, and particularly by ‘high finance,’ ‘big busi 
and Government to avert or mitigate the distressful effects of such crises; (2) a rm 
and critical examination of the principles to be adopted in meeting the relief 1 
of these crises, In so far as,and to the extent that, relief may or must be given, a: 
the respective shares of responsibility for meeting such needs which should |» 
sumed by the city and by voluntary relief societies supported hy private cont: 
tions; (3) a discussion of methods of relieving distress and of providing emergency « 
ployment; (4) an analysis of the means by which the relief of distress and the 
vision of emergency employment may best be accomplished.”’ 

Omno.—Industrial Commission. Department of Inspection. Division of mines. Dire: 
of Ohio coal operators for the year 1917. Columbus, 1918. 41 pp. Vol. IV, No. 

—-~—— Department of Investigation and Statistics. Directory of Ohio manufactu 
1918. Report No. 35. Columbus, 1918. 

Gives information concerning the location, character, and extent of the State’s 
dustries. 

—— —— Division Hh workshops, factories, and public buildings. The laws govern 
factory and building inspection and compulsory education. Columbus, July 
1918. 140 pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—State Workmen's Insurance Fund. Second annual report: Financ 
statement as of June 30, 1918. Harrisburg, 1918. 16 pp. 

This report is reviewed on page 243 of this issue of the Montaiy Lasor Review 
WasHINGTON.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Third biennial report. 191° 

Olympia, 1918. 61 pp. 

This report covers the period from Jan. 1, 1917, to Noy. 20, 1918. It contains a 
brief review of minimum-wage legislation in the United States, and a general di: 
cussion of women’s relation to the war, and women and children in war-time emplo\ 
ment. A section is devoted to legal regulations of the conditions of employment o/ 
women and children in the State, and another section presents the results of a surve) 
made in April, 1918, to ascertain, by obtaining the rates of wages paid in Januar 
1917, and in January, 1918, what advances employers had voluntarily made to meet 
war conditions, The tabulations show that 63.6 per cent of the workers were recci\ 
ing less than $12.15 per week, a figure obtained as a basis for computation by applying 
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, per cent advance in living costs to the legally established minimum wave ¢ 
ner week, The report includes an order fixing the minimum wage for women at 
$13.20 per week, and an order increasing the minimum wage of minors, noted, re- 
nectively, in the Montuiy Labor Revirw ior November, L918 (pp. 177-179), and 
january, 1919 (pp. 211, 212); and also an account of the revision of the apprenticeship 


«-hedules made necessary bv the adoption of the new minimum wage scales. The 
ort notes a general increase in the employment of children in the State as a result 

the war, presenting a statement of the number of age certificates and work permits 
‘csued, and in this connection recommending legislation to provide for the raising of the 


mpulsory school age to 16 vears and for the establishment of compulsory contitnua- 


tion schools. The commission announces that in the period, Nov. 20, 1916, to Ne 
hack wages, amounting to 37,205.39, were collected trom 147 tirms tor 364 wom 
rkers who had heen underpaid. This is an average ¢ 19.79 each. The text 


the decision of the Washington Supreme Court in holding the minimum-wage law 


titutional is included in the report. During the biennium the commission ex 
nded a total of $7,316.98 ot the “10,000 appropmated Request is made for an addi 
t ral 35,000. 
Madison . I9is. Le | 
‘his is the report for the period Jan , 1917, to Jun i} 1 ne re rd 8 es 
the report attempts “to present in a general \ the condition o Lpprentt 
» State; to show the relationship of apprenticeship to skilled labor as broug) ) 
ihe observation of the commission; to present the relation of apprenticeship 1 
_ e with reference to industry nd citizenship: and to give an idea of son 
+s Which are being act om | ished, and the methods empl Ad 
i The apprentices! ») sustem of ft! plumbhin 7 vie in, Wiaee Sin f iq 
rules for andenture. Sil pre is ni, Ff LHS! cj a] Of a“ppren ¢ ivi the his 4 i 
ide, with a statement of standards of jour) anship requured fo u 
Yadison, 1919. 18 pp 
A handbook for em ploy rs Of WOW CO tinting the provisions Of the statutes rega: 
ing labor standards and sugquyestions for dmeproved equipment ana housekee} ve 
Madison, September, 1918 22 pp. [llustraied 


Contains sections devoted to Hours of labor; Prohibited employments: Safet 
Sanitation; Equipment; and Housekeeping and supervision, 

Untrep Strares.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 1917, 
to October 81, 1918. Washington. 1978. 65th Congress. 38d session, Doc. No. 
1429. 15 pp. 

Contains a brief outline of the work of the bureau, statement of expenditures, list 
ot employees, and related matter 
——— Congress. Senate. Committee on Puhblie Lands Hlomes for returning soldicrs 

and sailors. Report No. 580 [to accompany S. 4947), 65th Conoress, 2d sessior 
Washington, October 7, 1918, 8 pp. 

Report on the bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classification of all unentered 
public lands of the United States, and all unused cut over, logged, and swamp lands 
and other unused lands of the United States, with a view to disposing thereof to hon 
orably discharged soldiers and sailors and others. 

— Council of National Defi nse. Advisory commission. Committee on Labor. 
Section on sanitation, Committee on welfare work. Requirements and standards 
upon heating and ventilation. Report of divisional committee on heating and 
ventilation. Welfare work series No. 4. Washington, July, 1918. 21 pp. 

Directed principally toward the improvement of conditions in workrooms and 
factories, including work places where excessive heat, vapor, and injurious substances 
obtain in the atmosphere, arising from manufacturing processes. The ventilation 
and heating of homes and other living quarters are noted in passing. 
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In the first section of the pamphlet general policies and requirements in hy y 
and ventilation are stated, such as the value and use of window ventilation a 
ventilation in rooms without windows; the amount of fresh air, heat, and moi 
required under varying circumstances; methods of banishing excessive heat, 
and injurious substances from the air in manufacturing establishments; the com 
tion of ventilation by mechanical means with ventilation by natural means, an< 
it may be effected. 

Following the statement of general policies comes a section devoted to stan: 
which gives such helpful, scientific facts as the amount of space in a work room « 
able per occupant; the proper amount of window area in a workroom desirable |.) 
occupant; the amount of mechanical ventilation necessary in workrooms lackin: 
proper amount of window space. 

Standards are also stated for removing injurious substances from the air, su: 
excessive dust, fumes, gases, fibers, or other impurities released in the cour: 
manufacturing. 

The bulletin will be found helpful by those interested in establishing desi: 
working conditions in places of employment. It has the advantage of being 
from technical terms. 


Unrrep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1918. Washington, 1918. 93 


—+- Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Eighth annual report 
Director for the fiscal year ended June 30,1918. Washington, 1918. 124 pp. 

The report on rescue and first-aid investigation and training work shows that dur: 
the year 36.274 miners visited the eight mine rescue cars, which were distrib. 
throughout the country for the training of miners in first-aid and mine-rescue w 
the stations, and the rescue trucks; 35,629 attended lectures and safety demons 
tions; 8,369 were given initial training; and 482 took additional training, maki 
total of 8.851 trained. During the year 38 accidents were investigated by mem| 
ofthe Bureau of Mines. In these accidents 188 men were killed. 65 escaped unassis': 
and 13 were rescued. Of the 38 accidents, 30 were in coal mines and 8 in metal mi) 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report of the Commissi 

General. Fiscal year ended June 30,1918. Washington, 1918. 322 pp. Cho 

Besides statistics of immigration, the report contains a report of the chief of | 
division of information; a report on seamen’s work; a digest of reports of comm 
sioners and inspectors in charge of districts; and sections devoted to the bureau’s m 
important war activities; importation of labor for war necessities; the new immigri 
law; admissions and rejections; illiterate defective aliens; aliens subject to exclusi 
or deportation on economic grounds; and other related subjects. 

—- —— Bureau of Naturalization. Student’s Text Book. A standard course of instr 
tion for use in the public schools of the United States for the preparation of the can 
date for the responsibilities of citizenship. Compiled from material submitted bi 
State public schools to the Bureau of Naturalization. Washington, 1918. 131 pp. 





Children’s Bureau. Juvenile delinquency in rural New York, by Kate Tol! 
day Claghorn. Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes, Series No. 4, Burev 
Publication No. 32. Washington, 1918. 199 pp. 

This report is reviewed on pages 196 to 198 of this number of the Montuiy Lasor 

REVIEW. 





—— Sixth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 5 
1918. Washington, 1918. 231 pp. 


This report includes an account of the activities of the President’s mediation com- 
mission, of which the Secretary of Labor was chairman, and a history of the organi- 
zation and work of the war labor administration, including the origin, purposes, aii 
functions of the various services set up in the department to carry on the increase! 
duties occasioned by the war. Considerable space is devoted to an account of the 
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F est sblishment of the United States Employ ment Service, which has grown to be om 


of the largest branches of the department. The Secretary submits recommendations 
on employment for returning soldiers, and superannuation and retirement. Por re 
no soldiers it is recommended that ‘for the uncertainties of homesteading there 


should be substituted an orderly, properly planned scheme of colonization, in 


{ iederal Government shall establish and equip it only individual farm bu 

1 ] } Y 7 t KANT? J eomy ) +} vs. Th . o vrs TIC) wipcrorg.c wl 7 ty 

link them together into organizec mMmmMunit ePIsié sua P< 
: % ‘ ne ’ , —_ , ; 

1. in this way for soldiers desiring to settle on the land should include three mid 
mum provisions. declares the Secretary: (1) Possibilities of conunercialized specula 
tion in titles must be guarded against; (2) colonists must be given access not only to 

but to farms, not the bare soil but fullv equipped agricultu | _— 
operate; Co the farms them elves must be welded together into genuine mmm 
yore islon for roads, school ind om irisets. under the general supervisi 
Mederal Government. The primary principle, it is pointed out, is not the use of ms 
1 4 1 . ‘ f ‘ 4 2 es 1 
for the development of land, but the development of land for the use of me I< 
ize and supervise such a plan e creator fa board cons bre the Secre 
: 3 , ao i | Sam arias een ten - ‘+3 lad crs 
tories of Agriculture, Interior, and Labor is recommended tC itis adaed regaraless 
e machinery by which if is put into operation, whatever legislation is granted 
should recognize the cardinal principle that the ral resourt ot t Naf re 
: } 1 - ie 4 A. ow ; 
mmon good OF all and showuid be a bie ol such ter - aqiscouraue 
speculation and exploitation and to reward diligence and thri 
ITED SI ATES. De pai 7h »f oO] Laho: ] dis pit and DD ] aon ve ( } if ‘ j 
Cnirice for ly % s SCHOOL, if he Js tf pj ¢ ii if / hicl } j } pul j 
ng new en_rpiovueers 10 Operdle ma } é ls 1) / fi eh SS Adi Orn, ¢ (l 
J 11@ ¢ nerienced ope arors jo wore )) MO / get lef \ 
iashington, 1918 S pp. 
B itish methods of [ aining oO ke Ss i f B i] } 
ing and dilution. Vo 7) Washin ron, iG] pi [i] sf 
Training ENt PLOYEees Jor olle pl NMIuCTIO A Si) M or € rv ‘ 
limerican factory training departments. Training bulletin N 
‘Ss. 9 PP. 
{ LiLed States Housing { O7 poratt vi A nua Te pe lo iki Secret i , 
Dec mhe tT F< 1918. Washi; gion 1G79 


This report is noted on pages 246 to 251 of this number of the Monrstry 
P « 


REVIEW. 


Dist ice of Cohimbia Ann al epo tf of the co GC n¢ ear end MP 
YTS, Vol. lif. Repori of th health O fflce Washir Jion, IY 
A section devoted to the administration of the eight-hour law for females sli 
there were 1,892 establishments coming under this law in the vear covered hy the 
report; that during this year 10,704 inspections were made: and that 147 complaints 


were made, necessitating 104 inspections. 


—— Federal Board Sor Voc ationa l= Education. Agricultural education. Bulletir 
) No. 26, Agricultural series No. 4. Vushington, December, 1918. 32 Pi 
In three parts, the first of which points out those factors which are essentii | 
success of the State plans for vocational agricultural education; the second contair 
a discussion of the relationship between teacher-iraining departments and State 
} supervisors; and the third considers sectional conierences and periods of professional 
improvement work for teachers of high-school agriculture 
—— Se Buildings and ¢ uipment. for se thools and classes in irade and industrial sub jects 
Bulletin No. 20, Trad and industrial series No. 4. Was hington, November, 191 
77 pp. Illustrated. 
An attempt to summarize the best experiences of industrial trade schools in the 
United States, so far as it relates to buildings, their location, arrangement, and mech 
ical or instructional equipment. Part | contains a survey of the whole field of trad 
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and industrial education from the point of view of buildings and equipment for 

schools and classes; part 2, a discussion of equipment, courses of study and m« 

of instruction in carpentry, which was prepared as the first of a series of articles \ 

will treat in a similar manner all the more common trade subjects. 

Unitep States.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Second annual 
1918. Washington, 1918. 172 pp. 

A review of the educational activities of the Federal Board for Vocational F. 
tion, together with its publications, statistical report, allotment tables, and 
appendixes covering the administration of the vocational education act, ruling 
decisions of the Federal Board, and other subjects of interest in regard to the } 
work. 

——- ——_ Ward occupations in hospitals. Bulletin No. 25, Reeducation series 
Washington, December, 1918. 58 pp. 

The importance, therapeutic, and economic values of ward occupations fo 
abled men are discussed in this bulletin. It also includes among other imp: 
subjects a classification of ward activities, the Canadian methods of training tea 
for rehabilitation work, and a suggested method open to the Federal Goveri: 
for insuring adequately trained occupational therapeutists. 

—— Public Health Service. Annual report of the Surgeon-General, for the fiscal yea 
Washington, 1918. 373 pp. 

—-—— I. An experimental investigation of the tovicity of certain organic a 
compounds. By George B. Roth. II. On the toxicity of emetine hydrochl 
with special reference to the comparative toxicity of various market preparat 
By Gleason C. Lake. Washington, July, 1918. 61 pp. Hygiene Laborat 
Bulletin No. 118. 

—— Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Industrial Relations Dir 
a branch. Handbook on employment management in the shipyard, de 
with modern methods and practices of employment management. Bulletin 11, 
Employment Building. Philadelphia, 1918. 29 pp. Plans. 

This outline takes up in order: General requirements of the employment build 
special requirements of the employment building, and floor plans for employ: 
building. The description of each room or section in a modern employment buil« 
is given, being presented under the heads: Purpose, layout, equipment, and sta! 
Superintendent of Documents. Tariff and taxation. List of publications. W 
ington, July, 1918. 25 pp. Price list 37, 7th edition. 

—— War Department. Annual report of the Secretary of War, 1918. Washing 
1918. 141 pp. 

Annual reports, fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. Report of the Governo 
Porto Rico, 1918. Washington, 1918. 752 pp. 

Appendix IX forms the report of the commissioner of agriculture and labor. 
pages devoted to labor contain a survey of general labor conditions, of labor dispu' 
the enforcement of labor laws, publications, free employment agency, and re 
mendations. This is followed by statistical tabics of strikes; inspection in industr: 
establishments; four types of salaries that prevailed in agricultural work in sugar-cs 
zone during crop season, 1918; work accomplished in connection with the workme: 
compensation act; work of the free employment agency; work dope in conne: 
with the women and children law; and the results of investigatic.. saade into vari 
industries. From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 504 accidents were investigated und 
the workmen’s compensation act. For the fiscal year 1917-1918, the free emp! 
ment agency enrolled 449 applicants and recommended 203, of whom 45 were «! 
ployed, and 84 who were recommended failed to report. 

[War Department] Ordnance Department. Safety operating rules for manufacturis 

loading, handling, and storing powder, explosives, and loaded shell at munitio: 


plants operated for or by Ordnance Department, United States Army. Form 310% 
ashington, November, 1918. 16 pp. 
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UNITED STATES. -[War Departinent} Ordnance Depa frrent Sanittatto) pperating rites 
for manufacturing, loading, handling, and storing powder, explosives, and loaded 
shell at munitions plants operated for or by Ordnance Department, United States 
irmy. Form 3110. Washington, November, 1918. 21 pp. 

(War Industries Board. | Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics 4 sf of 
food statistics issued by the Statistical Clearing House [Washington | 1918 6b 


) ypewritten pages. 


Division of planning and statistics. A comparison of prices during the civil 


ar and the present war, Wash ington, Novembe L9G7& ) pp., , eogra phe | 
Charts 
| This was reviewed in the Montary Laspor Review for Januar 1919 opp 
{} 19 
Fluctuations of controlled and uncontrolled es f ng hulle 
Vo. 10 Washi ngtor r Decvemhe - 97s. 54 P? mimeographed (‘harts 
Mis is reviewed on pages 110 to 112 of this issue of the M HLY Lasor ReEvIEW. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


j 4 e r> r j 7 2 
rRALIA (QUEENSLAND Department of Labo hep airéctor Of va 
“ins pector O} Jactori S and SPoOps fe {ear ¢ led 2041 Jiinre Pie f 1, 69 IIA 
gf} me, 19718. 4f pp 
ims 7 ‘ports ot the oper at if ol | Hor ¢ ch nves Sj is l¢ ( eu rhe Vine ! 
yn, and various reports from inspectors of different districts \ table giving 


ions Quring the year 1917-18 for the whole State of Queensland as reported 


State labor exchanges for the year ended June 30, 1918, shows that there were 
1963 persons registered; that the demand was for 17,155: and that 14,641 persons 
re sent to employment, of which number 7,592 were sent to (iovernment em- 


ployment and 7,049 to private employment 
SoutH AvsTRALtIA).— Department of Agriculture. La clilement for soldiers 
idelaide| 1918. 4 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the rules under which discharged soldiers who wish to 
take up land under the discharged soldiers settlement act may be trained at one of 
the training farms established by the Government for this purpose 

- Yount Remarkable training farin: its objects and the chi requl Ons 
roverning returned soldiers admitted on the farn Adela 


ude 1 79]7 | 


Parliament. An act to make f rthie and better provision JO the settlement 


of discharged soldiers on land. No. 1313. Adelaide, 191; pp 
Soldiers’ settlements. Report or ond official foun planning ‘ npPrence nd 
erhibition, Brisbane, 30th July to 6th August, 1918. | Brishane.| 191 p 


} 


This report covers the conditions under whi h discharged soldiers may take up 


< 


land; the provisions under which inexperienced men may receive agricultural train- 


ing at the three Government training stations comprising altogether nearly 52,000 


acres; the shousing of returned soldiers and their dependents, houses being either 


built or purchased by the Government and sold on easy terms to returned soldiers o1 
their widows: the proposed plan for a semirural settlement for cooperative dairying 
near Adelaide, and its estimated cost. 

CanaDa.—Statement of food commodities in Canada. December 1, 1918 (Compared 
with the previous month, November 1, 1918, and with the same month of the previous 
year. pp. 2-9. Typewritten 

GERMANY.—Aaiserlich statistisches Amt. Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Auslan- 
dische Gesetzgebung tiber Berufsvereine, Einigungs-, Schieds-, und Tarifwesen 
Sonderheft zum Reichs-Arbeitsblaite) Berlin, 1918. 28*, 468 pp. 

A compilation by the German statistical office, division of labor statistics, of for- 
eign laws relating to trade unions, strikes, lockouts, boycotts, collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes, chambers of labor, and advisory labor 
councils. The countries included in the compilation are: Austria, Switzerland, 
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France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the |) 
Empire, and the United States. An introduction giving a brief summary | P 
legislation in force on the subjects in question in the countries enumerated al): 
followed by the text of the various laws in the original language and translate: 
German. This publication is valuable as a reference book. 

GreRMANY.~Kaiserlich statistisches Amt. Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Beitrii 
Kenntnis der Lebenshaltung im dritten Kriegsjahre. (17. Sonderheft zwin 
Arbeitsblatte.) Berlin, 1918. 48 pp. 

This supplement to the bulletin of the German Bureau of Labor Statistics co: 

the results of an investigation into the cost of living of German urban families 

by the war committee on consumers’ interests. The investigation covers the | 

of April, 1917. It was preceded by two investigations covering April and July, 

the results of which were discussed in detail in the Montuty Review of March, 

(pp. 13-28). Owing to lack of space only the general results of the investigati 

April, 1917, can be given here. 

The investigation of 1917 having covered families of the same income classes 

two investigations of 1916, the general results of the three investigations are 

parable. The household budgets for April, 1917, show that the average expend 

for food, rent, clothing, fuel, light, and miscellaneous items per unit of consun) 

was 75.58 marks ($17.99) as against 74.87 marks ($17.82) for April, 1916. Of the 

vidual items of expenditure per unit of consumption the following show an in 

in April, 1917, as compared with the same month of the preceding year: 














April, 1917. April, | 
| Marks. Marks. 
SRN SIRI OPS eee ee eee rs hapa ehes Bay rch tate | 4.11 ($0. 98) 2. 70 
NN eR ai or ao wrong & wd wia Pins Staicers, oe So RES re eg ene ete | &51 2. 03) 7. 99 
Neen ela de cebee anh an | 7.49 ( 1,78) 5. 70 
SS Re ae aE CE RYE ARI TNT Ea PTE | 1.96 . 47) 1.44 ( 
NG ioc vc ad /Gindentke ncdastenviviniwesseededsvisiabess 08 ( .28) 48 ( 
Se ie eC hale cow kahuumadeknineadaeuda (Lat .92 ¢ 
ela ares ele Satan kb 4p sees due debe hbean Gene wenbe aver | .44 ¢( .10) . 39 
MR re Nace nalts vans dads wk SR Manea kee ONN da Meee nk peed Mee |} 118 € .28)] 117 


The following items of expenditure show a decrease: 





April, 1917 April, 19 
Marks. Marks. 

ae mnt een ae eee ROE LCCC EEE oT eee 38.57 ($9. 18) 39.04 (Ss 
eee hee cae ekew ss on eben hho eb ece sive cawnth bts eea ae ae ea oe 1.82 € .43) 2.32 ( 
EE RE MOE Oe Oe Ne Oe OI See a t < 1.09 ( 
eh cnccsdGesademacseaaisae PORE Rae ed ANSE ft Ne een mee Lm { . 2.25 ( 
sv inc cua sadandawcscnesuwesevscaes Mowe sbiw ews Ab ee . 61 f . 15) .79 
fe Sin date cantdead se idep sink iio dtennannnb aes omc . 36 . 09) 109 (¢ 
ea en enka ans oa nese usages <cinbdbecsnoutasawasiaay de 1.72 ( .41) 1.94 ( 
eS eA Bees aiSwikgnies be Vw eee eda sancacevaeneheehussnereeeteeeess a4 .2of:. a 
Miscellaneous expenditures. .........-.- Re eR ES a ey Sees eS 2.63 ( .63) 3.29 ( 





The expenditures per unit of consumption for food for April, 1917, as compared wi’! 
those for April, 1916, show an increase of expenditures for rationed bakery ¢: 
(bread), flour, macaroni, noodles and other farinaceous foods, meat, sausages, fri: 
vegetables, and coffee substitutes, while expenditures for nonrationed bakery gox 
potatoes, butter, fats, oleomargarine, canned meat and fish, eggs, cheese, j: 
preserved foods of all kinds, sugar, candy, and coffee have decreased. The expe! 
tures for fresh fish and milk remained stationary. 

A table giving the average quantities of food consumed per uuit of consumpt' 
during April, 1916, and 1917, shows that the consumption of rationed bread | 
increased from 8,304 grams (18.3 pounds) to 8,407 grams (18.5 pounds), while that 
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i Oy? oo a i ae , ls 
ationed bakery goods which have nearly entirely disappeared from the ries 
@ wre eities has decreased from 466 grams (1 pound) to 199 grams (7 ounces), The 

3 smption of four and fartnaceous foods has increased from 1.4 : nds 


'T} 117 " f ; 1 . ] 
4) orams : { pounds ye rhe CONSUMPTION of potatoe SH1IOWS | C} considerable 
Vo & tas “e i 4 


ie movement from 16.79 kilograms (37 pounds) to 10.93 kilograms (24.1 





i. e., a decrease of nearly 6 kilogram 13.2 pounds of n rly 05 per { 
reat sei reits ot potate es in the sp ing of 197 nas ex] 1 \ ‘ vure 
xe was also a heavy decrease in the consumption of butter an rom. 562 
is (1.9 pounds) t » 539 grams (1.2 pounds). The consum] . 
’ from 1.524 grams 3.4 pounds to 1,941 vranis oa poun Is OW Lt t nin Pease oO} 
neat ration in April, 1917. The consumption of fresl h decreased from 85 
1.9 pounds) to 404 grams (14 ounces), that of car d meat tre ma PYaM 13.5 
( to 42 crams Re ounces , ol eggs from 12 to 7 eg i miuilk { : 77 ht > 
QF s 1 quarts). of cheese from 363 to 324 rrams (12.8 to Li.S one mere } 
lerable increase in the consumption of fresh vegetable nd fruit and of dried 
etables. Other foodstuffs of which the consumption decreased were; Preserved 
etables. jam, sugar, and cofiee. Onihe whole. itn < id that u ion 
Istulifs per unit of consumption decreased considerably i \} 
| with April, 1916, while the amount ¢ vded for iood 91 
he pres t investigation confirmed the fa Li 
investigations that the budvets of a ja Dia} 5 the families in the three 
jneome Cla ses, 1. e@., the >wW thi Coit ! ik fH} Inearks >. ost bind 7 OQ 
rks ($23.80 to $47.60). and 200 to 300 marks (847.60 te 1.40) ved ai 
expenditures over income covered through exp © « { - 
tion of debts. 
( MANY Ka lich siat f j f 1/ ' f 
se for hey P?, a f f 
Mi Keand j } 1 
heft cum Re ichnse- Arbeiisil 
he above twosupplements to the Reich: \rber by] ‘ 
ements concluded and in Ii ce ll Germany dur! 1914 ! 
able shows to what extent collective bargaining h d i ing 
period 1912-1915 
LECTIVE AGREEMENTS ¢ DED AND I RCE IN 
( ESTABLISHMENT \ Kl 5 | -ED BY 
O i915 
Concluded during the 
\ eal — - = . 
Est 4 
covered — 
i2. 3, S26 57, 6:34 382, 350 10. 3 LS 1, 574, 2s 
3. 75 4, 203 645, 321 0, 8S 143,08 7 
LY] 4 2,889 26, 025 258, 728 10, 14 ) | i23 
LYLo SS oe ee 227 s, 324 ‘1,873 i 12] 7 13,442 
The German Statistical Office siates that the number of establishments and workers 
covered by collective agreements in force at the end of 1915 is probably much smaller 
than that shown in the preceding table, for in the absence of reliable current data a 
number of reports gave the same data for 1915 as for 19/4, 
100785°—19 19 [G03 ] 
F 
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The large falling off in 1915 in the number of establishments and workers cover 
collective agreements is of course due to the closing down of many establishments 
ing the war and to the large number of workers in military service. 

The statistical data as to hourly wages determined in collective agreements shov 
99 per cent of all skilled workers covered by such agreements received an hour! 
in excess of 45 pfennigs (10.7 cents) and that 32.7 per cent of these workers receive 
75 pfennigs (17.9 cents) per hour. That 50.1 per cent of the unskilled workers c 
by eollective agreements received an hourly wage of between 35 and 15 Wennig 
and 10.7 cents) is chiefly due to the national agreement concluded for the leath« 
equipment industry in which the minimum hourly wage for unskilled worke) 
fixed at 42 pfennigs (10 cents). 

GREAT Beriratn.—Board of Education. Regulations for the training of teacher. 
fore from October 1, 1918.) London, 1918. 68 Ppp. [¢ d, 9176.| Price, 

——- —— The Admiralty method of training dock-yard apprentices. Educationa 
phlets, No. 82. London, 1916. 12 Pp. Price, isd, 

An account of a scheme ior the scientific training of apprentices which is n 
for the results 1t has achieved during nearly three-quarters of a century 
—— Board of Trade. Memorandum on the scheme for the allocation and admi: 

. : ily eae 


tion of the funds pret wded by Parliament Jo) the eEvero priernl of the ON INGUS 


i 


means of ftrancial assistance 10 com panies and firms tn cid of dereloy) fs. erte 
: / } ( , , x oe ry 
and research. Cd, 9194. London, 1918 ic Ps. SF File; 2d. Ret. 
rs 7 rf OmmMmittee OV / uPrren yf and Foreign Fo changes First rileri “Dp wt fi 
mittee oO eurrency and joreign exchanges aftier the war. ('d. GIs i ovreds 


12 pp. Price, 2d. net. 


— Committee on the Treaiment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of V fat 
the é nployument i coal and Stit mines Of Lire British prison S4 ! P » tre 
Miscellanco 48. Vo. 25 (1918). London, 1918, Cd. 91 vy, é pp. fi Ce. 

-_ Developm rit (C‘ommission. ig ahth report if t € @ velo} mi tti CN i478 7 
the report for the year ended the 31st March, 1918. Its Lona 
Price. 3d. nel, 

Contains sections on Agric ire and rural industries, including a considerati 
research and education and of the various agricultural industries separately: |! 
try; Rectamation and drainage of land; Construction and Improvement . h: 
Development and improvement of fisheries; Finance of the development fund: Ay 
dixes; and Genera! remark: 

sens RS stry of Vunitions R port of the controller of th fenartiment fi ty 

ment or pervier'e / TESOUTCES mn Tfie 1’ jhe if Kingdom. f d QI] . iw do 4 iis 
Pi ice, 6a nei, 
—— Nat onal health INSUPANCE oint committee, WE liecal research committee. BF 
annual report. 1917-1918. [Cd. 8981.| London, 1918. 78 pp. Price, 4d 
oa Select committee on transport. Sec rid Te port, together u if} pper ‘Ty < he 
i 


1QIS., A “d PP. t’rice, Sed. ret, 
The report reviews the organization of internal transport agencies under pri 


and war conditions, and the manner and extent to which changes have been n 


during the war. From a consideration of the information on these two points an 
suggesth: ns for improvements mace by pre 1Ous commissions, the committee re 
mends a unified ownership of the main railway systems of Great Britain. No sj 
recommendations are made regarding canals, road transport, harbors and dock 
other trausport agencies. 


——— (IRELAND). Re gistrar General, Fiftu-fourt! detailed annual re port ontaini 
generi! abs froct of the nu mbes rs of marriage | 3 births. and deaths Té gistered in Iré fal 
during the year 1917. General summary: Population; marriages, their num 
and their relation to population; Religious denominations, ages, and evvil condili 
Births, their number and their relation to population; Deaths, their number and th 
relation to population, ages, and causes; Envigration; Weather. (Cd. 912. 
Dublin, 1918. 59 pp. Price, 9d. net. 
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ie ‘ y 4 e ’ . y y . ° ‘ ? ’ 
Vinistero dell’ Industria, del Commercio e del Lavoro. Direzioue Generale del 


ITALY ° ; : " 
a } 4 iia 7 j j 
f “edito é delia Prei ule nZu, f, ISSUCULAZIO oot lig ori coniro ta awnvalidita ¢ la 
“ee y* ° ’ T ee ’ > ° , 
recch gia degh operai, by F’. fasolera, innali del credito e della previdenZa, Serves if, 
nt 18bé8,.) Rome, 1917. 138 pp. 
° + 1 4 . _ . ‘ va 4 +s " T4 | J , ' , } , _ . 
Try yIeW OL the increasing aeglarion 1 ital or 1 troduction of ¢ ip lkors 
° 1s 334 > i oer: ] 1 
ld-oce and invalidity tnsura: the win? Y ind Commerc 1d on 
F : . aS ? » YF = : 
} ublished the above monograph by Prot. F. Insol On the bast iurial 
( jence in toreign counfmes and of Ithiuan mortality statistics ro i era 
° ’ ? ’ 7 1 ’ ’ 
to make an estimate of the fi neal burden whie nila | be Dori 
» State in case such insurance is introduced 
Wi Ish; wa) per le aririt é YUN? rOni La ) Wilk j fropiel ]; 
mM aes “7° ° ’ 4 ’ P }] y 
tahiliment? QUusii7iare. if pINE, LIS iG Pp [lliustrate 
; ‘ , . 
hooklet on hvelenic-sanital " Supervision Of Wal indi tist? 5 Uy ) (| ) ihe 
-* . . i +e 2 i ‘ ‘ ’ 1 
in Ministry of Munitions. The booklet Is ba pllation hygieni 
" {ary reoulations issued aduring the war a! CGescripes th pedal service e 
1 
Lisnea and measures taken for the practical appli alion and eniorcement } tf 
1 1 1 . } ’ ! ] 4 . a ‘ 
lations The tast enapter of the bor Lis devoted to an ouiline « b proyral j 
' 1 a } , taryy y - 
R 1] aid to workers In the form ol eciit Mm, mursing rooms, combating « lilfa 
. ; . es ~~ . a oe a : 1 
’ ality. education of lemaie workers In Gon ( t i 
rooms tor worke rs, prowu oOtlon ¢ the tail H a a>. 1 
I oO Veeretaria de faricultura 1 Fo j / 
( » de Poblacion de l ] Tr] ae \f ; ; 
‘ as 
Vol ed Ver pis é 
results of the third censu the popula 
1 
~ nel i vol rhe 7 hy al \ i i 
unguage of the populati ~ 
7 i ‘ ttist je j ) 
’ Wty / ; d ¢ i4 if ( 
~ 1 Np toy i] / I, a . 2 } wri iy S 
huiitrepy f ee f A ! é 
vp 
j +1 ’ | y + } 
ih the thirt 11t annua il ti ) it Sill ’ 
wiles and associations In Switzerland, ar tl ' , 
. for previous years Phe presen ! Vy a& Te pro- 
‘ f [; 1 } . . = > | 7 ' f 1 i ] f 
Lie ti of the Federal law tJ ; 3), a ~ yn is act itive to 
I. ? S1peryision ol prin a | 1c °4 ii } 
“AU RICH}. Ntatiet) ; { ‘ Z / Ss j / “ if 
LZiirich, 1916 Vol. 1 Zi ie yp 
} 4 ] n g } + + +. " ‘ 
\ yearbook of the city of Zurich gi ig mm fed CISTICS | the eu i and 
. . . 4 . 1 P > ++ la} } 
partly also tor 1917 Otinterestt Lab ire rt 1 rea a HouUSsTnNY 
and rents, prices ol foodstuffs and ot ber Hece i Lite Paove’e boceupation icn ren 
laaiwinae ant } + ‘] er } | . | — 
leaving scnool, etc. The statistical part of the vea MOK J re ied { WoO l Les 
i 


of which one deals with the determination of maximum pris wv food s and 

fuel during the war and the other with the mortalit . Zurich from 1 ulosis and 

cancer during the period 1S96—-L915 

Unrton oF Sourm Arrica.—Office of C' sa) : ! w puiation, 
1918 and previous years, including aid Tag 


pre tOUS Mears / : {, 177s iY 


A BBOTT, EpIra. —peemvocracy and so fi progress tii E-naqla Le, Crive sity Of ; 40 
War Papers No. 3. Chicago. OC niversity of ago L gS. IZ] i np 
The purpose, according to the author, of this pamphlet is to review, briefly, some 
. , . . . 1, 
of the English legislation that has set standards in 1 


iar in advance of our own and to show that England has quietly provided a much more 


he democratic « ? tro] of indu LTy 
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adequate scheme of insurance than Germany had before the war. The s 
treated under the heads of: Social legislation the result of democratic 
England’s pioneer factory acts; The protection the wage caraing wom 
America has lagged behind; The minimum wage a last step in the State regul 
industry; Social insurance not made in Germany; A democratic old-age | 
system; Lloyd George’s scheme for insuring a nation; The aennaneacy of Ger 
social insurance system; National labor exchanges and unemployment i: 
The enfranchisement of English women; and The war and the new social ord 
MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION.--Foundations for re 

The American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1918. 161 Last 7 

Street, New York City. 97 pp. Price, $1. 





{ 

The contents of this number cover fi e phases of reconstruction problems 
employment service; Workmen's compensation; Health insurance; Woma: 
and Protective labor standards. In the introductory note it is said that ‘‘#] 
tion for Labor Legislation would feel that it were falling far short of its ideals of 


service did it not again while the new world is in forming present some 


fundamental! of lil ideals as foundations for reconstruction.’’ 
The articie on “A national employment service,’ by Margarett A. Hobbs. y 
the activities of the Employment Service of the United States Depariment 


in effecting the mobilization of workers to aid in the prosecution of the war 





that as this service has been developed as a war emergency measure ste ps 
taken to put it on a permanent footing if the system is to be retained. ‘Some pi 
of the partiall disabled, in war and industry,”’ bv Irene Sylvest Chibl 
the subject of rehabilitation f r both war and industrial cripples with special re 
to workmen's «¢ mpen wation. A brief ar unt of the rehabilitation and yo 
training of war ‘ripples in this coi intrv 1s 1) en bp - Constance Dri Bet. Lin 
of ceupational disease compensation, * John 8. \ndrews, discusses the dif] 


Ss Se. SS. 4 - : : } 
of establishing claims for ¢ ompensation for occ ipational disease under the wi 


compensation acts, and states that the el hie { bac king for : cial insurance a Tall 

pational diseases comes now from “certain reactionary commercial interest sand 
1 “4 } } | ? , ‘ a + th . 2 ? 

who in the past nave overlooked ho opportunit Y to Oppose the progress ol labo 


tion.’ The statement is also made that while it is clear that it is only just to i 
al! occupational diseases unde r workmen’s compensation, it is so dithe tlt to es 
claims that the effective wav to deal with the matter is to cover all sickness re 

of its cause. *‘ Year’s developments toward health insurance legislation,’’ b: 
de Leon shows the progress during 1918S of the educational movement in di 
States looking to the enactment of social health insurance laws and lists are gi 
labor organizations, prominent persons representing employers, labor representat 
physicians, and nurses, social workers, public officials, economists, and jurist: 
have gone on record as favoring health insurance. Other articles are ‘ War 
employment of women,’’ by Margarett 1. Hobbs, **Materuity protection,’ by | ; 
Osgood Andrews, and ‘‘Maintenance of protective standards,’ by Frederic! 
MacKenzie. In ‘Regulation of women’s working hours in the United States.’ a JZ 
table is given showing the principal provisions of the laws in the various States 








the main provisions of minimum wage laws are given in an article on the subj. 

minimum wage legislation. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. -Californ ‘a branch. Proceedings of the ninel 
annual convention, held at San Diego, Cal., October 7 to 11, 1918, San Fran 
1918. 96 pp. | 

—— Florida branch. -roceedin gs of the seventeenth annual convention, held at ‘ 
lahassee, Fia., Poe 11, 12, and 13, 1917. Tompa, Tampa Printing Co., 
1917. 48 PP. 

Illinois branch. Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual convention, Blooming 
“Til, December 2 to 7 inclusive, 1918. Bloomington, 1918. 90 wp. 
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ae 
ig of A ME RIC AN I EDERATION O} LABOR. I. DILENL LGN hj tC. / POCCE Meds OF he ef cth nnudal 
: convention, held at Alerandria, La., April 1,2, and 3,1918. Shreveport, La., Quality 
7 > . ¥ f > 
Mec Printing Co., 1918. 61 pp. 
z : 6 ! : : y Ze = 
3 , Vonland hranch. Official pros edings of h md biennial and twentu-sccond 
& COnMLERTION, Junud y 29 to Febi tury oO, 1917, Hele tl, s2Ont. buile, Meher Printii q 
< f,@:. 1917. J52 pp. J aole. 
>. 2 rr af j Wi ‘ j F ‘ ‘ 
19OTS 5? pp. 
(} f ia branch Oi fj It proceeding j / ri - 
ber 16-16 trdmore, Olu. Oklanoina ¢ 1,515-17 ba more building, 1918. S2Zpp. 
} . ( peratouty ni. } te] 4 8 / / Oj] ] / { / / (7? | 
, ‘ ry 
opl fhe the hR an tl conven } ( | / 
jsp). 
fl 
7 7 7 ’ 
af / ore h B ( } e / 
7 j 
} Wh fié roe (ii?) s j - 
i 
} i , Se pte / lt), ¢ f / j 
i jj } ai } }? ) Gs ¢ j } } 
yy j tif h, aye f Pe ] ! i ] 
f 
‘ ut b nel } } ( f j} ' 1] 
P ; } , 
ree m, 2 h re ‘ i 
~v I is 
a { 16, ] ‘ Da , ; ‘ } / yf 
rrr. 4p P TS a, eae H , : ae; ? . hdd 
by aS AOtON ae f I Ci. j } ‘ ‘ ; iid 
ahi Abe “/ Crh, He = B fii : l ' hate : } ™ we ‘ ' a d 
Son. printers, 1918. 165 pp. 
} RG branch. P; ) / ] 7. 
; Nhe Wan Mii ) j 1 { | j ] 
Journal Publishi J‘ ) 
ASSOCIATION ¢ p TO { \ i S Is ) 
he} Pu / Vy 7 ¢ ca ‘ 15 | / 
th Ntre a 107N Ppp 
‘he first part of what is described as a‘ ‘brief on reconstruction ©, object oi which 
. ‘ : tI A ae: ae Ss a ‘ a } Lith yt sot } sy ‘ 
1s to present coltectivelry niormation Wwhien ik LiTMLeETLO ¢ sted ith a niary 
i . 
4 = ! 4 1 - - 4+ 1 4} 
and S attered form, to establish a t ation Het f l ? ta) Ul Vari S classes i} cata 
and tli W proviells tiata Vast mcrease Gi proau lve capi VY ana the creation ol 
an international onscicusncss nave tnrus UPON ile Manula urers OL | » 4 ied 
States: and to draw attentior in the concluding s Lion to the need of commercial 
: ; . eG aK Ct Pie ee : ; ‘ ': ] a2 
organization in the United tat ahd 4} ihe necessily tor an Nagulacsliead Tecovnieion 
j ana Sclentii cmpioyimn nt of a tactor in trade DPOTIM tion that has already achi ed 
. item — 79 ' . 1 . . ] ’ , } : . 
vast success in American business. Labor, war production, and other subjects are 
examined separately for the United .Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United 
i p 
s Stages. The sections devoted to labor are limited to brief outlines of conditions, the 
‘ rost pertinent statement being. in relation ‘ndustrial reconstruction in Gre: 
most pertinent statement belny, in relation to industrial reconstruction in Great 
; ae 


vr 


+ = Britain, that ‘‘capital and labor must manage to get along together. No one is quite 


clear how this is to be done, but everyone insisis that there must be cooperation.” 
DenMAN, Toomas. The discharged consumptive soldier: His treatment in relation to the 
treatment of consumption asawhole. With a foreword by H, de C. Woodcock, M.D. 
London, John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, (Lid.), (1917). 40 pp. Price, 18. 
i The paramount object of this work is stated to be ‘‘to excite some interest among 


the citizens of this great country in this tremendous and vital problem and through 
them to create a determination on the part of Parliament to find ways and means of 





providing adequate and comprehensive measures to cope with it, if not finally to solve 
Ee it.” Dr. Woodcock in his foreword says, ‘‘It is computed that over two hundred 
4 thousand tuberculous fighters will require treatment” and that ‘‘The hospitals and 
%  sanitoria are insufficient in themselves to rid the land of tuberculosis and kindred 
5 plagues. I say kindred plagues, for every salient driven into territory of tuberculosis 
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is an attack on all disease.” The author considers first the inadequacy of pres: 
methods of dealing with the disease generally and of the machinery established 
the Government through the Ministry of Pensions, and then outlines a schem: 
State provision for tuberculous sailors, marines, and soldiers of health coloni: 
which will be secured for the men and their dependents not only medical treatm: 
but a javorable environment for a normal life, including schools, churehos aud an 
ments, training in ocenpations compatible with their infirmity, and means o/ 
self-supporting through such occupations. An appendix is devoted to a few d 
of colony treatment which has proved successiul, both from the medical and ecor 
points of view, at Bourn, and which has lead to the establishment of the more ami 
colony in and around the Papworth Hall estate. 


Durcner, GeorGe Marruew. A selecied critical bibliography of publications in Fi 
re lating to the ol lef war. Ph tla i lpi ud, Vick n le Y Pu Alish ng ('5. . 19) é 
Pp. Price, 25 ce nts. Wir supple ment to the History Teacher’ s Yuga: Phe we 


1918S. Warreprint No, 3 

EMPLOYERS’ Feperation or New Soutu Wares. Report of annual ime 
November, 1918. Sidney, Hunter House, Hunter Street. 1918. 30 Pp. 

The objects of this federation are stated to be the following: (a) To pr 
terests of employers from undue aggression and excessive interference either b 
State or Commonwealth Government. (5) To watch legislation affecting empl. 
and to promote measures in their interests. (c) To take whatever action may by 
sidered advisable in the interests of employers and for the welfare of the State 
Commonwealth generally. (d¢) To take such steps as may be necessary or exped 
to protect the interests of the Federation. (¢) To encourage amicable rela! 
amongst employers and between employers and emplovees, and to promote th: 
tion of sound principies of economic production and distribution 

The report includes the President's address; Result of the living wage inquiry: 
operation of the Industrial Arbitration, New South Wales, (Amendment) Act, |) 
including Minimum wage for females, Legal and illegal strikes, Lockouts, Prefer 
to unionists, Establishment of a board of trade, Proposed amending commonwe 
concuiaiion and arbitration act, etc.; and concludes with Hints to emplovers. 
Fisugr, Ricut Hon. H. A. L. Educational reform. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 

lW1 pp. Price, 18. net. 

A collection of speeches delivered by Mr. Fisher, president of the Board of Ed 
tion, in the House of Commons and in various parts of the country, urging the pass: 
of the Education (No. 2) Bill then before Parliament. An appended note 
some of the principal provisions of this bill which became a iaw August 8, 1918. | 
a more extended summarization of the bill see Monruty Lasor Review, Decemb 
1918 (pp. 42-46). 

FLORENCE, Paitie Sarcant. Use of factory statistics in the investigation of indusii 
fatigue. A manual for field research. Columbia University studies in history, « 
nomics, and public laws. Vol. LX XXI, No. 3. New York, 1918. 153 pp. 

This volume is noted on pages 230 to 232 of this issue of the MonraHiy Lasbor Revit 
GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH, WHEELER, G. A., AND SYDENSTRICKER, EpGar. A 

of the diet of nonpellagrous and of pellagrous households in textile mill communi 
wn South Carolina in 1916. Chicago, American Medical Association, 1918. 18 ; 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Association. Ne pli moe) 
1918, Vol. 71, pp. 944-949. 

A brief review of this report may be found on pages 221 to 223 of this issue of the 
Montaiy LaBpor Review. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR. A people’s peace. London. The Labor Party, 1 Victoria 
Street, S. W. [1917.] 4 pp. Price, 2s. 2d. per 100; £1 per 1000, carriage paid. 

Arguments in favor of an international labor and social conference during the prose- 
cution of the war. 
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1lorFMAN FREDERI K L. Faili: of (rer;nan com pulsory health insurance—a war 
ait cg oe , y rry i, ‘ f . . a 
rpelation. Newark, N. J., The Prudential Insurance Co. of Aimerica, 1918. 21 pp 
Beiterment of life insurance service. 
\» address delivered at the twelfth annual meeting of the Association of Life 






rance Presidents at New York, December 6, 1918, 






_ W. L. MacKenzie. Industry and humanity. A study in the principles und 
lying industrial reconstruction. hoston, Houghton. Vieiilin = Conipean fi 
O¢ PP 

review of this volume app ars on pages 79 to 81 ol the | es i \¢ © MONTHLY) 














\VicMurTriz, DouGtas ( Returning the disabled soldier to economie imdependen 










pp. Re printed frou ie hahilitation oO; the wound d, 3 me . The Annais of 
t hig Ame riucan Acad Wey of Political and Sor al SCLEN ; / bl 1 dri Vo 19 
Philad lphia, Nowe nibs rs T9978. 
The meaning of the tei “eripy led. New York, Willta aa ao a 
Ng ame pp. R printe 1 from the Medical Rec ! Norember 30 15 
\assaCHUSETTS ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE Fourth Annual report, i9tes Bosto 
1918 S6 pp. 
(Contains &@ paper on conservation of man power in industry, by Anna M. & 
etarv of the Massachusetts committee on health in industry. in which the follow 
x subjects are treated: Hours of Labor, Standards in workrcoms, Employment oft 





men, Factory day nurseries, Minors in industry, Prevention ef acetd: and 







9 rae! 
pational diseases, [tfect of alcoholism on industrial workers, and Industrial 
rsing. 
’ ‘ J ; 
\TIONAL Epucation Association. <A national program for edi A stat f 
cd by the Natie nei Education Asso WO} CO SS) hi } ( se) , a¢ ~ 
aon and i} pP Ouran PO; readjusiment ad j ane af the ) , ( 
SPTLES, No. r. Wash in@ton, (iT Nata mal Kd cation Associati IY] s 





Price, 5 cenis. 












This pamphlet is reviewed on pages 82 to 85 





FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS. Highth conferen (hicaqgo, May 
a2 . r mI: , y 10 
6th, 1918. Boston, A. 7. Bliss & Co., 1918. 9 pp. 


is the address of the president, (rraham ‘Vavlor, on The soul of th 






\ #*\\ 





nt and discussions on War and reconstruction, 





: 
ion of colored labor into the north, Immigration and nationalization, and related 









NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. /fours of work as related to outpui and 
healih of workers. Wool manufacturing. Research repori No. 12, Decent 191e 


Boston. 191s. AY Pp: 






This report is reviewed on pages 153 to 155 of this issue of the Monruity Lapor 





REVIEW. 





The erght-hour aay defined Research repori Vo {1 Deeembe i] fh) 
9 Pp. 
Discusses three senses in which the term ‘eight-hour day” is used. These a 







llows: 
} 





1 overtime Is Climihated even prohi Lied, 


l. A straight 8-hour day under whic 





except In extraordinary emergency. 
2. An 8-hour shift with three work periods daily of & hours each for as many di 






ferent sets of workers. This arrangement may extend over six or seven days of the 
week, 

3. A basic 8-hour day in which 8 hours is made the basis or measure for service or 
payment, but under which overtime is permitted. Where a Saiurday hali holiday 
prevails, overtime commences at the close of the morning session. 
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THe New Magsoriry. Published weekly at 166 West Washington Street, Chi 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January 4, 1919. 16 pp. 
This is the first issue of a new weekly paper published by the Chicago Feder. 


of Labor and its affiliated unions in the interests of organized labor and the | 
Party of Cook County, Illinois. 





Prison Association OF New York. The treatment of delinguents. Seventy- 
annual report of the Prison Association of New York, 135 East Fifteenth s; 
New York, 1917. Albany, J. B. Lyon Company, 1918. 198 pp. Lilus 

Kea pInGs IN THE Economics or War. Ed. by J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Tan 
liareld G. Moulton. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1918. 676 pp. 

This volume is, as its name implies, a collection of short articles written by 
of note along various economic lines. To the general reader it is designed to fu: 
a clear presentation of the ‘“‘economic background of war, the economic basi 
military efficiency, and the economic problems that will follow in the wake oi y 
lor this purpose it is divided generally as follows: I. Economic background oi 
11. War as a business venture; Lil. The nature of modern war; 1V. Resources oi 
belligerents; V. The problem of industrial mobilization; VI. Obstacles to 
mobilization in liberal countries; VII. War-time regulation of trade and ind. 
Vill. Food and fuel; IX. Transportation; X. War finance; XI. Prices and ; 
control; XII. Labor and the war; XIII. The costs of the war; XIV. War's k 
in the principles of national efficiency; XV. Economic factors in an enduring p 
XVI. After-the-war problems. 

Rep Cross INsrirvuTe FoR CriprprED AND Disantep Men. FEdueatfon and oc 
tions of cripples, guvenile and adult. Vew York City, Red Cross Institu 
(7) ippled and Disabled Men, Oct. 15, 1918. Series IT. Number 3. 227 pp. 4d 
trated, 

During the period from October, 1915, to October, 1916, a survey of all the crip; 
in Cleveland, Chio, was made by Lucy Wright and Amy M. Hamburger unde 
auspices of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. The Cleveland survey, w 
is the first city-wide census of cripples in this country, necessitated a house-to-h 
canvas and visits to 150,000 families. From these visits 4,186 persons were rep 
either by themselves or by their families as physically handicapped. The su 
however, did more than merely enumerate the cripples of Cleveland. it endeav. 
to gain all possible information for improving the condition of the crippled; : 
by ascertaining the effect of the cripples’ condition upon his attitude toward 
and upon his associates, it tried to set forth the proper place of the handicapped 
the community. Included in it also are occupation lists by disability, occupat: 
studies, and stories of street operators. A more extended review of this book y 
appear in a future issue of the Monraiy Lasor Review. 


Rep Cross Instirute ror THE Buinp. The re-education of the Italian war bi 

by Dott, Lavinia Mondol‘o, directress of the re-education school for the war b 

at Milan. Serves 1, Number 2. Baltimore, October 25, 1918. 18 pp. 
Ricnarps, CHartes R. The Gary Public Schools. Industrial Work. Gein 

Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York, 1918. 204 pp. Illustrated. f 

This survey of the Gary schools covered a period of four weeks in the spring of 1{)! 

and was undertaken by the General Education Board at the request of the Ga: 
school authorities in order to present an unbiased account of the schools in the ; 
significant aspects. A critical study was made of the industrial work in the Emers: 
and Froebel Schools. Tables, showing shop enrollment, time schedules, and di 
grams of work are given as well as questions given to children of various grades 1 
determine their understanding of the work. In the conciuding chapter the writ: 
gives eight principles which were acepted by the superintendent as embodying th 
aims of the industrial arts work at Gary. He points out in some detail both the goo: 
points and the defects of the system, and in conclusion says that while the organ: 
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of the Gary shops represents the cultural point of in education, and assuch 
o< a rich contribution to educational prec e, still at present the “conduct of the 
is not such as te secure satisfa: tory educat } | ret : ry caeee t i lod 
‘is greater breadth of instruction which will result in better appreciation and 
rstanding from the shop experiences On tl a ae 2 ee r J tates 
‘it should be emphasized that the Gary shop work does not pres See al 
onal training. It represents a very libera! set of industrial experiences caleu- 
fo broaden, enrich, and stimulate the sehool |i ah tha cuacil (4 weer 
red and evaluated from that point of view and net as a contribution % i 
! training.” The appendix TVG in detail the p ' . POY 
exnouse, Ermer E. 7s th creasing death 
amnary? Repri ted fi ym the Journal of t ies j ‘al 3 
Vovember, 1918. 4 pp 
\lortality statistics collected by the Government indicat: ird 


in the d ath rate in t 


mency 


: . _— 7 
MNArIsONs a& Carry as thy ‘ per } ’ 1 ey ni tit 1 
) = These same ] rds =} \\ 9M TNeCrense 1) +] ry = 
’ , : 5 = ’ ; 
led * deceperatlve or old-22% dis t~ this shy] ~ 
. . , } +1 ' 
nis appearing in an arties ‘4. Journal of ' 
yet 1é . 7," } j c. . ~ . 4 : ; 
pathy for March, 1918, by F. L. Hotfman. in which th ' Se thet tke 
== } » OMY + 4] ? ! i +i + ’ | 
eose 18S more aj paren 3 Vrh¢ ‘ he 


: . Is 
he two diseases cited, dropsv and seni ~ form ¢ , | 

is if; TK ppreciab! the t thy resu } | 3 

wing 2n init “ease in th dee: neratlve ais Lif tj t ‘ } LOS « I 

12.1 per 10,000 living above the a P14 yes vt 

pnual loss from death of ah it 100.0 persons li this. ; 7 s 

increasingly serious Matter and one to be dealt with serious it j re 

national vitality. 
EFELLER FouNnpartro Internat Wealth PR 
/ wary 1, 1947—Deeembe 1977 Pil ait \ Rr 
/ vwaru,. T9178 T60 pp. Tllustrated. 

1) 1 0 parts, Part | is devoted to control of hookwort i : . ? ntair 3 char 
fers aon the menace oi hookworm diss 38e° Tinie ‘ion me —_ ens , at: 
ment for hookworm disease: Soil sanitation as 2 means of cont he Fig aie, ia 

inines; and Local support of the work Phe i tivation receardis i aaa il 
of hookworm disease in mines showed that in bial the disease has ] hath pre vailed 


or centuries; that in France investigations begun by the Government in 1904 covered 


<2 per cent of the 144,133 underground miners, the average per cent of infection being 
ind to be 4.6; that in England the problem was limited to tin mines, of which there 
are about 50, an infection rate of 66 per cent In an examination of i27 men being dis 


closed; that in Belgium the 


Intensity of infection ranged froni ov per cent to W2 pn 


ihatin Netherlands a survey of six mines made in 1914 showed 373 cas or 25,05 per 
cent among 1,489 miners, the degree of infection hging Irom ! r cent to 67 per 
cent; that in Ce rmany 32.576. or 16.8 per cent ere found infected out of a total 

Orking force of 194.127. the average rate of infection amone 12.600 men it si i the 
worst mines being o-+. | pe r cent. and in one mivue it was S44 per cent that in Im vary. 


61,092 underground miners employ d. 8.400 were « 


infection was found to be from 85 to 100; that in Austria, where U onditions are 
Po 1 } ° 1 7° : : 
inlavorable to the spread of the disease, only 44 cases had been dis vered up to 


~ torn. } 7 16 . 3 . sae ° ° : S ‘ : y E a 
eptember, 1906, based upon thx Yamination o} 17 miners working in 519 mines. 
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Ss 
per cent to 95 per cent and was heaviest in the lead mines of Linares. The disea | 
being carried from Europe to the mines of the United States. A survey of the imi; 3 
of California in 1916 revealed a widespread infection and led to a campaign fo : 
control in this country. (See article on Hookworm disease among the mine 
Cahioruia, in Monruty Labor Review for July, i918, pp. 190-192.) A number 
eases of infected miners have been found in mines in Nevada, North Carolina, | 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, although up to the present time no ger 
survey has been made to determine the ceneral effect of the disease. Centers of 3 
tion, measures of control, results of control measures, and preliminary work in 
are also studied in connection with the infection in mines. Part Li considers 
activities of the board, including Tuberculosis in France; Malaria control; Frad 
tion of yellow fever; Public health training in Brazil; Hospital ship in the Sulu ai 
pelago; and a Tabular summary and Financial statement 
Rorupann, Henry L. The Rothband Employment Scheme for Sailors and 8 

Disabled in the War. Parliament to the rescue. John fleywood, Manchest 
London. September, 1918. 
The scheme for the employment of disabled soldiers and sailors is, briefly, to 
an appeal made by the King to employers throughout the country asking each fin 
enroll on the Royal List as promising to fill at least one position with a disabled so 
or sailor. Such a roll is to be embodied in book form and supplied to local war « 
mittees and employment exchanges. The three pamphlets listed set forth the det 
of the plan, correspondence with Government officials and others in regard t 
scheme, objections which have been raised to it, details of inquiries conducted 
Mr. Rothband among employees and public men, and an account of the forma 
of » Parliamentary Committee. 
Rvussett. Sage Founparion. Library. Food conservation. Bulletin Nunu 
New York, 130 East Twenty-second Street, Deceniber, 1918, 4 jPp- 
A selected bibliography of literature on food conservation. one section of whi 
devoted to community kitchens. 
eee — Outline studies on the problems of the reconstruction period, Pre pare 
special comnvitlee. New York, Association Press, 1918 Ff pp 
A bibliography prepared for study groups along the following general line: 
Alcoholism; Il. Social vice; LIT. The broken family; IV. The stacus of womar 
The home-coming man; Vi. Democracy and the war; VIL. lndusiry; VITL. Th: 
ing of war; [X. Nationalism and internationalism; X. War finance and the in: 
burden of living: XI. The new task of organized religion; XII. The new spi: 
cooperation and service; XiILI. The goal of civilization. 
Suea, Trmorny, Acrtinc Prestpent, BrorHeruoop or Locoworive FrReMEN A’ 
ENGINEMEN. Argument and brief submitted on hehal j of locomotive Streitia 
hie l pers, hostlers, and hostler he I pe rs. Le aring before Bourd oO} Railroad Wage $< 
Working Conditions, Washington. ip iy : Ne ple mbe r 50, I9I18&. Cleve land. DD i f 
Waltz Printing Co., 1918. 109 pp. 
This volume was prepared to voice the protest of the classes of emplovees represent ra 
by Mr. Shea against the standards of wages, ete., fixed by General Order No. 27 of 1] 
Director General of Railroads. Tables show the rates fixed by the order and 1} 
rates requested, following which is an argument as to the necessity for the wage increa 
desired on account of the nature and requirements of the employments affect ‘ 
which are set forth in detail. 
sases for determining a minimum standard living wage are presented, includu 
summary budgets of expenditure and income of a number of railroad emplovees fo 
the months oi June, July, and August, 1918. 
Teap, Orpway. Iustincts in industry. A study of working-class psychology. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 222 pp. 
The author thinks there is reason to believe that ‘‘an examination of human behavior 
in industry will disclose vital relationships between those maladjustments which we 4 
Ed 
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: eall ‘labor problems,’ and the functiont erent 
acquired characteristics which is human nature.’ The book is addressed to ‘all whe 
ha contacts with the workers who Titsi deal with them. SPeavk wr tt m, ol of 
ihem in the belief that “‘there ts justificatio : Ie he Dope that screutitice knowledge 
of hurman nature cat five US a wind basis fe. ) ete atta i dustrial mal- 
ent: Can offei practical site Stiohs y } ind tla ractlices 
known facts about human ! Wiha Ca ' i ‘ Musls 
i rir? Lil what ¢ MES pStafic itio: is and Lo Sure. ine hopes it WW s? " lle to 
hich il gives rise that this STUCY is devoied 
‘ Chapters ‘deal vith: What are the instincts; Thy rental i he sex i Met; 
fhe instinct of workmanship, contrivance, or constructiveness; The tn f pos- 
si ownership, preperty> or acquisitiveness; The instinct of selt-a self- 
iv. iInastery, domination, emulation, oi oT ead Phe iperit iis- 
iveness Ol self-a bas ameni; ‘The isting o the herd: lhe bhisil ft D> " The 
play impulse; The instinct of curtosity, trial, and error, or thought; ' i 
(ORDWAY. 7d hi people 8 part an pet i? ViGuiey ty a 
ped nationalism, New York llenry fiolt (ti . pearaey, i} , 
Chis book is review {on pages Sl and 82 of th eS} ] TH rR 
MEVIEW. 
fRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA Report of ty. 
i] annual convention hela ai ihe Cit or Of¢ia (}; j dd. 
Utiawa, 1917. 205 pp 
ik yt of the NPOCEE Migs Of Lhe { Lij-fou J 
if Qu hee. Chine Se pten her 16th to 2] f 
\ report of this convention appears li the MY | ara i 
iS pp. 394 to eet 
TRAVEI s-BORGSTROEM LRTHUR. Virtual 4 : 
Ve ’] \ cCi ) j PF f (j 
i m “input all is user berrnd 1 eV both 
upon the Gecentrauiza ae nha Ltveers ’ il- 
! vy mocern sense Of Miuluailty o1 OperaLh ) I 
! aul leaven ol ntaimey ! 
Vv i is of self-interested assocla l uf ‘ 
in t! tabilit; ot the leavrue of nat ns 9 ‘ prviy rg oe 
ies, and that it is essential that each St t rh! : 1 4 
‘ possible elf-suflicing and Inde} OT} in 
mutualization of land and labor he: ocat hig earl] , : 
re expeditious wav of beginning from: the boeinnis 
tally new system of land-tenure and integrated, combi Uy i an ( ral 
r, based upon the bedrock of nationali itriotism hi re t 
‘ with the ald of the resources of selene in ac | re ) i it nad 
mutualization carried out u Lf elentine Fovernt : ’ i ‘ C 
enough and over a long enough period really to test 1 ’ , 
ing, and that the wavy to combat literpatlonatisin LO \ 
’ jetarian”’ a bitoi the soil. Ti uti ’ 
rship n rilv, but a suitabi 
lieves that in a “ back-to-the-land’’ movemet ( 4 
inercantilism of the times. ‘‘Mutualism.’ he sa 7 ; 
error ol doing aW er witn pris ate prope rty md Vy Wiuai 
trary, under the mutualistic system private property in ied ial shape 
will still jorm the basis of the social structure, and individual initiat r irom 
being discouraged. will. if auything, be increased by the integration of labor 
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and the extension to the working classes of the privilege of individual and here 
possession of a portion of Mother Earth, a privilege at present denied to the 
majority.”’ 

The author has instituted three prizes at the University of Berne for essays ¢ 
nationalization of credit,’’ these essays to be ‘‘a critical study of the organi: 
credit in a given country, and proposals for its nationalization.”’ 

VERBAND ScHwerizeriscHeR ARBEITSAMTER. Dreizehnter Geschifishericht 
Jahr 1917. Ziirich, 1918. 41 pp, 

This is the annual report of the Federation of Swiss Employment Offices 
year 1917. The federation comprises five cantonal and eleven municipal e: 
ment offices. During 1917 the employment offices affiliated with the federatior 


it 
al 
ly of 62,375.50 


cured employment for 69,963 persons and received a subsi 
($12,038.47) from the Federal Government. Of the applicants placed 17.85 


skilled workers, 26,822 unskilled workers, 5,089 agricultural workers, 3,617 mi: 
workers in various occupations, 16,018 female workers (industrial and domesti, 
536 apprentices. The total number of applicants was 97,308 (70,964 male and 
female) and that of vacancies 105,644 (75,283 for male and 30,561 for female y 
For every 100 vacant situations jor male workers there were 94.2 applicants 
female workers, 86.7. For both sexes combined the proportion was 92.1. 
During the year under review the development of public employment off 
seriously affected by the consequences of the war, particularly by the stea 
creasing difficulties in providing a sufficient supply of raw materials, the et 
import and export prehibitions. restrictions of transit traffic, extraordinary 
fluctuations, numerous draits for and discharges from the army, ete. The 


; ] 


labor was in Jron and stcel, metal working. machinery. woodwork: 


demani fer la 


clothing industries, the building trades. and aericulture. In the buildin 


there was a great shortage of masons and excavation workers which retard 
ing operations considerably. The silk and embroidery industries suffered 1 
of raw materials during the second half of the vear. In the absence of touris 


conditions in the hotel indusiry improved only slightly 

VocatTionaL Epucation AssociaTION OF THE Mippite West. Second 
vention. March 30, 31, and April 1, 1916. Hotel La Salle, Chicago, {' 
1916. 146 pp. 

Contains papers on The Gary sysiem; The relation oi the Gary system to voca 
education; Changing ideals in education; Views of organized labor; Depart 
store education; The economic importance ot vocational education in acrl tiil 
Vocational guidance and preparation for specialized industry; The commercial 
of an education; What schools might learn from the employment agency; H 


values: and other subjects relating to vocational education. 


—— Third annual convention. January 18, 19, and 20, 1917. Auditorium Sf: 
Chicago. |Chicago) (n. p.). 1917. 192 pp. 


Among the papers included in this report are: The significance of the Smith-Huy 
bill; Is vocational education a menace to democracy?; The double problem of \: 
tional education for women; Work for women; To what extent can the schools pro 
agricultural education?; Women in industry; The outlook for vocational educa 
legislation in Illinois; and How can vocational efiiciency be obtained in the pu! 
schools? 

—- Bulletin No. 4. Vocational education in the light of the world wai hy John D 
Read at the convention of the Vocational Education Association of the Middle \\ 
Chicago, January 25, 1918. Chicago, 1225 Sedgwick Strect, January, 1918. 10 

— Bulletin No. 5. Making American industry safe for democracy by Ruth M: 
Weeks. Read at the convention of the Vocational Education Association of the Mid 
West, Chicago, January 25, 1918. Chicago, 1225 Sedgwick Street, October 19 


S pp. 
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